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PREFACE 

The effort in compiling these Memoirs has been to present 
a vivid portrayal of an earnest woman's life in its environ- 
ment. It is believed that both life and environment were 
somewhat unusual ; that they acted upon each other, and that 
both could be more perfectly understood by modem readers 
if an adequate record was made of each. 

The book is the joint production from beginning to end 
of the two persons whose names are given on the title-page ; 
the impress of each is on every page ; but it was the decision 
of the younger writer that an editorial "I" rather than 
"we" should be used throughout. 

Much valuable assistance in preparing this book has been 
given by Arnold Buffum Chace, at whose desire it was writ- 
ten. Thanks are also cordially rendered to Francis Jackson 
Garrison for the use of some manuscript and for helpful 
suggestions ; to Rev. William C. Gannett for permission to 
reproduce his poem, and to Miss Grace Tompson for help in 
revision. Thanks are also due to Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 
Mrs. Lucy Gibbons Morse, Mrs. Mary Chace Tolman 
and others for permission to use some letters and other 
manuscripts. 
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ERRATA FOR VOLUME I 

There is a slight mistake on page 1 in regard to Elizabeth 
Buffum's birthplace. She was born in a house which stood 
a few rods north of the point where Main Street began to be 
called Benefit Street. 

On page 269 in the first paragraph there should be a 
comma after "a peace woman," and none after "onward." 

On page 273, "These passages occur in the Life of Garri- 
son, Vol. IV, pages 157—58—59 and page 161," should be, 
"The following passage occurs in the Life of Garrison, 
Vol. IV, on page 157." 
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CHAPTER FIRST 

Birth, Ancestey, Early Life 

LIZABETH BUFFUM was born December 9, 1806, 
in a house on Benefit Street, Providence, Rhode Island. 
Her ancestors, with few exceptions, had been Quakers from 
the time of George Fox, and they had been residents of what 
is now Rhode Island since an early Colonial period. Their 
Quakerism had prevented many of them from rising to great 
social or political eminence, but they had led solid and re- 
spected lives, and had served their own desires and the 
common welfare with due zeal and sober steadfastness. 

Elizabeth's mother, Rebecca, was descended from Jere- 
miah Gould, an Englishman, who in the year 1637 brought 
his young son Daniel to the Aquidneck Island, settled him 
there on a landed estate, and then himself returned to Eng- 
land. Daniel one day ventured to go to Boston, Massachu- 
setts. He was entering the intolerant little town, in com- 
pany with William Robinson, when both, being Quakers, 
were arrested. Robinson had been previously banished, so he 
was speedily hanged for having set his audacious foot again 
within the town. Daniel Gould had not been so forbidden 
to enter its precincts. The judge before whom he was 
brought merely sentenced him to be whipped on Boston 
Common, and it was said that in passing the sentence this 
judge, with charming frankness, explicitly stated that the 
unpleasant penalty was to be inflicted upon Daniel because 
he was "a cursed Quaker." 

Daniel Gould married, in 1651, the daughter of John 
Coggeshall, first president of the Aquidneck Colony. Tradi- 

[1] 



tion affirms that George Fox was present at this wedding, 
and I was once shown an ancient scroll and told that it was 
the wedding certificate of this Gould and Coggeshall alliance, 
and that a tiny scrawl on its surface was George Fox's 
autograph. 

The Gould estate remained in the possession of the family 
for more than two hundred years. Some of its outlying 
acres were, I believe, sold or portioned off among the various 
heirs, but for six or seven generations the main farm and 
homestead buildings passed directly from eldest son to eldest 
son. At last it became the inheritance of a female heir, who 
sold it. 

The Gould farm was situated about three miles from the 
older part of Newport, and there its gentle race thrived and 
wedded and trained its sons and daughters — the older son 
to the farmer life and the dignity of small but sufficient land 
proprietorship, the younger sons to honest manual trades 
and common business employment, or, as time passed on, to 
migration into other regions. 

Finally, one John Gould became the landowner, and family 
report describes him as a personage rather like the typical 
gentleman who appears now and then on such a family stage, 
where even peasants and coopers are conscious of possessing 
"a long pedigree" and a settled religion. 

It is not likely that he was a really well-educated man, 
but he seems to have been scholarly in his tastes and some- 
what acquainted with languages other than English. He 
had several sons and six daughters, five of whom were un- 
usually beautiful. One was homely. She never married; all 
the others did. Her name was Hannah; she became a spin- 
ster saint, and took care of an insane brother. Her soul, 
if not her face, must have been 

"Fair as a star when only one 
Is shining in the sky." 



Rebecca, born in 1781, was the youngest in this group 
of sisters. Was it Quakerism which restricted life or dulled 
aspiration in this Colonial home? Rebecca was born and 
passed her childhood near the ocean, yet she was "grown up" 
before she ever went to see the Newport beaches. She was, 
however, exceedingly fair to look upon. She attended Quaker 
meetings, where she met Arnold Buffum, who was attracted 
to her placid, perfect beauty, and he married her when he 
and she were each twenty-two years old. 

His family settled in Massachusetts when they first came 
to this country, and their trans-Atlantic origin is involved 
in some obscurity. Moreover, it may as well be admitted by 
the present writer that an indiscreet genealogist has printed 
an assertion that there is reason to believe that the first 
BufFum left his original country under some sort of a cloud, 
and came hither to seek the sunshine that had failed at home. 
/, however, stoutly refuse to believe that the aforesaid cloud, 
if it existed at all, had not a rainbow of righteousness 
upon it. 

A branch of the Buffum family established itself in Smith- 
field, Rhode Island, in 1715, when one Joseph brought his 
bride, Margaret Osborne, from Massachusetts. She returned 
on horseback for her first confinement, because there were 
not neighbors in Smithfield to give her assistance in her 
hour of supreme need. 

As the years passed, a scattered community of rural 
workers gathered around the Buffum farm in Rhode Island, 
and Margaret moved among them like a local sovereign. 
She seems to have influenced the life about her, mainly 
because she had much common sense and solid quality of 
good character, but largely because she intended to govern 
and be obeyed. She was the mother of fourteen children, and 
she brought up eight more, of whom she took charge because 
they were unprovided with other guardians. 

[3] 



The reverse side to her character was very likely shaded 
a little darkly by the educational spirit of her time. Legend 
does say that her domestic scepter was rather like a rod of 
iron. Still, she was a good, almost a great woman. 

Joseph BufFum, her husband, was a Quaker by birth and 
breeding. Margaret became one, and Quakerism remained 
the Buffum religion. 

William, father of Arnold, and third child of Joseph and 
Margaret Buffum, occupied a farmhouse still standing in 
Smithfield, and long known as the Buffum Homestead. He 
lived there as proprietor till his death in 1829 — a strong- 
minded, autocratic, noble-natured, testy-tempered Quaker 
countryman. He united with his farming industry a mer- 
cantile business suited to the needs of the rural community 
in which he dwelt. He kept a store on his farm, and in due 
time he became a director in the newly organized bank of 
the Union Village. 

William Buffum's wife was Lydia Arnold, a tall, delicate- 
natured woman, of whom her husband said, near the end of 
their half century of union, that she had never spoken an 
irritated word to him. Her granddaughter Elizabeth, how- 
ever, when less than ten years old, was staying in the house 
and heard a single natural breath from the sweet, fragile 
woman. William Buffum, one afternoon, was due at a bank 
meeting, and when all else was ready for his start his own 
special carriage whip was missing. That whip should have 
been standing patient and meek behind the tall clock. It was 
not there, and old William fretted and fumed and blamed 
everybody but himself, and predicted disaster to all vested 
interests if he were late at the bank, and made the household 
all unhappy till finally somebody found the whip, and then 
he departed, leaving weary, feminine spirits behind him. 
Little Elizabeth burst into speech. "I'm glad he's gone," 
and then felt frightened lest her grandmother should think 
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she had spoken disrespectfully of the venerated house master ; 
but greatly to the child's relief that fine old lady said gently, 
"7 am glad too." It was the only time that Elizabeth ever 
knew her grandmother to show any sign that she was in the 
least disturbed or fatigued by her husband's little tempers. 

Lydia Arnold Buffum lived to old age, and her sweetness 
made lasting impression on the mind of Elizabeth Buffum, 
in whose own character indeed seemed blended, yet not wholly 
reconciled, the imperious qualities of Margaret Osborne and 
the passive yet strong, delicate nature of Lydia Arnold. 

One quaint custom prevailed in the Buffum household, 
even after the nineteenth century had long since begun. 
Each autumn the com raised on the farm was sent to a mill 
to be ground. When the new grist of meal came back, a 
supper of hasty pudding was prepared and served in the 
kitchen; and the Buffum family, which at all other times 
ate by itself in the dining room, went to the kitchen and 
partook of the supper in a thanksgiving spirit of equal 
comradery with all the "hired help." Doubtless the child 
Elizabeth looked on at these meals and sat by her grand- 
parents and ate her pudding and felt and thought, and who 
shall say which was the stronger impression she received 
into her childish mind — that of family pride in its own 
vantage position, whence it could graciously condescend ; 
or that of human fraternity.'' Who shall say — for there is 
no denying a fact, upon which I need not overmuch insist, 
that all through Elizabeth Buffum's after life an instinct of 
rather chilly, personal aristocracy moved close beside that 
of warm, human sympathy, and each contradicted, thwarted, 
and modified the action of the other. 

William Buffum's eldest son, Thomas, was a judge, who 
refused promotion to a higher court because he feared that 
sitting in it he might have to pronounce a death sentence. 

William Buffum's youngest son bore the father's name. 
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lie was an iiuiiiihlo ninii, llic favorilc uiiclc of I lie diild 
Eli/ubolh. IIo hcciuiu' in <hio liinu properly nnl i-sliivcry. 

One HuH'inii .si.stci- nmrricd Siinuicl Sliovc, mioilior Olis 
BartlofI, Miiotlan- Waller Allon, anotlicr found a husband 
in tlic Arnold family, and raticiicc, llip oido.st, married 
Plinv Earlo, of l/C'Ii'cslcr, IMassariniscits. Among Hie cliil- 
drcn she bore iiim the mosi dislinguishod was llu' Wfll-Unown 
alienist, Dr. Pliny Earle. Aiiolher cliild of iiers, l'',li/,M, 
however, nnisl be nienlioned esin'ciiilly, because she became 
her cousin Klizabelh's close friend in Ihe period of girl 
hood. Kli/M (inally married VVilliiun IlaeUer, a I'hiliidelpliia 
Quaker. 

Such, as suggesled above, was Ihe general character 
of the family group into wliieh Arnold, the sec(md son of 
William and Lydia MnH'um, in IHOIJ, l)r(niglrt his IhIiukI 
wife, Ihe lovi'ly, si raighl-featu red, eahn-eyed Hebecca (lould, 
and in such eiivironmeid was born and bi-ed their second 
daughter, ]<vli/,ubeth. 

'I'liere was more sweet, decorous formalism on the Gould 
side, more eager impulse and impetuous ethic or disregard 
of ct.liic on tlie Hutt'nm side of I''ili/,abeth's relationship, and 
the Hud'ums were the brainier folk. So far as we hiow, 
there was no lawful Hull'um descendant of .Iosi'|)h and 
Margaret who ever got irdo the state's prison; and, on the 
whole, the nnd'ums were clia r-acterl/ed by nnn'h quality best 
described as gerd leness ; still, there was not oidy iron In 
their blood, but also a strain of something wild, untamable, 
and unamenable to law, and a tendency to mild IniughtinesH 
and minor self-indulgence. Ar-nold HufTiuii's niece, ('aroline 
Barllett l$rown, once said pertinently of her kinsfolk, "T 
never kni'W a IJufl'iun who was not la/y, and who was not 
I)roud of being lazy." 

I'iducalional lhe(jry tends toward the opinion that inthi- 
ences surrounding early childhood have powerful eirecl u\nm 
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tlie formation of the character grooves in which the adult 
life will flow, and therefore it seems worth while to record 
nearly all that is known as to the far-off childhood of 
Elizabeth Buffum — a childhood brooded over by a now 
almost vanished religion, and nestled among social and 
political hopes and purposes that had just emerged from 
war with a parental monarchy, and were even then flutter- 
ing towards the later fraternal conflict. 

Arnold Buttum was a Federalist, who thought ill of 
Thomas Jefl'erson, of Thomas Faine, and Andrew Jackson. 

He was an inventor, and the parchment scroll of one of 
his patents bears the autograph signature of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, President. Let the reader try to imagine what that 
autograph implies as to the industrial condition early in 
the nineteenth century, when it was part of the duty of the 
President of the United States to sign all patent papers 
and he had not so much else to do but that he could. 

Arnold Buft'um's main business was the manufacture and 
sale of hats, but he was also an inventor, a sheep raiser, a 
land speculator, and a lecturer. 

Within the close family life some things must be noted 
at once as affecting Elizabeth's juvenile development. She 
was Lydia Butfum's favorite grandchild ; she was one of a 
group of Ave sisters, and she had no brother who lived long 
enough to become individual to her until she herself was a 
young woman. Her two brothers, William Arnold and 
Edward Gould, were respectively fourteen and sixteen years 
younger than herself, so the Httle girl grew among girls 
in the soft years of childhood. Her sisters were Sarah, 
older than herself and so long as both lived her especial 
comrade, and Lucy, Rebecca, and Lydia, who followed her 
entrance into the world at such intervals that the last one 
was ten years younger than Sar;vli. 

Although born in Pi-ovidence, Elizabetli's earliest memory 
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was of an incident which occurred in Smithfield; and, oddly 
enough in view of her later main interests, that incident 
was emphasized on her memory by a feeling that something 
was unjust. 

Her mother's after opinion was that Elizabeth was not 
more than nineteen months old when this incident occurred. 
The young father and mother went to drive and took Sarah, 
leaving the tiny Elizabeth behind. That baby stood in the 
doorway, watched the party drive away, and felt not only 
grieved, but also that it was not fair that she could not go 
if Sarah did. It was not perhaps a very noble resentment, 
but the remembering woman always declared that it was a 
distinct consciousness of moral wrong which she then ex- 
perienced and not merely a sense of disappointed desire. 

She began to attend a school in Providence when she was 
between two and three years old, and on her daily walks to 
and from school the atom of a human creature wore a regu- 
lar though properly small Quaker bonnet. She learned fast 
enough certainly, for she left an autobiographical fragment 
written in 1882, in which she says: "I remember well stand- 
ing, when I was just three and a half, between the knees of 
a young man who was a cousin of my father's and reading 
to a large company of Friends from the 'Book of Discipline' 
of 'Our Society,' much to their amusement, no doubt, if not 
to their edification. Their praises of my reading rang in 
my ears for a long time, and I dare say made me a vain, 
self-conceited little thing." 

When she was only three or four years older, it became 
one of her duties to read to her grandfather and grand- 
mother Buffum the annual messages of the President of the 
United States and the reports in the Manufacturers' Journal 
of Congressional proceedings. 

At this time. Providence was still under such sweetly 
primitive sway that each evening a town crier walked 
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through the streets ringing a large hand bell and shouting, 
"Nine o'clock, and all is well." What a sound for Elizabeth 
to hear as she fell asleep — the footsteps passing along the 
street, with its dear, quaint name of Benefit ; the fine, metal- 
lic clangor of the bell; and the droning proclamation that 
not yet had come the hour when Time should be no more, 
though still abided peace on earth and good will in the 
drowsy city by the bay. 

Silk culture was to a small extent a Rhode Island eifort 
in this general period. Mulberry trees were planted to 
furnish food for the silk caterpillars, and one enterprising 
damsel in the Bufli^um tribe raised silkworms, handled cocoons, 
and spun thread till she had enough to be woven into so 
many yards of the fabric that she made thereof her wedding 
gown. In due time Elizabeth came into possession of a piece 
of that stuif, and left it to her own descendants. 

Arnold Buifum's family moved back to Smithfield while 
Elizabeth was still very little. In the autobiographic manu- 
script quoted above she says: "I was taken regularly to 
meeting, where I was early impressed with the very great 
blessing of a birthright membership in the Society of 
Friends ; and whatever this may now have become, I do think 
that at that time and in our circumstances it was a privilege 
to be thankful for. The preaching we heard was of an emo- 
tional character, with very little of the theological ; and the 
moral atmosphere which surrounded us was good. My father 
and mother were especially diligent in teaching us morally, 
making good conduct the aim and purpose as well as the test 
of religious character. My mother was a very modest, quiet, 
unassuming woman, devoting herself exclusively to her family 
duties, and she was the most thoroughly honest and truth- 
ful woman I ever saw. I have no reason to think she would 
have varied from the truth in the slightest manner, to save 
her life. So, whatever of truthfulness and love of the truth 
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have been mine, I attribute to my early training; and when, 
in after years, I was obliged to renounce the limitations and 
theologies of sect for the broader and purer principles of 
human brotherhood and more liberal philosophy, it was the 
love of truth thus early impressed upon me which led me 
out. 

"When I was a very little girl I used to be very fond of 
going off by myself and thinking about things I was not 
accustomed to hear talked of. One thing in particular was 
a frequent subject of my mental questioning. 'How came 
there ever to be anything.?' and, pursuing this inquiry, I 
would penetrate into the great sea of darkness and mystery 
and try to imagine how it would be if there had never been 
anything; until I would seem to myself to be so near lost 
in immensity that I was glad to escape from my solitude 
and run back to play with the other children, which I was 
as fond of doing as any of them, and no one ever heard of 
my searchings into the infinite." 

When Elizabeth was six or seven years old her father 
failed in business. At the time of the failure, many of 
Arnold Buffum's family were furnished with extremely small 
hands and tolerably large appetites. So two or three of the 
older babies did, for a little while, some childish labor in one 
of the mills which had then newly arisen to blur the rustic 
beauty of the Blackstone valley. I fancy that the proud 
little Elizabeth did not much enjoy this wage-earning ex- 
perience. It was soon over, however. The father got new 
employment, but before the whole distress was relieved 
Lydia Buffum took Elizabeth to the ancestral farm, and 
during all her younger life the girl abode there much of the 
time, though not to such an extent as to cease to be a con- 
stituent member of her father's household. 

First Day observance in the Smithfield Quaker settlement 
partook but little of Puritanic severity. During Elizabeth's 
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youth the Quaker meeting house was the only church build- 
ing in the immediate region. Not all dwellers in that part 
of the township were members of the Friends' Society, nor 
did they follow all its daily rule; but, if they attended re- 
ligious meeting at all, they went to the house where the 
Quakers sat. There was, however, a large group of distinc- 
tively Quaker families, among whom was much interrelation- 
ship by blood and marriage. 

Many of these families were kinsfolk and some were de- 
scendants of William and Lydia Buffum, and after the fore- 
noon Sunday meeting the members of this clan habitually 
flocked to the Buffum Homestead Farm to spend the late 
afternoon and early evening hours in decorous enjoyment. 
The men and boys were probably idle in these hours, but the 
women and girls carried light needlework with them and 
kept their fingers busy. 

Elizabeth was religiously disposed, but she translated 
religious ideas according to infantine need, and she felt the 
usual juvenile desires. So it chanced that when she was eight 
or nine years old Grandmother Lydia provided the young 
creature with a nice, serviceable Scotch gingham frock to 
be her best autumnal gown; and, alas, Elizabeth was not 
glad and grateful. How could she he? All the other little 
girls in all the other families of her peers had frocks that 
season made of a woolen fabric called bombazet. Elizabeth 
sadly and dutifully put on her gingham and wore it to 
Quaker meeting, but over it, that day, she wore a long cloak 
which hid the obnoxious stuff from the melancholy gaze of 
her dark eyes. She sat soberly on her bench in the sober 
meeting house, where her ancestry had long awaited the 
"moving of the Spirit," and she prayed through the whole 
meeting hour — prayed that a miracle be wrought, and her 
gingham be changed under her cloak to bombazet. Alas, 
again ! she went home, and when, palpitating with hope, faith, 
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and fear, she unfastened the cloak, she found that Scotch 
gingham just as ginghamy as ever. 

Many industries were carried on at the Buifum farm — 
spinning and string making, as well as more simply agricul- 
tural and housekeeping avocations — and the child Elizabeth 
lived close to labor realities. The household life was gener- 
ous and even luxurious for the time and place. Warming 
pans made the beds comfortable on winter nights, and the 
house was the first one, in all the country round about, 
into which water came without immediate manual labor. 
William Buffum constructed a rude aqueduct of logs leading 
from a hillside spring, and so water flowed freely into his 
house to supply the needs of the delicate women there. 

Sometimes she visited her mother's relatives on the Gould 
farm, and then she stared wonderingly at the windows of 
an upper room, where the family sorrow abided — the insane 
uncle whom the child never saw except thus, she gazing 
from the yard and perceiving a face at the window. 

John W. Chadwick says that once when Elizabeth, being 
then eight years old, was strolling about the Island lanes, 
all by her "lone self," she was tempted by a fruit-laden 
bough that, out of mere alluring perversity, overhung the 
wall, inside of which it should have morally curved, and being 
so tempted she plucked a ripely beautiful peach. Continuing 
her walk she encountered William Ellery Channing, driving 
in a chaise. He was then hardly developed into the great 
divine, but he was fully developed into a saint. For some 
kindly reason he took the diminutive maiden into his chaise, 
and so won her confidence that she poured out her heart's 
tribulation to him. She told him what she had done, and 
that she now feared she had committed the sin of theft. He 
comforted her, but — stern moralist that he was — he induced 
her to go and confess all about the peach to the lawful owner 
of the tree, who apparently was not so vindictively affected 
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by her transgression as was the legendary owner of the apple 
tree in Eden by a similar feminine performance. 

In the Smithfield neighborhood, says Mrs. Chace, "we said 
'thee' and 'thou,' called the months of the year and the 
days of the week by their numbers, not by what we considered 
their 'heathen names,' addressed persons of all ages and 
spoke of them by their Christian names, and we wore cloth- 
ing of somber colors, made in a peculiar fashion, and believed 
we were a chosen people. 

"But there came a time, when I was about ten years old, 
that my father's business caused a removal into the state 
of Connecticut, the land of blue laws and of Presbyterianism. 
My sister and I were sent to the public school. The scholars 
were required to salute the teachers as they entered, and 
every time they stood before her in the class, with a bow 
from the boys and a curtsy from the girls, and in going 
to and from school to greet thus every person whom they 
met on the road. Our father had instructed us that all such 
obeisance to human beings was contrary to the spirit and 
teachings of Christ, who had forbidden his disciples to call 
any man Master, and we were cautioned not to comply with 
any such custom. My sister, who was younger than I, was 
first called on to make what the teacher called her 'manners,' 
and so she was the first to refuse. The teacher threatened 
to whip her, and the poor child, too young to understand 
the principle involved, could only say, 'My father doesn't 
want me to,' and the teacher let her pass for that day. The 
next day, my father went and explained, and so got us ex- 
cused; but it did not save us from much jeering and insult 
from our schoolmates, and, I presume, some disrepute among 
our teachers. But we bore it all pretty calmly for con- 
science' sake. We were, even at that early age, familiar with 
persecutions of the Quakers, both in Old and New England, 
and we felt in our little hearts that we were right. We said 
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'thee' though the boys rudely mocked us, and we were happy 
in our plain clothes. I can recall no feeling of regret that 
we were obliged to appear so different from the other chil- 
dren, and when they threw our little plain bonnets on the 
floor and stamped them out of shape, uttering the oppro- 
brious name 'Quaker' in our ears, I cannot recollect any 
sorrow beyond that for the spoiling of the bonnets. After 
a few years we returned to our old home, where our persecu- 
tion for conscience' sake was at an end, and I remained in 
the Society of Friends until many years after. I was obliged 
to sever my connection therewith as conscientiously as I had 
hitherto adhered to it." 

Many of the letters in these volumes have been condensed, 
and in most cases no other note than this has been made of 
the condensation. 

In 1822, Elizabeth wrote thus sagely to her "dearest 
Eliza Earle": 

"What can be nobler, more exalted, more refined than a 
virtuous friendship.? Founded on the never failing basis of 
Virtue and her handmaid Sincerity, it inspires and purifies 
the heart, raises it above the trifles of the world, and soothes 
into placid slumber the corroding cares which ofttimes dis- 
turb the peace of a feeling mind." 

Her reverential biographers humbly submit the sentence 
beginning with the word "Founded," confident that there is 
not another in the English language to match it. Poor little 
loving cousin of "dearest" Eliza Earle, she was only fifteen 
when she erected that verbal structure ! 

This mite of moral purpose also tells Eliza "that in little 
villages like our dear Woonsocket detraction is much too 
common," adds, "I am convinced it is an evil practice"; 
and then goes on to say, "Our sex have long been noted for 
their fondness for scandal or, as it is sometimes called, tea- 
table talk; but I think there might be exceptions. Do let 
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us, in our progress through life, show to the world two; 
and while we are securing to ourselves the approbation of 
others, we shall contribute to our own happiness." 

There was a deaf and partially imbecile woman in the 
Smithfield poorhouse, and once during Elizabeth's girlhood 
Arnold Buffum came home indignant because the unfortunate 
creature had been harshly treated. .The incident and her 
father's feeling made a deep impression on the girl, but 
there is no reason to suppose that her youthful joy was 
overmuch clouded by the shadow of pauper and friendless 
misery. 

I doubt if she was temperamentally gay and vivacious. 
Such report as I have received carries an image, wraithlike 
on its breath, of a girl inclined to be silent among those 
whom she best loved, and to accept rather passively the 
changing chances of social comradery. I doubt if she then 
or ever emotionally loved many persons, but she felt a few 
deep and abiding affections, whose influence remained with 
her through the scores of years that she afterwards lived 
upon this earth. 

She and her sister Sarah were very intimate and had 
much common feeling. The day that Arnold Buffum was 
forty, the two girls — one sixteen and the other fourteen — 
cried because their father had become such an old man. 

Sometimes Elizabeth visited the Leicester relatives, where 
those brilliant beings, Eliza and Pliny, illuminated the house- 
hold life. The girls called the fascinating boy "the Earl of 
Leicester," and they wrote long, sentimental letters which 
they sent to each other by private conveyance, to avoid 
postage. 

"My father," wrote Elizabeth in later years, "was a lover 
of books. His library contained, besides much religious 
reading, the writings of several British poets, biographies, 
educational and historical works. These we read over and 
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over again, especially the poems, which we committed largely 
to memory and recited in concert. Working or playing, 
we chanted Montgomery, Pope, Campbell, Cowper, and 
Dr. Young, whose imagery, even in its gloominess, was 
powerfully fascinating to my young imagination. Hannah 
More's 'Coelebs in Search of a Wife' was the only work of 
fiction allowed us. Tragedies and comedies we knew not of." 

A great change came in reading opportunity before 
Elizabeth went to the Friends' Boarding School. 

George D. Prentice graduated from Brown University 
in 1823. He was later a well-known verse writer and an 
influential editor in Kentucky. It was probably after his 
graduation, but it may have been while he was still a college 
student, that he taught school in Union Village. Every 
other Saturday Prentice walked the fourteen intervening 
miles to Providence, got books from the College Library, 
brought them back to the village, and distributed them to 
an eager group of his pupils, who read and passed them 
around during the next fortnight, till he returned with them 
to Providence and obtained a new supply. Elizabeth read 
these books, and among them were some of Scott's novels, 
then recently issued and not yet acknowledged by their 
author. Fiction reading was not favored by the Quakers, 
and the Buffum girls did not say much to their parents 
about the character of some of the books furnished by 
Prentice. One day Elizabeth saw her father pick up one 
of these volumes and begin to peruse it. 

She waited the event in great trepidation, lest he should 
lay down the book and forbid more such reading — perhaps 
not even allow her to finish that story ! The gentle Quaker 
read silently on while the daughter palpitated, and, as the 
scene was in the garden, withdrew to a little distance and 
took counsel with the equally alarmed Sarah as to whether 
the father would prohibit. 
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When Arnold Buffum had read for half an hour or more, 
he laid down the volume, said nothing, and walked away. 
I suppose he would not give formal consent and was too 
sensible to forbid. 

Prentice fell in love with the most beautiful girl in the 
region, a Quaker damsel and cousin of Elizabeth's. The 
girl's parents objected because the lover was not a Quaker, 
and Prentice left in passion and pain. Elizabeth sympa- 
thized with him. He came back once afterwards to attend 
Otis Bartlett's wedding, and she met him and tried to help 
him get speech with his lost sweetheart. He was wild just 
to look upon her once more — poor boy ! 

It was probably as a direct result of the introduction to 
literature which George D. Prentice had given them that 
the Smithfield girls formed a Female Mutual Improvement 
Society, which held weekly meetings where the members 
read "compositions" of their own and discussed literary 
topics. 

One un-Quakerish desire arose in Elizabeth's heart. An 
English actor, the elder Mathews, came to America, and 
she vainly teased her father to take her to Boston and let 
her see Mathews play at the Museum. Arnold Buffum 
would not take her. I think she never thereafter went or 
perhaps desired to go to "a playhouse" till those of her 
sons, who were born when she was nearly forty, were old 
enough to assert some right to choose their recreations, and 
she decided that if they wanted to go to the theater she 
would go with them. 

Although Elizabeth had no companion brother, she had, 
during all her girlish life in Smithfield, much comradeship 
with boy cousins, who were as plentiful in that neighborhood 
as robins on a lawn in springtime. She wrote once a "com- 
position" which one of these lads, Horace Buffum, took to 
the Manufacturers' Journal. It was published, with a nicely 
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worded editorial request for more similar contributions, but 
she did not furnish any. 

I am not sure that she received positive offers of marriage 
other than the one which, while still very young, she ac- 
cepted; but I think that much of the feeling that is akin 
to love, and ready with opportunity to become such, sur- 
rounded her budding maidenhood. I certainly once heard 
an elderly man say to Mr. Chace, "You got in ahead of 
me." 

Her sister Sarah had a different experience. Her girl- 
hood was almost destitute of lover-like environment. She 
remained a spinster until the period of mature womanhood 
and then older bachelors and widowers flocked to her gates. 
At last she took an offer into consideration, saying, "If I 
do make up my mind to marry him, it will be partly to keep 
every old shack who comes along from proposing to me." 
She decided not to marry that man even for such laudable 
purpose. 

When Elizabeth was sixteen she stayed some months at 
the Buffum homestead and took care of her grandmother 
Lydia until she died. She passed a school year at the 
Friends' School in Providence, where she was very happy, 
and where she made the acquaintance of a daughter of 
Oliver Chace, a Quaker manufacturer in Fall River. Now 
she heard of Oliver's son Harvey, and she learned that 
her schoolgirl friend did not want Harvey to marry 
Hannah Wood, as he afterwards resolutely and manfully 
did, the said Hannah being a sweet and lovely girl whose 
beauty passed, more strongly outlined for masculine need, to 
her sons James and Jonathan Chace. 

Elizabeth to Arnold Bui-fum, in New York 

"Smith-field, ^th mo., 7th, 1823. It is evening, the night 
is dark and stormy, and we feel more than ever the vacancy 
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in the fireside circle. Little William, thoughtless but for 
the passing moment, is running about the room, entertain- 
ing us with innocent prattle; frequently pointing at thy 
miniature and pronouncing the name of Papa. Mother and 
my sisters are at work. I am engaged in the delightful 
employment of writing to an absent and beloved parent. I 
hope thou wilt not criticise. Adieu." 

Elizabeth to Sarah G. Buffum 

"From the Friends' School, Providence, 12th mo., 9. Well 
Sarah, I begin to think that my home is changed even more 
than I was aware, that you have grown strangely forgetful 
or strangely indolent. I have received no message from 
you since you became resident in Fall River. 

"10th. I suppose thou wilt observe that this was com- 
menced on my birthday. Eighteen years have been rapidly 
borne away since first 'I came among you'; and in that 
time I have witnessed many changes, few of them indeed for 
the better. But still they have generally excited an interest 
in me, which has tended to keep alive that love of the world 
which I received in childhood. But one change has not yet 
been effected; which if it ever is, will prove the highest era 
in my existence — a change in my own heart. I once be- 
lieved that at the age of eighteen I should be a being of a 
much higher character than I now am, a being much more 
worthy of the happiness I now enjoy. 

"Mary Beede arrived last monthly meeting day. She is 
very learned, amiable and agreeable, but far above the rest 
she is a Christian, and 'A Christian is the highest style of 
man.' 

"I should like to have thee send me a pair of tolerably 
nice, white, worsted or woollen hose, a silk pocket handker- 
chief, and anything else that you think I need. Do send 
those things soon." 
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CHAPTER SECOND 

Girlhood; The Chace Family; Maekiage to Samuel B. 

Chacb ; Letters ; Family Life ; Journals and 

Letters 

IN the years immediately after the family moved to Fall 
River, Elizabeth's occupations were those of the child 
of the house, but as her father was never wealthy, she did 
a little work to earn money. Her sisters also sewed, taught 
or helped in a relative's home. Sarah had a little shop 
and did millinery, especially, and perhaps solely — that 
decorous, sanctified millinery, which consisted of making 
Quaker bonnets. 

It never seemed to me that it was morally right to call 
a Quaker bonnet maker a milliner. Her art partakes, to my 
imagination, of the nature of church architecture. But 
ah, how few people, today, know the smallest thing about 
Quaker bonnets, and how the pearl gray silks and satins 
must be handled with religious scruple as to cleanly, un- 
moist fingers, and how deftly must the fabrics be drawn and 
stitched over the queer, unyielding framework ! Who, today, 
is permeated with full consciousness, such as Sarah Buffum 
must have felt, of the awful difference between the high 
plaited crown of the true Quaker bonnet and the giddy, 
gathered crown on that which the elder women condemned 
as the "Shun Cross Bonnet".'' So, also, few persons know 
today that, after all, there is not now, and never was a more 
becoming costume and bonnet for an aged woman than were 
those Quaker gowns and bonnets — though I confess to a 
little, unspiritual preference for the reprehensible "Shun 
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Cross" headgear. I, nevertheless, know that the other was 
the cap of hoHness. 

Ehzaheth's mother, when she was nearly ninety, used to 
glide like a vision into an un-Quakerish-looking dining room, 
herself clad in a straight brown silk gown, with a mushn 
kerchief white around her throat, and a white filmy cap on 
her head, the strings tied under her chin, and her face very 
fair and aged. Thus Colonel Higginson one evening beheld 
her, and turning instantly whispered, "Lillie, you will wear 
Quaker dress when you are old, will you not.?" I answered, 
"Yes," but being now old, I have not done it. 

Elizabeth taught school in 1826 and had among her 
pupils her two little brothers. 

Arnold Buffum, between 1825 and 1831, made two busi- 
ness trips to Europe, spending several years away from 
his young family. He hoped and failed to make a fortune 
abroad, but he knew Amelia Opie in England and Lafayette 
in Paris, and brought home some educational theory which 
led to his establishing "infant schools" in Fall River. 

In these years, Elizabeth's life culminated towards its 
womanly destiny. And now I must write a little of Oliver 
Chace's character and history. He belonged to an old 
Colonial family, the original colonist, WiUiam, having come 
over with Governor Winthrop and having been a member of 
John Eliot's Roxbury church before he became a follower 
of Anne Hutchinson, and therefore had to leave Boston. His 
descendants were Quakers, — a good, strong, yeoman race, 
many of whom dwelt in the border districts of Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts, and who trod the earth with heavy, fear- 
less steps and now and then counted in their kindred phalanx 
a local dignitary whose rank might perhaps serve a feminine 
descendant as "a claim" to become a modern Colonial Dame. 
Oliver's father had not been prosperous and the family for- 
tunes were at a low ebb when Oliver became a carpenter, 
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owning and working in a long, narrow shop. Being sturdy 
and resolute and (it is to be hoped) in love with Susan Buf- 
fington, whose kin were a trifle superior in wealth to his own, 
Oliver partitioned off an end of his workshop into a one- 
roomed dwelling apartment, induced Susan to marry him, 
in 1796, and installed her there. I presume they were 
romantically happy, though as they had probably never read 
any romances perhaps they did not know enough to know 
it ; and, it is likely, that, had Oliver been asked about their 
married state, he would have thought he made adequate 
answer if he said, "Wal, I guess we're getting on sorter half 
way comfortable." 

The workshop dwelling was near the Swanzea waters, and 
there Susan abode a short time, till Oliver moved her into a 
more commodious cottage, where in March, 1800, their son 
Samuel Buffington was born. About that time also, as the 
cotton industry was developing, Oliver became a manufac- 
turer. The first mill of which he was part owner stood in 
his own dooryard. He managed it, and did what was in the 
circumstances the natural thing to do — he had his elder 
children go to work in the mill, as the mother doubtless also 
had them help in the kitchen and at the wood pile. There- 
fore, his older sons Harvey and Samuel learned thoroughly 
the business which was to be their lifelong occupation. 

Some sixty years after that first Chace mill was built in 
Oliver's dooryard, Harvey's birthday was celebrated by an 
outdoor festival given by him to his kinsfolk on the grassy 
plot before the cottage. Harvey was called upon for a 
speech. He stood up, tall, smiling and embarrassed looking. 
"I went," he said, "into the mill when I was nine years old 
and learned to wind bobbins, but I never learned to make 
a speech." Having spoken thus he sat down, and all his 
clan cheered and laughed, contented with his oratorical 
achievement. 
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Although in the first decade of the dawning century 
Oliver Chace put his little children into his mill and the 
older ones received but scanty education, he was more pros- 
perous when the younger offspring came up to proper age, 
and they went to school, one daughter, at least, as we 
have seen, to the Friends' Boarding School in Providence. 
Afterwards she taught school for a brief season, and she 
bought a watch and a dainty porcelain teaset with the money 
she had earned — a fact which goes to prove that Oliver was 
not over parsimonious with his children. She was a very 
beautiful girl and longed for some joys forbidden by Quaker 
rule ; so longing, the innocent young reprobate used to get 
out of her chamber window in the evening, join a waiting 
group of unforbidden youth, and run away with them to 
dancing parties, and then come decorously but secretly 
home again and climb back to her nest. Arnold Buffum's 
daughter Rebecca knew of these escapades, and scores of 
years later she reported them; but if Rebecca had shared 
them, she did not confess that fact to me. 

Samuel Chace's education proceeded so far that he under- 
stood bookkeeping and wrote an excellent hand. He had 
some taste for reading, or he thought it his duty to act as 
though he had, for in early manhood he possessed himself 
of a few books, such as Cowper's poems. He had a very 
decided mechanical talent, and later work showed a faculty 
that could almost be called artistic. He had a natural eye 
for beautiful lines, especially in architecture, and for soberly 
proper color, but his English approached the fashion of 
Yankee dialect. 

His social nature was gentle, but he was a strong and 
energetic man in business and action. Even after he was fifty 
or more years old he was seen to leap through a mill window, 
hose in hand, when a fire alarm was given. He did not talk 
much, but an easy flow of pleasant witticism enlivened h's 
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conversation. Moreover, when Elizabeth Buffum came to live 
in Fall River, he was one of the handsomest young men upon 
the planet. He was five feet nine or ten inches tall and well 
built. He was prematurely bald, but what hair he had was 
like spun floss and curly. His eyes were gray and his fea- 
tures benignant in expression and perfect in modeling. 

He and his older brother Harvey began their long partner- 
ship in a cotton manufacturing enterprise with a man named 
Luther, and the firm managed a mill in Dighton. 

Samuel fell in love with Elizabeth and won his desire. 

AuNOLD Buffum to Mr. Chace 

"Esteemed Friend: The contents of thy note of the 27th 
ult. has been duly considered. When we consent to the 
marriage of a daughter, we resign her entirely to another on 
whom she is to depend as her only protector and comforter 
in health and in sickness. 

"But when we have good ground to hope that we are 
asked to resign a daughter to one who will be sincerely dis- 
posed to treat her with all that kindness and affectionate 
attention so essential to happiness, it becomes our duty to 
give her up to her own choice. 

"With these views, we give our consent to the proposed 
matrimonial connection betwixt thyself and our beloved 
daughter Elizabeth, who has been to us an affectionate 
daughter. 

"In behalf of myself and wife." 

Samuel Chace was well esteemed in the Quaker community 
when he and Elizabeth became engaged. A Gould relative 
of hers described him as "a pillar of the church." He and 
she drove alone together from Fall River to the Homestead 
farm in Smithfield, and she presented him to her grandfather. 
William Buffum approved of him so much that the betrothed 
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damsel was not wholly happy in the result, for William 
wanted Samuel to stay and talk with him the very hour that 
she wanted to show off her lover to some of her young friends 
at the Union Village. What Samuel wanted to do may be 
imagined, but he dutifully stayed with the grandfather. 

Arnold Buffum made his second visit to Paris about this 
time and wrote home, desiring information beforehand when 
his daughter was to be married, so he might get a few friends 
together and celebrate the day afar off. 

Elizabeth's wedding preparations were probably modest, 
but she had a white silk gown, although, alas, she desired a 
little decoration upon it which she did not have, either 
because it was too expensive or too un-Quakerish. 

She was married in the June following the birthday on 
which she became twenty-one. She had always worn her 
hair in long ringlets, but soon after she was married she 
began to coil it at the back of her head, because she heard 
that Oliver Chace said he "didn't see why Elizabeth shouldn't 
put her hair up" like other Quaker dames. I do not know 
at quite what period she donned the Quaker cap, but prob- 
ably before many years of her married life had passed. 

Once when Mr. Chace had become old, his children asked 
him which of Arnold Buffum's daughters was the prettiest. 
"I think your mother was," he answered, as though it had 
never before occurred to him to make such comparison ; then 
he reflected, smiled brightly, and added: "Why of course she 
was. They were all there, no one of them married. I could 
have had any one. I took my choice. Of course I took the 
prettiest." 

Her hair was dark and unusually abundant. Her features 
possessed no remarkable characteristic, either of beauty or 
homeliness, but her complexion was fine throughout her whole 
life. She was not blonde, but her skin was a little fairer than 
brunette, and its color was very clear. It was never either 
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sallow or ovortlushod. Her evos were brown, and in the por- 
traits of her in middle ayv tliev have a peculiar look of quiet 
sadness. In later time, this expression })assed, and one of 
placid steadiness took its place. She certainly was not a 
beautiful woman in middle life, but when she was old there 
did come into her aspect that aged beauty which is both 
of the flesh and the spirit. 

The following letter was written about three months after 
her marriage and \\iien she appears to have been in charge 
of some invalid also named Kli/abeth, in whom she and 
Samuel both had interest. This was probably his sister, 
the beautiful girl who bought china and fled surreptitiously 
to village dances and who died in her gay, rebellious youth. 
The two girls were in Providence together, and it is inter- 
esting to note that the invalid was under the medical care 
of a doctress. They were staying with .Joseph and Mary 
(Gould) Anthony, uncle and aunt of l''li/,abeth Buffum 
Chaee. 

MitS. ClIACK TO jNIlt. ('llA(M'; 

"After having spent a lonely evening in the parlour, with 
uncle Joseph rending and aunt IMary sleeping in her easy 
chair, I have retired to my chamber — where l'',li7,abeth, an 
hour or two since, consigned herself to sleep — to connnuni- 
cate to thee, my dearest friend, the events which have occu- 
pied my attention and the feelings tiicy have produced since 
we separated. ]M y feelings were rather dismal for a while 
after thy departure, but as it seemed likely that wc should 
soon meet again, I endeuNored to appear not less cheerful 
than usual. 

"Fourth day I attended the monthly meeting. The young 
people whom thou heard spoken of spread befoi'c the meet- 
ing a concern which attended their minds to make a journey 
into the land of matrimony. 

"In the men's meeting the subject of X's acknowledgment 
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w;»s again wannly discussed, and again referred. Oh 'tell 
it not in Ciath; publish it not in Askclon, lest the daughters 
of the Philistines rejoioo," that such a graceless libertine as 
he is represented to be, by nianv respectable people, should 
be kept in society to which he must be a disgrace. 

"Yesterday I receiyed an inyitation from the Superin- 
tendent juid Teachers of the Boarding School to spend the 
afternoon with them, as they were going to have a little 
party, consisting of tJie soon-to-be married ladies and some 
others ; but 1 did not like to go away up there alone, and so 
I did not go. Hy the way, there is an invitation for thee 
in the note. 

"Second day. P.^M. A few minutes since I was very 
agreeably surprised by tJie receipt of a letter from thee. 
I was quite overjoyed, and as soon as I could finish my 
dinner I have run up here to tell thee of it. It is indeed 
true that we are insensible of the depth and strength of our 
attachment to our dearest friends, wliile we are constantly 
blest with their society. But when we are separated from 
them, we deeply feel the void that absence occasions in our 
hearts, ai\d become truly sensible of the warmth and devo- 
tion of our affection. So hath it been with me during our 
present separation. And thus may it ever be with us, my 
beloved friend. 

"Yesterday could not have been a more lonely day at 
Fill] River tlian I found it to be liere. It was a day on which 
we have been wont to go togetlier to offer our devotions to 
Him who created us. It was a day on which we have been 
long accustomed to spend nuich of the time 'with one accord 
in one place.' It is not strange then, that on its return we 
should feel more acutely that we are divided. But on these 
occasions our feelings must all be concealed, for it is cus- 
tomary even for those who have experienced them to laugh 
them to scorn. 
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"This matter of housekeeping — I acknowledge I feel 
desirous to commence; yet I expect to find myself deficient 
in many of the necessary qualifications. I sometimes feel 
almost discouraged when I think of the much I have yet to 
learn. But discouragement never yet overpowered me; and 
I am in hopes that a little experience will teach me to do 
tolerably well. So I hope that the habitation wiU soon be 
ready for our accommodation. 

"I am glad thou art reading Amelia Opie. It will amuse 
if not instruct thee. I want to read her last work, 'Detrac- 
tion Displayed.' 

"I thank thee for thy compliment about natural talkers 
and writers. 

"3rd Day evening. Elizabeth had a very restless night. 
This morning she complained of headache. I went down 
for her physician. The woman came up immediately and 
brought her some balm for tea, and some nitre to drive away 
the fever. At any rate, she said she would assure us it could 
not hurt her. This evening the woman has brought her a 
warm bath composed of steeped herbs — I suppose — [and] 
had her feet put in warm water; and she [Elizabeth] has 
gone to bed pretty comfortable. 

"If thou dost not come over to see us, do write to me 
again, for I am very lonesome and thy letter did me a great 
deal of good." 

Samuel and Elizabeth Chace began housekeeping in a few 
rooms, and for three months she did her own work without 
assistance, the only period in her life that she ever did. 
Then her fourteen-year-old sister came to help her, and in 
due season maid servants, one or more at a time, became 
members of the household. 

Of these early weeks, she told her daughter forty years 
afterwards: "Your father helped me a great deal. He was 
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very kind and thoughtful." I think she said he insisted on 
washing the floor for her. However, she always claimed that 
she knew how to do every kind of house and laundry labor, 
except "to iron a starched shirt," which she never learned 
to do, because her husband never wore one. To the end of 
his seventy years he continued to wear a soft-bosomed shirt 
and muslin handkerchief cravat which covered the open space 
left by his high-cut Quaker waistcoat. 

Ellen Barker, a fifteen-year-old second cousin, was very 
fond of Elizabeth, whom she also considered "the prettiest" 
of the BuiFum sisterhood. She visited Elizabeth, and re- 
ported sixty years later, in this fashion : " Samuel was very 
handsome. Elizabeth kept her housekeeping money in a 
table drawer. I used to see him go there and put more 
money in, without her asking for it, and I hoped that if 
ever I had a husband he would do like that." 

My own opinion is, that in just the quality which would 
be called sweetness of nature, the Chaces were a little more 
fully endowed than the Buffums, but whether or not there 
was sweetness in the Chace blood, there was a strong and 
healthy flavor in it. 

Mr. Chace's cousin Lamira never married. A good-tem- 
pered, hard-working, well-featured woman of the peasant 
type, she acknowledged no regret for her spinsterhood, but 
she felt some feminine timidity, and admitted her occasional 
desire for masculine protection. She stated her emotional 
case clearly, saying, "Ef it warn't for dogs and dark nights, 
I shouldn't keer if I never seed a man again in this world." 

Lamira's brother, however, read and freely quoted 
Shakespeare as he walked up and down the sitting room 
in the Oliver Chace farmhouse. 

The subject of this memoir was probably called Eliza- 
beth Chace for thirty years or more after her marriage, 
and her husband was in common speech Samuel, or Sam, or 
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even Uncle Sam, so long as he lived; but for convenience 
in narration they will henceforth be written of here as 
Mr. and Mrs. Chace. 

During the 1830 decade, Arnold Buffum was engaged 
part of the time in business and part as lecturing agent 
for the New England Anti-Slavery Society. He was the 
first president of that society and also the first agent whom 
it sent out to begin the long Abolition propaganda. He 
was, moreover, actively employed in temperance work. 
He, however, established himself in Philadelphia and carried 
on the manufacture and importation of hats, which he sold 
both at retail and wholesale, and busied himself trying to 
invent a rotary steam engine, concerning which he corre- 
sponded with his son-in-law, Mr. Chace. 

Arnold BufFum was very poor when he began business in 
Philadelphia, and did not have his family with him. He 
slept in his shop, cared for himself, and lived on an expendi- 
ture of seventy-five cents a week ! He, however, got his 
home started. His wife and his two sons joined him. The 
boys assisted in the shop, or the truer statement may be 
that he tried to get them to assist, there being some evi- 
dence that those youngsters were more inclined to play than 
to work. 

Mrs. Chace had been married nearly two years when her 
first child, George Arnold, was born. From that time until 
the anti-slavery cause largely absorbed her interest, and 
long afterwards, except as that cause incited her thought 
and action, her history is indeed of historical value because 
it affords an excellent character study, but it is the personal 
history of a young wife, housekeeper and mother, who moved 
in a narrow social groove ; who felt intensely within narrow 
limits ; who was a little more aspiring and intellectual than 
many of her comrades, and yet was a woman who lacked and 
did not obtain just the culture which would have enabled her 
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to work out always the wisest theories of life. Hers is also the 
story in these years of a village-bred woman, whose shy and 
slightly exclusive nature was still acting in the constraining 
and confining channels of a peculiar religion. The stream of 
righteousness flowed deep in Quakerism, but it did not flow 
wide. When in any individual it began to be a broad current, 
it overflowed the banks of Quakerism. 

It seems to me, who knew very thoroughly her later per- 
sonality, that her character development was not quite 
what her shy, passively accepting maidenhood promised. 
She grew strong, yet she remained or became strangely weak 
also, sometimes with most lovable weakness, but sometimes 
where it would have been better had she been strong. She 
grew liberal, yet she remained narrow. How could she keep 
from being narrow.? Quakerism and New England Puritan- 
ism both taught narrowness as a duty. The Gospel breath 
of anti-slavery lifted her out of those schools — but they 
avenged themselves. New England ostracized the Abolition- 
ist, and the reformer had a limited social experience in 
consequence of that ostracism. The result in her case was 
almost inevitable; to the end of her life Mrs. Chace never 
became quite fully aware that people, who differed from her 
in opinion, could be desirable acquaintances, if the difference 
was one that brought opposition to her principles of re- 
form. Yet, on the other hand, she was often beautifully 
tolerant of "reformers" who went beyond her in opinion, 
or moved in erratic manner to ends that she considered un- 
desirable. She still thought they were "trying to make the 
world better," and she forgave them the error of their effort 
for the sake of what she believed to be the virtue of their 
desire. But the ordinary world of people, who rear their 
children, and follow artistic, literary, charitable, festive 
or religious pursuits in the customary pathways — no, 
Mrs. Chace never quite justly appreciated that world. Its 
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purposes did not seem ethically large to her, and she some- 
times thought those purposes smaller than they were. Of 
course, there were always individuals in that world whom 
she saw and rated otherwise, but her early life did not bring 
her into contact with many such individuals; and, by the 
time I knew her, she had not much desire to broaden her 
experience by coming into contact with them. Yet I am 
sure that she had within her always the capacity for a large 
and, gracious socially humanitarian development, had not 
something also in her nature, and more in environment and 
influence, stunted that development. 

She did not readily understand people, she did not readily 
conceive of character probabilities and improbabilities as 
to conduct. She easily took strong and hostile prejudices 
against people, and she acted hastily, resolutely and some- 
times disastrously, in consequence of a prejudice which she 
had supposed to be a moral conviction. But when persuaded 
of her mistake, she dropped the prejudice as readily as she 
had taken it, and atoned in a nobly natural manner. 

She had great moral courage, but physically she was a 
coward, and personally and socially she was not only deli- 
cately shy, she was timid to an unfortunate degree. So all 
her life there were elements within her nature which made 
contradictory manifestation and modified each other. 

Her domestic situation was admirably adapted to develop 
much that was finest and greatest in her, but it did not 
afford a check to the growth of some other quality, and she 
never possessed that self-consciousness which would have 
enabled her to see what tendency should be checked in her- 
self. That peculiar self-consciousness was lacking in her 
original endowment. She had not enough of it to know that 
she had it not in full measure. She thought that she directed 
her moral and mental development. Of course she did — a 
little; but she mainly let it grow. 
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Her husband was a mighty man in his sphere of outer 
life; but although he naturally managed the finances of the 
establishment, did the marketing, paid the bills, and some- 
times said he could not afford to buy something, he still 
yielded to her the superior station inside the home, and 
yielded it to her not even as to a partner, b;-t rather as to 
the sovereign of the realm. Quietly sure of his rule in the 
factory, the strong, silent man never seemed to think of 
coordinate sovereignty in the house, the social circle, or with 
the children. It chanced, moreover, that except for him 
Mrs. Chace's household, during forty years after her son 
George was born, consisted only of persons hired to do her 
wiU, or of young children properly subject to her command. 
She grew to be a dominant, though intensely feminine, 
monarch. 

She took her motherhood conscientiously, and her personal 
joy was in her children, though she was a brooding and 
solicitous rather than a caressing mother. Perhaps she was 
different as to that in her younger life, but I remember her 
as personally demonstrative only to her very youngest 
son, the ninth of her ten children; and yet, I am certain 
that an older one was really her best beloved child while his 
brief, beautiful life lasted. 

George Arnold, her first child, was a genial-natured boy 
who died before he was quite nine years old. To his mother 
came the extreme agonies of human experience, while she 
was herself still at an age when many women are -merely 
girls grown a little too old to dance with college boys. 
Adelia Bartlett, the next in order of birth, died six months 
after George did. The mother remembered her as a blonde, 
womanly little creature. Susan, born in 1834, the third in 
order of birth, was the first to die. Mrs. Chace having 
been the mother of four children, for a time had only one, 
John Gould, who lived for five charming years and, dying, 
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left an only brother, the baby Oliver, whose death made 
Mrs. Chace childless. 

After that came the late blossoms of her womanly exist- 
ence: Samuel Oliver (the special child of her heart), born 
in 1843; Arnold Buffum, born in 1845; Elizabeth (Lillie) 
Buffum, born 1847; Edward Gould in 1849, and Mary in 
1852. 

Mrs. Chace had a long and dangerous illness in 1834. 

Aenold Buffum to Mr. Chace 

"Philadelphia, 2nd mo., 31, 183^. Thine of the 26th came 
to hand this morning and brought with it a solemn gloom. 
I consulted thy mother about going immediately, as pro- 
posed by thee. She seemed anxious to go ; but the very 
unfavorable season of the year for such a journey, the cir- 
cumstance that she has not been accustomed to travel alone, 
the impossibility of my leaving my business to accompany 
her, the great exposure she must necessarily endure in the 
journey to the imminent hazard of her own health, and 
the apparent uncertainty of her being able to arrive in 
season to again see her beloved daughter, induced me to dis- 
courage her going. 

"We doubt not but everything is done which kindness and 
skill can do for her. Whether life or death be her portion, 
I trust she is prepared for either ; and though to us all her 
departure would seem a severe loss, yet we should remember 
that He who kindly gave her to us, best knows the proper 
time to take back that which He has lent." 

Mes. Chace to Mes. Arnold Buffum 

"3rd mo., 17. I have been very sick, my dear mother. 
Everything that could alleviate my sufferings or add to my 
comfort has been ministered unto me. My beloved husband 
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has spent much of his time in giving me his personal atten- 
tion, and much money to render me comfortable. My utmost 
exertions will be insufficient to repay him for his unceasing 
kindness." 

Mes. Chace to Mr. Chace 

"Phila., 5th mo., If., 1836. Second day morning, Rebecca 
having left her school with Mary Grew, we went to the navy 
yard, where is a ship which has been twelve years in build- 
ing and will require about two years more of constant labor. 
It is the largest ever built in the United States. 

"We then visited the glass works. I thought how George 
would like to see the melted glass blown and worked into 
shape. Thence we proceeded to the widows' asylum. It is 
a large, neat building and contains sixty-two aged widows. 
They occupy airy chambers, have nice beds, nice bureaus 
and other furniture, and all carpeted. On the same square 
is the Orphan Asylum. Has a large schoolroom and nice, 
large lodging rooms and an extensive and beautiful play- 
ground." 

Mrs. Chace continues with short accounts of visits to the 
Hospital for the Blind and the Shot Tower, after which 
she tells of a visit to the Penitentiary: 

"This is built, I believe, of stone, with a round building 
in the center, from which extend in all directions eight long 
buildings or wings, lighted from the top and having an 
open passage running through the center from the central 
building, on each side of which are the prisoners' cells. The 
whole is then enclosed by a high wall. The prisoners are 
kept in solitary confinement ; all who are able to work 
are allowed the privilege. There are now, I believe, over 
three hundred, many of whom are females and some quite 
young girls. No boys except colored boys, white boys being 
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sent to the House of Refuge. We entered an empty cell. 
It contained a low, narrow bedstead of boards, turned up in 
one corner, a shoemaking bench, a hydrant and two pipes 
running through for warming the room, which is done by 
boiling water. The cells communicate by a back door with 
a small yard, in which the prisoners are allowed to walk for 
an hour. There is a Bible in each cell and they are allowed 
to read religious books and to write letters to and receive 
them from their friends, subject to inspection." 

The letter gives an account of some preparations for an 
anti-slavery fair, and then continues : 

"Tell Asenath and mother Chace that I do not find any 
dark calico that looks any better than we can get at Fall 
River, so I think I shall not get any. Have got hair for 
A. and butter knives. Oh! I do want to see the dear chil- 
dren. Kiss them all for me and tell them I shall bring them 
something if they are good. Have bought dining china and 
paid for it too." 

Extracts prom Mrs. Chace's Journal 

"When George was two years old we had a black woman 
to clean house who brought with her a baby about eleven 
months old. The first time he saw her I asked him what it 
was. He replied, 'Little dog.' I said she was a little girl. 
He looked at her with some surprise and then exclaimed very 
tenderly, 'Pippy, pippy' (pretty). When he was carried 
into the bedroom he wanted to 'kiss little girl,' and I told 
him he might go and bid her farewell, feeling myself some- 
thing of a repugnance to a nearer salutation; but he was 
not satisfied until he was permitted to kiss her." 
* * mt * 

"I was told one day that George had said something to 
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a colored girl which was very uncivil. I asked him what 
he had said the day before that was very naughty. He 
studied a while and then told of something as uncivil that 
he had said to another person. He afterward recollected 
the other. I then told him that he must stay in my room 
all the time out of school the next day and think how naughty 
the first was, and all of the succeeding day and think of the 
last. He did not murmur, for he felt that it was just; but 
after a few minutes he said, 'Mother, I can think of what 
I said to Charlotte in the morning and what I said to 
Esther in the afternoon.' (Thinking that one day would 
suffice.)" 

» » « * 

"2nd mo., 7, 1836. First day evening. The dear children 
have all gone quietly and happily to bed. As usual, several 
chapters were read in the Bible and George answered ques- 
tions asked from them very readily. I requested Adelia at 
the commencement of each chapter to remember a word and 
she did, such as 'baptize,' 'Jesus,' 'sinners,' etc., and she 
wanted to answer some questions like her brother, and so 
I helped her and she repeated several after me and was very 
happy." 

* » « * 

"I felt sorry to hear him [George] tell what he knew to 
be false, and I told him that children who told wrong stories 
and continued to do so could not go and live with God when 
they die, but must live with the wicked one. He looked sur- 
prised at first, and then put on a look of affected indifference 
and replied, 'I don't care for that.' I was shocked and 
grieved exceedingly and looked steadily upon him. He tried 
to look unconcerned, but he averted his eyes from the look 
he met in mine. He showed that he was distressed but was 
not humble enough to confess it. I felt the need of help. 
I felt that punishment would be ill-timed and would fall far 
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short of reaching the case. I sought, I humbly trust, where 
only help is found. Adelia saw my distress and crept quietly 
and gently to my side and put her face to mine. I was 
touched by the sympathy of my dear daughter and said 
(perhaps injudiciously) that I was very glad she came to 
comfort me. George could hold out no longer. He came 
with great earnestness and said, 'I will be a good boy, too.' 
He said he was sorry and he really appeared so. Again we 
were a happy family. After a few minutes Adelia said, 
'I am the little girl that comforted mother when she felt 
bad,' and I saw that I had been erring in praising in her 
what should have been left alone to take its natural course." 

* « * • 

"After her [Susan's] illness [scarlet fever], when sitting 
on my lap or laying her head in it, she seemed perfectly 
happy, and one of these was usually her remedy for any 
trouble which crossed her path." 

"While she went to school, [held in the house] in the 
winter, she used generally two or three times a day to ask 
leave to come out to 'see muvver,' and coming deliberately 
into the room she would say, 'Want lay head,' and come 
and lay her head in my lap and suck her finger a few 
minutes, and then walk back into school as deliberately as 
before. At the table her conduct was exemplary. For some 
weeks before she had the scarlet fever, when her father took 
up the Bible to read at the breakfast table, she would lay 
down her knife, generally without being spoken to, and fold 
her hands ; though she did not always keep them so until 
he had finished, and this I did not expect at her age." 

* * * * 

"First day morning, with her bonnet and cloak on, she 
sat in the kitchen doorway and laughed and played with 
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her sister and brother, who were usually quite willing to stay 
with her and wait upon her helplessness [she had been un- 
able to walk since her illness], and she crept up and down 
the steps and was very joyous. I had intended to take her 
to meeting as soon as she was well enough, and it had been 
talked about in her presence. She was very much pleased, 
frequently saying, 'I will sit still.' That morning, the last 
first-day she was with us, she was sitting on the carpet 
and said, imploringly, 'I want do meeting.' I told her she 
should go as soon as she could walk. She replied, 'Farver 

tan tarry me.' " 

* * * * 

"I have omitted to say that she felt a sympathy for the 
poor slave without, it is true, being able to understand his 
condition, knowing only that he was poor and suffering. 
When permitted to look at the articles belonging to the 
Sewing Society she would say of the kneeling representation, 
'Poor save, muvver, poor save'; and I believe it was the day 
before her sickness, when I was dressing her in the morning, 
her sister asked me why I called Amos Dresser, who was 
then here, 'brother Dresser.' I replied, 'Because he is an 
Abolitionist and so am I.' Susan answered also, 'So I.' " 

Of Susan 

"I used to hear her, almost whenever I left the room, 
calling out ' Mother come, mother come ; ' and she used to 
say, when I had been away and returned, 'I dad movo' tum.' 
I now anticipate the day, whether near or distant, when she 
will again be glad that 'Mother has come.' " 

The Halversens were a Norwegian family, with the mem- 
bers of which Mrs. Chace maintained friendly relations for 
some fifty years. 
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Mrs. Chace to Mrs. Arnold Buffum 

"10th mo., 1st, 1837. A week ago, intelligence came that 
Canute Halversen with his numerous family had arrived in 
a brig at Boston. 

"Only think of the law that requires that foreigners 
should pay $2.00 a head for landing on our shores ! Our 
forefathers came to this country and took it by force from 
its rightful possessors. We decree that no person shall set 
his foot thereon, with intent to remain, without paying us 
for the privilege. As if North America was not wide and 
long enough for all who may choose to live in it ! If any 
can be better off here than at home, why may they not come ? 

"I went to meeting today for the first time [after a long 
illness]. It really seemed very pleasant — but oh! the recol- 
lection of that day when we sat before our little Susan's 
coffin. Oh ! mother ! what shall I do .'' Her loss is so present 
with me. 

"Lydia would write by this opportunity, but she has 
writing to do for the A[nti-] S[lavery] Society which must 
be done. Did thee carry thy rose to Philadelphia.""' 

From Mrs. Chace's Journal 

" Ji.-mo.—9—1837 . During my protracted illness two years 
ago my mind was brought into closer communion with my 
God than I had ever before enjoyed, until so perfect became 
my submission to His will that I gave up all into His holy 
keeping, even my dear husband and children, if it was His 
pleasure to remove me, firmly believing that if He pleased to 
take me He would himself supply all they would thereby lose, 
so that even the dear lambs committed to our care would 
not suffer by my removal." 

"6-mo.-17-1837. Prevented by the state of my health 
from attending meetings with my dear friends, I esteem it 
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a great privilege to sit down at home to commune with my 
own heart and be still, and hold sweet communion with Him 
whom I trust my soul loveth. The time is rapidly approach- 
ing when I may be suddenly called from works to rewards, 
and oh ! when I think how little I have done to advance the 
glory of God I tremble to think of it. Oh ! were it not for 
my hope and belief in the atoning sacrifice of my blessed 
Redeemer I should have no anchor to rest upon. My own 
merits I feel would go but little way." 

Mrs. Chace to Mb,. Chace 

"Fall River, 12 mo., 31, 1837. I was disappointed that 
thou concluded not to come home yesterday. The overseer 
in the spinning room (Boodry) has had a scrape with one of 
the spooler tenders (Abby King) and has put her out of the 
factory twice by the strong arm of physical force, and she, 
to be revenged, has taken the strong arm of the law and 
they are waiting for thee to come home to help them manage 
it. I believe he is not fit to be clothed with authority, and 
I think if he was a hireling of mine I should divest him of it 
very speedily. 

" Oh ! what a storm they have had at Washington. And 
J. Q. Adams, what an uncompromising defender of the right. 
The slaveholders only want Boodry's authority to use it 
xipon Adams as he did upon the spooler tender." 

The following paragraph and verses are taken from 
Mrs. Chace's manuscripts : 

" 'Mother,' said George, on the day of his last visit to 
the sitting room, 'when thy Calla blooms, I shall want to see 
it.' In three days, while the bud was yet green, his eyes 
were closed in death. 
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"The opening flower, thou wished to see, 
Is bright and blooming now ; 
Its hue is delicate and fair, 

But where, oh! where art thou? 

"I listen for those gentle tones 
So soft, so dear to me, 
'My mother, when thy Calla blooms, 
I wish the flower to see.' 

"For when its bud was fresh and green. 
Thy cheerful voice was heard. 
In sweetest accents pouring forth 
Each kind and tender word. 

"One morning when the sun was bright. 
And all around was fair. 
Once more, the sunlight to behold. 
Thou came with languid air. 

"And, seated at the window here. 
Upon thy pillowed chair. 
Thou gave one last, one lingering look 
Upon the dooryard, where 

"Thy feet, in merry gambols, oft 
Had sported in high glee; 
Thy joyous shout had rent the air 
So fearlessly and free, 

"Upon the garden, where the flowers 
Thy boundless love had shared. 
And where the worm, beneath thy feet, 
And grasshopper were spared. 
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"But three days more, and human skill 
Had done its all for thee; 
But three days more, and cherished hopes 
Were crushed most bitterly." 

Obituaky Notice in the "Liberatoe" of March 8, 1839 

"In Fall River, on Monday morning the 25 ult., after 
lingering illness which he bore with patience, fortitude and 
sweetness of temper, George Arnold Chace, in the 9th year 
of his age, son of Samuel and Elizabeth B. Chace. 

"Although young in years, he was the devoted friend of 
the slave, and gave early promise of being one of the firmest 
advocates of the rights of the oppressed. 

"His mind was developed much beyond his years, but, as 
is often the case with such children, his body had been 
delicate from infancy." 
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CHAPTER THIRD 

Anti-Slavery Work, 1832-1839 

THE object of this and some other chapters is to sug- 
gest the vast amount of obscure work performed by 
the rank and file in the Garrisonian body of Abolitionists 
before 1865, and by that remnant which continued to 
labor through several succeeding years under the leadership 
of Wendell Phillips. 

It seems that this purpose can be best accomplished by 
giving here much correspondence that has little or no inter- 
est except as it may help to give an impression of tireless 
effort. To produce that impression I have not hesitated to 
use material, the reading of which may be tedious. The work 
itself must have been tedious, and much record of it has 
been omitted. 

Treble all that is here told or suggested and some idea 
may be obtained of the work that Mrs. Chace did for the 
anti-slavery cause. 

Multiply that by thousands and some conception may be 
formed of what all the other Abolitionists were doing, during 
more than thirty years. 

The New England Anti-Slavery Society was organized 
by twelve men on the 6th of January, 1832. The constitu- 
tion of the Society was first published in the Liberator of 
February 18, 1832, together with a list of its officers, 
William Lloyd Garrison being corresponding secretary and 
Arnold Buffum, president. 

The latter's daughter Rebecca taught school in Uxbridgc, 
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whence, in August, 1833, she wrote to Mrs. Chace telKng her 
about a colored girl whom she calls merely "Susan." Her 
references to Susan's story make it evident that hers was one 
of those cases which Southern slaveholders considered as in- 
volving them in great hardship, and affording especial justi- 
fication for their later effort to break away from the Union. 
They could not quite comfortably take their slaves with 
them on journeys North, because the slaves sometimes de- 
cided that they preferred their owners should suffer the 
hardship of losing servants to suffering themselves the hard- 
ships of slavery. 

Here is Rebecca's report of Susan's story: Susan is in 
Uxbridge and there has been a plan for her to go to Fall 
River, but apparently there was some difficulty about 
Mrs. Chace's taking her into the family. 

"She was very ready," writes Rebecca, "to live with thee, 
but when she found thou did not want her, she thought she 
should prefer Worcester, where she has friends among the 
colored people. A Mrs. Hill wants her; but it is hardly 
safe for her to go there. 

"The poor child's mind has been like a tempest-tossed 
vessel. She had been 'reared,' she said, in the house, and 
could not work hard. It appears she was a great favorite 
with her mistress, who treated her kindly and kept her for 
her waiting maid. Susan says she would never leave her. 
She traveled with her — has been several times to Philadel- 
phia — was acquainted with the families Father visited. She 
was repeatedly offered freedom while there, but would not 
leave her mistress ; but when her mistress died, Susan became 
the property of her nephew, who let her out to others. The 
family with whom she came to Worcester hired her as they 
would a horse, and treated her very unkindly. This made 
her wish to be free, but she did not know if it would be best 
to accept freedom, for she could not be sure of a comfortable 
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living. She says she asked God to direct her, although she 
hardly knew how to pray, and it seemed to her the Almighty 
intended she should be free. 

"She is a good girl; whatever she does, she does well. 'She 
seemed to think, or feel rather — for she knew it was not 
so — that if she went to Harvey's she should be bound there 
for life. I told her this morning I should not urge her in 
the least ; I knew it would be a good home for her, but 
she must now act for herself. She appeared considerably 
affected and said she wished she knew what was best. She 
repeated to herself, 'If I do not like to stay I can go away,' 
as if she would learn it. 

"She supposes her age to be about twenty-eight. The 
principal reason she prefers Worcester is that the colored 
people told her she should learn to read. This is her heart's 
desire. She said this morning, 'Do you think. Miss Rebecca, 
I could learn to read in Fall River.'" I told her I did not 
doubt it. 'Then I will go,' said she. She is an interesting 
girl, and I want thee to be interested in her." 

In a postscript Rebecca adds: "Susan has concluded not 
to go to Fall River. I found the only reason she was will- 
ing to go was because she thought I wished it. As I had 
been her teacher and she had been here, she felt under obli- 
gation to me ; but she shall not go anywhere to please me. I 
love her, and will do anything I can for her, but she is free." 

In this letter, Rebecca also says : "We had a delightful 
visit from dear Father. He came seventh day, [and] ad- 
dressed a large and attentive audience, first day, on Slavery. 
The ministers both came to see him. He was happy and so 
was I; yes, just as happy as I could be. 

"My school closes today. I shall write to Father [that] 
I am ready to go to Philadelphia. 'Tis my wish now to take 
a colored infant school. I believe I can do more good in 
that way than in any other." 
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Rebecca was twenty-three years old when she wrote that 
letter. We commend it as giving a touchingly beautiful 
picture of the high-hearted white maiden, throbbing with 
tender sympathy, beside the timid, conscientious, dusky girl 
who had so lately been a piece of property, longing to become 
a human being. Could anything be lovelier than Susan's 
grateful desire to please Rebecca, except Rebecca's simple 
"I love her" written of the slave girl, who had to repeat to 
herself a formula to assure her anxious heart that she could 
go or stay as seemed best to herself.'' Yet, she was "not 
quite safe." The legal situation was not then settled, and 
the Boston Curtises were ready with every legal weapon 
they could invent to prove that any and every Susan so 
brought to Massachusetts might be carted southward again, 
either as a piece of luggage in the wagon or as beast of 
burden harnessed "like a horse" in the traces. 

A great deal has been said about the moral courage of 
the early Abolitionists. It would be difRcult to overestimate 
it ; yet in preparing this account of humble, detail work I 
have been especially impressed by the intellectual courage 
to which this narrative bears witness. It was mental as well 
as moral boldness for obscure Fall River women in the 
thirties to think that they could do anything to change the 
national policy in regard to slavery. 

The pioneer Abolitionists were hardy thinkers — deep 
thinkers too, profoundly understanding cause and effect in 
human movement. They were also skillful workers of a new 
method. They showed what might be called mechanical 
ability as to propaganda, both seizing and creating oppor- 
tunity and instrumentality to get their facts and ideas where 
the public must notice them. They were not harebrained 
hunters following flitting phantoms over devious paths in the 
regions of effort. They were steadfast sowers of seed in 
every comer of the national pastures, all the while that they 
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plowed and furrowed and planted its wide open domains. 
The teeth of the dragon that they sowed arose in due time 
from the soil, a phalanx of embodied conviction which bore 
reluctant Presidents, Generals, and Congressmen on past 
Gettysburg to the ballot box, wherein the nation placed its 
vote for the Thirteenth and Fifteenth Amendments to the 
United States Constitution. 

The Anti-Slavery work before the Southern rebellion was 
not done merely in Faneuil Hall or before the Boston Court 
House when it was surrounded by chains. It was also done 
in cottages and schoolhouses where, during thirty preced- 
ing years, earnest men and women had met "two or three 
gathered together." The hearts of unknown Northern 
mothers had assured the triumph of freedom long years 
before the "stainless soldier stood" and fell attacking the 
fortress where Slavery defended its monstrous existence. 

Mrs. Chace to Mrs. Arnold Buffum 

"Fall River, 5th mo., ^Oth, 1835. Lydia [Buffum] has 
a nice school of 21 scholars and expects more. Among them 
are three colored children: Harriet, and a little girl and boy 
part Indian and part negro, cunning looking enough. Sarah 
expects to go to Boston to attend the Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion. Our Society sends five delegates, viz., A. Bronson, 
N. B. Borden, representative to Congress, Azariah Shove, 
Abm Bowen and E. W. Pratt." 

Mrs. .Chace to Arnold Buffum 

"5tli mo., i23, 1835. I suppose you have learned by the 
Liberator that we have had the company and labors of 
S. J. May in this place in the great and good cause in which 
thou art so heartily engaged. He gave four public lectures, 
and one to the Friends at this house. He stood in the door- 
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way between our two rooms and talked well for more than 
an hour. All seemed satisfied. He was just the right man. 
Oh ! it is strange that so many who are really convinced 
do so hold back. There has been a new Lyceum formed 
upon more liberal principles than the former, in which has 
been lately discussed the question, 'Is slavery in the Southern 
states a subject in which the citizens of the non-slaveholding 
states ought to take part.?' framed by Dr. Simon Clough 
so as to exclude discussion concerning the District of Colum- 
bia and the territories. But the friends of the black man 
went over the whole ground. They continued the discussion 
for three evenings, the right side supported by X. B. Borden, 
Dr. Hooper, L. Lapham, schoolmaster. Dr. Sisson and 
Richard French, and opposed by Dr. Clough, Joseph Good- 
ing, Esq., and Dr. P. W. Leland, customs house officer. 
The question, however, was decided right by vote. Asa Bron- 
son says that he tried for a long time, but he could find no 
rest for the sole of his foot short of immediate emancipation. 
The Lovell family are warm in the cause." 

An undated fragment of a letter remains which Lydia 
Buffum wrote, probably from Philadelphia, and certainly 
in this decade to INIrs. Chace in Fall River. It contains 
suggestions that she and Sarah Buffum should get up a 
petition against "Patton's resolution," the famous "gag 
rule" forbidding even the reading of anti-slavery petitions 
in Congress. This letter also discusses matters concerning 
anti-slavery fairs in which the sisters cooperated. It also 
mentions as follows somebody named Coffin, but the name is 
not plainly enough written to make it certain that it means 
Levi Coffin, the great "Slave Rescuer." 

"Last first-day Coffin went on to New York to carry 

a couple of runaway slaves ; a man who escaped all the way 
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from [name illegible, probably Alabama], fording rivers, 
sleeping in the day, and traveling by night, until he reached 
the long looked for haven. But even here he cannot rest ; 
he must go on or he is again enslaved. He is said to be an 
extraordinary man in mind and body. The Abolitionists 
intend to have his portrait taken and his history written 
with the real name of his master and himself and to send 
him to England. 

"The other is a woman who ran away from her master 
about a year ago, but was taken by him. She then remained 

in Delaware whence she has run away again. expects 

to take her on to Marcus. Father is with him. Here are 
two incontrovertible evidences that the slaves love to be 
free." 

The first steps toward forming the Ladies' Anti-Slavery 
Society of Fall River were taken on July 4, 1835. 

The preamble to the constitution of this society is written 
largely in the religious phraseology common in that day. 
It contains, however, the following passage, which is signifi- 
cant in view of later political discussion : 

"We believe that Slavery in this country is a sin of no 
ordinary magnitude, that it is national and not a sectional 
sin, and that every individual is guilty who has not done 
something to purify our national escutcheon from this foul 
blot." 

The Article of the Constitution most worthy of present 
consideration is this : 

"Art. Third. The object of this Society is to procure 
for the enslaved, immediate and entire emancipation from 
Slavery — for the free, relief from the oppression of public 
sentiment, and the elevation of both to the enjoyment of 
civil, intellectual, and religious rights and privileges equal 
with ourselves — and this Society will endeavor to accom- 
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plish these objects by the use of such means as are naturally 
adapted to overcome those wicked prejudices which so 
effectually exclude coloured persons from the sympathy 
of the American People. They will disseminate light to re- 
prove the 'Oppressor at the South and North, but they 
will never countenance the oppressed in resorting to physical 
force in defence of their rights.' " 

The records of this society show that Mrs. Chace's sisters 
Sarah and Lydia were prominent members from the first 
and that early meetings were devoted mainly to reading and 
discussing literature about slavery. 

There is no record to show just when Mrs. Chace joined 
the Society. In March, 1836, two meetings of women were 
held at her house, to consider the advisability of forming 
an Anti-Slavery organization. At the first of these meet- 
ings, Mrs. Chace, from the chair, offered the following 
resolutions : 

"In view of the suffering of our coloured brethren and 
sisters at the South, unjustly held in slavery, and in the 
North, subjected to a prejudice almost equally oppressive; 

"Resolved: That it is our duty to do unto them all things 
whatsoever we would that they should do unto us were we 
in their situation and they in ours. 

"Resolved: That we can best promote the good of their 
cause by united effort. 

"Therefore resolved: That we will form a society for the 
purpose of assisting in the work of the abolition of Slavery 
by all moral, peaceful and lawful means, and we will perse- 
veringly plead with our voices and labor with our hands 
for the promotion of the cause until slavery is abolished 
in our land, while we have the power to do so." 

These resolutions were unanimously adopted and a consti- 
tution presented for consideration, but a suggestion was 
made that no action be taken until conference be had with 
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the Ladies' Anti-Slavery Society. Apparently in conse- 
quence of such discussion, this effort was fused in that of 
the already existing society. 

In June, 1836, Mrs. Chace was elected Vice-President of 
the Society, the record of her election being the first time 
her name appears in the minutes of the meetings. On 
July 25 she presided at a regular meeting held at the 
Washington Schoolhouse. From this time on, she frequently 
occupied the chair and became increasingly active. A regu- 
lar meeting of the board of managers of the society was 
held at the house of Samuel B. Chace on August 6, 1836, 
and at this meeting it was voted to send thirty dollars to 
the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society. 

At this time the women of the society were evidently 
trying to think what effective work they could do and were 
advancing from action to action as ideas occurred. 

Methods of agitation were not then very much developed, 
but in the months of September and October committees 
were appointed by the society to secure signatures to a 
woman's petition to Congress for the abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia; to prepare an address to the 
women of Fall River on the subject of slavery, and to 
consider what might be done for the colored people in the 
village. 

Mrs. Chace was a member of each of these committees, 
and her name and that of her sister Sarah head the list 
of those who reported the work of the petition committee. 
This report shows that the work was done most systemat- 
ically. A house to house canvass was made ; six hundred 
and thirty names were obtained and a copy of the soci- 
ety's Anti-Slavery Address was left in nearly every home in 
Fall River. 

In commenting upon the work the report says : 

"We have considered the presentation of the Petition to 
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Congress as but one of the benefits resulting from its circu- 
lation. It has aroused the attention of many who had never 
thought and some who had never known much of the situa- 
tion of those for whom we plead." 

It was doubtless at this time that Mrs. Chace formed 
the opinion which she held strongly in later life, that the 
circulation of petitions was one of the most effective 
methods in reform work. 

At the annual meeting of the society held July 4, 1837, 
Mrs. Chace was chosen president, and, for some reason in- 
comprehensible to the modern mind, the name of the society 
was changed from the Ladies' Anti-Slavery Society to the 
Female Anti-Slavery Society of Fall River. 

In November, Mrs. Chace was the head of a committee 
chosen to arrange for lectures by the Grimke sisters, and 
a few months later she suggested to the society the forma- 
tion of an Anti-Slavery Circulating Library and was active 
in its establishment. She was appointed a delegate to the 
Female Anti-Slavery Convention held in Philadelphia in 
May, 1838. She also served on two publication committees 
and was librarian for three months. 

Mrs. Chace was one of a committee to prepare the annual 
report of the society. The records show that she herself 
wrote a report which after being discussed in several meet- 
ings was rejected. No reason for this is given, but It is 
natural to suppose that it was in some way due to dissen- 
sions which were then agitating all the anti-slavery body, 
there being some evidence in the records that the Fall 
River Society was beginning to feel the effect of those 
dissensions. 

At the annual meeting of the society in 1839, Mrs. Chace 
was again chosen president, but as she and her family moved 
to Rhode Island shortly after her election, her active con- 
nection with the society must soon have ceased. 
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During the period of which we have record, several meet- 
ings of the society were held at the home of Samuel B. Chace, 
and the name of his cousin Lamira appears in the last year 
as that of an active worker, while the names of Mrs. Chace's 
sisters are prominent all through. Arnold Buffum addressed 
one of the later meetings. 

During the years of Mrs. Chace's membership, the work 
of the society, in addition to what has already been 
mentioned, consisted in circulating Anti-Slavery literature, 
including copies of the Liberator; petitioning the state 
Legislature in regard to the rights of negroes ; correspond- 
ing with similar "female" societies; arranging for public 
meetings and passing and forwarding appropriate resolutions 
on special occasions, such as the murder of Lovejoy and 
some anti-slavery action taken by Dr. B. B. Sisson in the 
Massachusetts General Court. 

It may be well to state here, for the benefit of the modern 
reader who is not thoroughly conversant with the details 
of early Anti-Slavery history, that the Liberator was 
Mr. Garrison's personal organ, and mainly his personal 
property. There was question for several years whether or 
not to adopt it as the official organ of the Massachusetts 
or other Anti-Slavery Society. Some tentative adoption 
was made. The paper was taken for a few months at a time 
on formal trial, or a certain portion of it was retained as 
ofl'icial, the rest of the sheet being left under Mr. Garrison's 
sole sovereignty. It was difficult to support the Liberator 
unless it were the Society's organ. 

The experiment of using it as such did not, however, 
succeed. Briefly summarized, and omitting irrelevant and 
rather personal complications, the trouble was that Mr. Gar- 
rison was a non-resistant, a Perfectionist, and held Quaker 
principles about Sunday. He was determined to express 
himself on these subjects. To some of the Abolitionists, 
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these opinions were obnoxious in themselves. Other people 
merely thought that the Liberator should be assisted by 
individuals as an individual paper, and that an Anti-Slavery 
organ must discuss general reforms only in a purely inci- 
dental way. There was inevitably much friction and contro- 
versy about aU this matter inside the Anti-Slavery ranks, 
where in those years was a group of people enthusiastically 
devoted to Mr. Garrison, a group who cared nothing for him 
personally and who detested many of his opinions, and a 
group midway between these two in feeling and idea. In the 
second half of this decade the question of voting duty also 
began to loom before the Abolitionist conscience. Mr. Garri- 
son was then a non-voter merely because he was a non- 
resistant and thought it wrong to take active part in any 
function connected with earthly governments. He had not, 
at this time, quite evolved his theory that to vote under the 
United States Constitution was equivalent to recognition of 
its pro-slavery compromises as valid law. IVIr. Phillips had 
not, so far as has been yet made public, quite formed his 
opinions, as an Abolitionist, on the voting ethic. 

The hints at controversy, which appear obscurely in 
records and letters of this period, refer to the above men- 
tioned issues, and also to the question what part women 
might properly take in the Anti-Slavery movement. 

Mrs. Maria Weston Chapman was one of the most bril- 
liant and beautiful of the Abolitionist women. She was the 
author of "Right and Wrong," which was published in 
the decade of 1830; it was she whom Lowell celebrates in his 
verse about an Anti-Slaver^' Fair; she was an intimate 
friend of Harriet Martineau, and late in life she edited 
the Englishwoman's Autobiography. Her husband was a 
cousin of Ann Greene, who in 1837 became the wife of 
Wendell Phillips, and ]Mrs. Chapman has been, perhaps 
by some exaggeration of her influence, credited with having 
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had much share in determining that young orator to be a 
Garrisonian and no other kind of an Abolitionist. 

I think Mrs. Chapman's personal acquaintance with 
Mrs. Chace never did proceed very far. 

Mas. Mauia Weston Chapman to Mas. Chace 

"Boston, June ^8. My beloved friend, I shall not be able 
to come to Fall River. I grieve over my disappointment, 
but an unexpected press of matters, both domestic and pub- 
lic, will prevent. I expected so much pleasure in seeing you 
again, — in meeting with the faithful friends of the cause, — 
in mutual help and encouragement at this trial hour ! But 
I must relinquish the satisfaction. 

"Tell the friends from me, that if there ever was a 
moment when vigilance, diligence. Fidelity were demanded, 
it is now. Now (if it were possible) the very elect would be 
deceived. Intrigue, falsehood, treachery are at work. But 
it is our business to be so faithful that they shall be com- 
pelled to throw off the mask. God bless you all, dear and 
worthy advocates of Freedom. I tell you my whole heart 
in a word, — 'Stand by the Liberator!' " 

In 1886, Mrs. Chace wrote a letter the major portion of 
which is here given. It was in response to an invitation 
from Mrs. Mary A. Livermore to visit her on a day which 
she had set apart for the commemoration of Mrs. Chapman. 
Mrs. Chace's dates are probably a little confused in this 
letter, but they are not seriously inaccurate, and the inci- 
dents which she relates did certainly occur within the years 
from 183.5 to 1839: 

"My recollections of Maria Chapman are vivid and de- 
lightful. I first knew her as early as 1836, not long after 
the Boston mob. She was then young and very beautiful. 
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I went for the first time to the N. E. Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention. She invited me to stay at her house. They were 
living on West St. in great simplicity of style, being devoted 
heart and soul and purse to the A. S. cause. The A. S. 
women had recently had a Fair, — I guess the first one. I 
remember as Mrs. Chapman and I sat together in the meet- 
ing on a warm afternoon, she took off her bonnet — it was 
a handsome leghorn, without any trimming except a wide 
ribbon around the crown which came down on one side, 
making a string, which she had pinned up on the other side. 
She said to me in a whisper, 'This is some ribbon I had 
left over after making needlebooks for the Fair, and I 
hadn't enough for two strings.' 

"She told me how she had been insulted as she walked in 
the street, by the clerks coming out of the shops and calling 
after her with odious epithets. She said she had become 
afraid to walk on Washington St. alone, and when she had 
no one else, she took a little child with her for protection. 
She said they had now no social standing in Boston. 

"She had three little children, and though so young, they 
seemed imbued with the Anti-Slavery spirit. I was told (I 
think by herself) that her little boy was sitting on the floor 
tearing a newspaper to pieces; and she said to him, 'Oh, 
Henry, you mustn't tear the paper.' He exclaimed, 'Why, 
it isn't the Liberator, Mother.' 

"While I was there, at that time, the New England Non- 
Resistance Society was organized, and she was the Secre- 
tary, never seeming to weary of these constant labors, al- 
though she was entertaining visitors at every meal in the 
most hospitable manner. And I am reminded here of an inci- 
dent which occurred in the Non-Resistance meeting in con- 
nection with another of the noble women of that time. 
I was sitting beside Lydia Maria Child, near the table where 
Mrs. Chapman was acting as secretary, when Samuel J. May 
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came round to take the names of those who would join the 
Society. When he asked Mrs. Child she said she wasn't 
quite convinced of the principle, and she couldn't give her 
name. There were some questions in her mind. 'Well,' said 
he, 'now, will you state your objections to the meeting, and 
perhaps they can be answered to your satisfaction.' She 
replied, while her face beamed with the animation which 
marked its expression, 'Oh, but I see the answers myself.' " 

Arnold Buffum to Mrs. Chace 

"March Ii-, 1836. I am glad to learn that the Anti- 
Slavery cause is gaining with you. Here it makes but very 
little progress. We must not look to cities to take the lead 
in any reform, but to the yeomanry of the country, and 
principally to females. 

"Yesterday I took Nathaniel B. Borden to the colored 
Episcopal Church, where he had an opportunity of seeing 
the Aristocracy of the colored population of our City. 
When thee comes we shall make a party of our colored 
friends and we will also visit some of them at their homes." 

Charles C. Burleigh to Mr. Chace 

"Boston, Aug. £7, 1836. I know not to whom I ought 
to direct the expression of my gratitude for a present which 
came from your town. I accept it, rather as made to the 
Anti-Slavery cause than to myself, and feel bound to show 
myself grateful by renewed and greater zeal and exertions 
in the work in which we are engaged. 

"We have been a good deal interested here in a slave case 
which has come before our supreme court. It was very ably 
argued yesterday on both sides, and today we expect the 
decision, which, turn as it will, is sure to be of almost incal- 
culable importance. If it goes as we believe it ought to go, 
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it settles the principle that a slave brought into this State 
by the voluntary act of his master thereby becomes immedi- 
ately free. It is impossible to say with any certainty how 
the case will go. 

"Brother Weld is in this region again now. Brother 
Stanton came into the city last evening from a tour of duty. 
He goes out again tomorrow." 

"Brother Weld" is Theodore D. Weld, who later mar- 
ried Angelina Grimke. "Brother Stanton" is undoubtedly 
Henry B. Stanton, afterwards the husband of Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton. 

Correspondence between the different Anti-Slavery organ- 
izations was, as has been suggested previously, one of the 
effective means of keeping up the interest and increasing 
the energy of all engaged in the work. The following letter 
is one of those received by the Fall River Society. While 
not particularly interesting in itself, it may be worth con- 
sidering as somewhat typical. 

To THE Ladies' Anti-Slavery Society of Fall River 

" Smithfleld, 4.th, 22nd, 1837. Dear Sisters: We cordially 
accept the invitation of your correspondence on this mo- 
mentous and highly important subject, hoping it may have 
a tendency to arouse us to renewed exertion and cause our 
Society to be more efficient than it hitherto has been; there 
is such a manifest spirit of indifference and unconcern to 
the woes of others ; the love of self is so interwoven into our 
systems that it seems almost to have steeled the hearts 
against every feeling of humanity, closed up very avenue, 
and left us, or some of us, merely professed Abolitionists, 
without the life and spirit of those pioneers who are spend- 
ing time, property, and even life itself for the advancement 
of the great work of universal emancipation and who, we 
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trust, will reap a rich reward, even the reward of 'well done, 
thou good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.' 

"We number about fifty members; our Society is yet in 
its infancy, and, though it is a feeble one, we .may look 
forward and hope for better things if we put our trust in 
Him who has promised to be 'strength in weakness, riches 
in poverty and a present help in the needful times.' 

"Accept, beloved sisters, our congratulations on the state 
of your Society and our most ardent prayers for its pros- 
perity, and may you still continue your exertions with 
unabated vigour not only for the removal of the soul- 
destroying sin of slavery, but that prejudice against color 
which 'is as a stone covering the well of the waters of life.' 

"Permit us to call your attention to the Ladies' Anti- 
Slavery Convention to be held in the City of New York the 
9th of next month. It seems very important that every 
society in New England should be fully represented. 

"By order of the Smithfield Ladies' Anti-Slavery Society, 

"Mary Rathbone, Cor. Sec. 

"P. S. Your address to the Christian Women of Fall 
River was read at our meeting and highly approved." 

Arnold Buffum to Sarah G. Buffum 

"Philadelphia, 9th mo., 5, 1837. I spent a little time 
with J. Q. Adams when here on his way to Washington. 
He goes firm for the right of petition and of discussion and 
against Texas. He told me that he expected to present 
several petitions from colored people. 

"I have to throw the pamphlets in the Post Office." 

It was in 1835 that Postmaster General Amos Kendall 
gave permission to local postmasters to refuse to transmit 
such printed matter as they believed to be anti-slavery, 
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and it seems likely that the throwing in of pamphlets by 
Arnold Buffum was done to avoid calling the attention of 
the post-office clerks to the probable nature of the pamphlets 
as his personal offer of them might have done. 

Arnold Buffum's letters to Mr. and Mrs. Chace during 
this period are full of allusions to theology, anti-slavery 
and temperance. They discuss the careers of such men as 
Martin Van Buren and Andrew Jackson, and they must 
have powerfully stimulated Mrs. Chace's thought and im- 
pelled her to action. The father and daughter did not 
wholly agree in opinion, but they were a wonderful pair. 

Mrs. Chace to Me. Chace 

"Fall River, 3rd mo., 27th, 1838. Lydia wrote that a 
colored girl about twenty years old was coming with her 
to work somewhere here who did not dare to stay in Phila- 
delphia any longer, although she had been there two years. 
So don't say anything about her. 

"I send thee herewith the two last Liberators." 

Oliver Johnson was one of the founders of- the New Eng- 
land Anti-Slavery Society and was sometimes Mr. Garri- 
son's temporary substitute on the Liberator. For a long 
term of later years he was editor of the Anti-Slavery 
Standard, the organ of the American Anti-Slavery Society. 
Oliver Johnson's letter given below is written on a sheet of 
paper upon which is printed a picture of a kneeling slave. 

Pennsylvania Hall in Philadelphia had been dedicated to 
the use of the advocates of liberty. It was burned to the 
ground by a pro-slavery mob in which Southern medical 
students were conspicuous actors. A few hours before its 
destruction an anti-slavery meeting was held within its walls. 
Angelina Grimke Weld spoke that evening and Abby Kelley 
made her first public address. 
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Apparently the Fall River delegate present in Philadel- 
phia while mobs did their work had written a report, and 
Mrs. Chace had consulted Oliver Johnson as to the best 
way to use that report. 

Oliver Johnson to Mrs. Chace 
"It is a very interesting sketch of the memorable events 
connected with the destruction of Pennsylvania Hall. Anti- 
slavery pamphlets are so numerous, however, and the excite- 
ment occasioned has so far subsided that I doubt whether 
the sales of the work would pay the cost of its publication 
in the shape which you suggest. The Anti-Slavery cause is 
prolific of great and startling events, and Abolitionists are 
so constantly occupied with present realities that they are 
less inclined than others to retrospection. I venture, how- 
ever, to make a suggestion that- it be printed in different 
numbers of the Liberator, and that the same types, from 
which it is printed in this paper, be used in striking off such 
a number of pamphlets as you may desire for your own 
distribution and sale. This will be cheaper. If the author 
of 'Right and Wrong' would revise it for the press, I think 
its publication in the form suggested above would be well 
worth even more than it would cost. I have not the least 
doubt that Mrs. Chapman would perform the service." 

A letter from Maria W. Chapman, dated November 6, 
1839, after a few tender words of sympathy for a recent 
bereavement of Mrs. Chace's, closes as follows : 

"Lucretia Mott was with us at the time of the N. R. 
Annual Meeting. She is one whom, as far as I know, I 
highly esteem, — one of those whom I regret to meet at 
intervals so few and far between. You are another — 
H. Martineau is another. You, I surely might see and 
know more fully. Why will you not pass a few days with 
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us, at the Mass. Annual jNIeeting? Let me look forward to 
the joy of meeting you. 

"God be with you, my friend dear and tenderly beloved, 
now and evermore." 

Some letters have been admitted in this volume and some 
passages deliberately written, in the belief that the revela- 
tion they make of little obstacles and even of domestic 
diflBculty will render more evident the determined purpose 
of the Abolitionists, a purpose which struggled past nursery 
episodes and all other disasters and went on trying to ful- 
fill itself. The reader is moreover requested, when contem- 
plating" some situations, to remember that nearly all the 
Abolitionists were poor. Poverty does not help to make a 
Reformer's lot an easy one. Mr. Phillips was credited with 
wealth, but it is likely that there was a popular delusion on 
that subject. Mr. Garrison's worldly circumstances were 
such that the threatened epidemic mentioned in the letter 
below must have suggested to him and his wife an appalling 
amount of nursery need. 

William Lloyd Gakkison to !Mr. Chace 

"Boston, April 26, 1839. I have made my arrangements 
so as to be with you — Deo volente — on Friday next. You 
may therefore notify the people that I will address them 
that evening on the subject of slavery. It is very doubtful 
whether my wife will be able to accompany me, as George 
Thompson [Garrison] has just been seized with the whoop- 
ing cough, and it is very likely our little Willie will also 
have it. 

"I expect to lecture in Taunton on Thursday next." 

The free colored people were interested in the campaign 
for the liberation of the slaves, and often took an active 
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part in whatevei" movement was on foot to secure the desired 
result. An example of this is shown in a letter from a colored 
citizen of New Bedford, in November, 1839. 

EzKA R. Johnson to Mns. Citatk 

"AVe, the colored citizens, arc under a solemn obligation 
to use all lawful means to promote the cause, viz., the over- 
throw of slavery and the elevation of our much oppressed 
Brethren. You are aware that our election comes on this 
day. and I can assure you that no stone will be left unturned 
that will enhance the election of our beloved co-worker, N. B. 
Borden, Esq. The colored people are alive to their duty 
today." 

The letter closes with some reference to the management 
of an Anti-Sliivery fair. 

Among the anti-slavery manuscripts left by Mrs. Chace 
are fragments of early addresses, letters, and so on. One of 
these is the draft of a speech to the Friends' T.ibrary and 
Reading Society, of which the opening sentence shows that 
she did not expect a favorable reception for her words. 
There is also a rough copy of a constitution for a proposed 
Fall River Anti-Slavery Sewing Society ; and a letter in 
Mrs. Chace's handwriting addressed "Dear Sisters," and 
presumably written to some Anti-Slavery Society. In this 
the work of the Fall River Female Anti-Slavery Society is 
described, particularly in regard to the circulating of peti- 
tions to Congress. This is evidently a first draft, as it is 
written on paper having the following printed at the top 
of the page : 

"To THE Honorable Sk.nate and House of Repeesenta- 

TIVES IN CONGKESS ASSEMBLED: 

"The undersigned, women of , thoroughly aware 

of the sinfulness of Slavery, and the consequent impolicy 
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and disastrous tendency of its extension in our country, do 
most respectfully remonstrate with all our souls against the 
annexation of Texas to the United States as a slave-holding 
territory." 

A significant feature of all of these early documents is the 
continued insistence that the work to be done included not 
only the abolition of slavery, but also the securing of full 
political rights to the negro and the overthrow of all preju- 
dice based on color. 

An old letter remains of this period written to Mrs. Chace 
by her young cousin, Hannah Shove, who must have been 
then a pretty girl in her teens. It illustrates the variety 
of device employed to attract attention to the "cause." 
Hannah sends money to pay the Female Anti-Slavery Society 
for a basket, and says that people who have seen this basket 
laugh at her because the figure of a slave is stamped on the 
material by which it is covered. Little Hannah could not 
have enjoyed being laughed at, but she pluckily carried 
the image of the bondman wherever she went. 

Slavery and Non-Resistance principles were discussed 
between Mrs. Chace and her "dearest Eliza." The latter 
franklycalled herself an Abolitionist, and she, like Mrs. Chace, 
knew the difference between Anti-Slavery sentiment and the 
Abolition principle. It would seem also from such evidence 
as has been discovered that they both appreciated the 
difference between the Quaker objection to war and the 
Non-Resistant's no-government theory which Garrison and 
Edmund Quincy adopted at this period and Wendell Phillips 
rejected. It is clear, however, that Eliza Earle stopped 
short before this no-government sequence to Non-Resistance. 
Mrs. Chace's attitude is less certain. She used to speak of 
herself as a Non-Resistant, yet all her later attitude and 
action towards earthly government was that of a person who 
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believed in its necessity and that it was not wrong to estab- 
lish and maintain it. Non-Resistance ethic as practically 
applied was one of the subjects about which she never came 
to opinion which was quite so definite and sure of .itself as 
were her opinions upon most subj ects ; but she never toler- 
ated the idea that war was necessary or that it was right 
for an individual to accept the existence of a war as a fact 
which altered the moral situation, and made it right for him 
to become a soldier. 

There was inevitably much disappointed effort to accom- 
plish what could not be accomplished in the long Anti- 
Slavery struggle ; unsuccessful effort to get up meetings 
where local opposition prevailed, and fruitless effort to 
obtain desirable speakers. 

There were limits to the strength of that coveted orator, 
Wendell Phillips, and moreover he considered that one duty 
was paramount even to Anti-Slavery in its claim upon him. 
Mr. Phillips had a way of omitting year dates from his 
letters, so I cannot say to what occasion of Mrs. Chace's 
labors the following letter refers, but it serves as an illus- 
tration of her effort and difficulty. 

Wendell Phillips to Mrs. Chace 

"Your note is before me. I regret to say that usually in 
summer I am unable to lecture at any distance. But now 
my wife is more ill than usual — very feeble, and I refuse 
everything. So you must excuse me." 

Sarah M. Gkimke to Mrs. Chace 

"1838. Thy letter received yesterday has claimed our 
consideration, but we cannot at present see any time that 
we can visit Fall River. We have as many engagements 
as we can conveniently attend to before we leave Mass. to 
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proceed to Philadelphia for the purpose of attending the 
A. S. Convention of Women." 

The Liberator of March 12, 1839, records a petition 
presented to the Massachusetts Legislature "for the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery in the District of Columbia," signed by 
Samuel Chace and one hundred and ninety-two others of Fall 
River. 

From the Liberator of March 29, 1839 : 

"At a meeting of the board of officers of the Fall River 
Female A. S. Society on the evening of the 16th inst., the 
following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

"Resolved, That we believe it the duty of the Massachu- 
setts Anti-Slavery Society to redeem its pledge to the 
American Society as soon as practicable ; and therefore 
recommend to our Society to remit its surplus funds to the 
treasurer of the State Society. 

E. B. Chace, Pres. 

Maetha B. Lovell, Sec. Pro Tern." 
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CHAPTER FOURTH 

Business Failuke; Honesty of the Chace Brothers; 

Removal ; Residence and Social Life in Pawtucket 

AND IN Valley Falls, Rhode Island ; Letters to 

Arnold Buffum and to a Fugitive Slave; 

Verses ; Attitude towards Garrison 

THE firm of Chace, Luther and Co. failed in 1837. 
Asenath Chace was greatly distressed at the calamity 
that had come upon her brothers. "She was surprised," 
said Mrs. Chace, "because I had not cried over it. I had 
recently lost a child, — the failure did not seem of any con- 
sequence to me." 

The firm paid about seventy cents on the dollar, and was 
honorably discharged from further obligation as to the 
failure. Some fifteen years later, Harvey and Samuel Chace 
astonished their creditors of 1837 by carefully hunting them 
up and paying in full their share of the residue debt. 

The brothers again became partners and their father 
bought a mill property on the Cumberland side of the Black- 
stone River in Valley Falls, Rhode Island, and there, as the 
firm of H. and S. B. Chace, with their father, they began 
business anew. The father came thither occasionally and 
looked on, and said he felt it his duty to "help the boys" 
by advice. It is to be hoped that they received his counsel 
with proper respect, for he was a big man in his small 
sphere; but rumor says that Mrs. Chace was amused at the 
idea that these middle-aged men were only "the boys" to 
the old carpenter manufacturer. 
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When Mr. Chace began business in Valley Falls, he took 
up his residence first in Pawtucket, which was then included 
in Massachusetts. Mrs.Chace's cousin, Mary Arnold, wife of 
Seba Carpenter, also then lived in Pawtucket. She named 
a daughter for Mrs. Chace, and the two cousins began what 
proved to be a lifelong intimacy, based on some personal 
congeniality and on much common interest in matters relat- 
ing to housekeeping and the care of children. Mrs. Carpenter 
was a sweet-mannered woman who grew in dainty prettiness 
as she grew older. She was a person who tried to make the 
small currents of life ripple pleasantly. She had a little less 
intellect, a little less real education, a little less reforming 
zeal than Mrs. Chace, but she had a more graceful nature. 
They did not agree religiously; Mrs. Carpenter was a con- 
tented Swedenborgian, and Mrs. Chace was still a strict 
Quaker. 

She formed a close friendship with the wife of Gideon 
Smith and other Pawtucket Quakers. There were prominent 
Quaker families in Providence and the state was full of her 
kindred. Everything promised her a pleasant and moder- 
ately extensive acquaintance, but much of it failed her when, 
a few years later, her Anti-Slavery principles constrained 
her to some action yet to be told. 

Arnold Buffum's two sons were rather homeless boys. 
William Arnold was a brilliant youth, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Chace had him with them during their residence in 
Pawtucket. 

Mrs. Chace to Arnold Buffum 

"He [William Arnold] professes to be a Universalist, 
and talks a great deal about it. He writes little articles 
for the Monitor which do not amount to much, but are in- 
offensive. His clothes we do as well as we can about." 
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This reference to her young brother's theology is inter- 
esting in view of the fact that a few years previously 
Mrs. Chace had actually written to her still younger brother, 
Edward, warning him not to form roaming habits which 
might expose him to temptation, since temptation might 
lead him into "dreadful wickedness," and that in its turn 
would consign him after death to be "tormented eternally." 
The frightful words were plainly written to the boy. He 
too revolted from the ancestral doctrine so wholly that in 
middle life he would have joined the Roman Catholic Church 
had he not felt that such an act would mean an acceptance 
of the dogma which had been used as a disciplinary instru- 
ment in his childhood. 

Draft of an Unaddressed Letter from Mrs. Chace 
TO A Fugitive Slave 

"Pawtucket, R. I., 1st mo., 15, 18^0. When thou left 
us at Fall River more than one year ago I intended to write 
to thee very soon and I expected to hear before now much 
more particularly from thyself than we have ever yet done. 

"Death has twice entered our dwelling and removed from 
us our two first-born, whom I doubt not thou wilt remember 
well ! They were interested for thee. 

"We feel that they are happy, although our grief seems 
sometimes greater than we can bear. Our little one is left 
and we fear wc love him too well. 

"We were very anxious about thee after thou left, until 
thy letter to Richard C. French informed us of thy safe 
arrival on British ground, where the arm of the oppressor 
could not reach thee. And how didst thou feel when thou 
entered the Queen's dominions, when thou found thyself a 
free man, no longer a 'chattel personal'.? Hast found plenty 
of employment for thy free hands? But above all, has thy 
wife reached thee.'' Wc have felt much anxiety to know 
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whether she has ever safely arrived where no fear could 
come over her that her husband might be sold by an avari- 
cious master, or driven by cruelty and his desire for liberty 
to flee where only he could be free. 

"Hast thou written to the man who used to call thee his 
slave? and has he replied to thee? and what does he say? 
I send thee a number of the Liberator by the same mail 
which carries this, which contains a narrative that I think 
will interest thee. 

"My sister Lydia desires to be remembered to thee." 

There is no doubt that this letter was written to James 
Curry, whom Mrs. Chace mentions in her Reminiscences, 
and the "narrative" in the Liberator to which she refers 
was probably his own story. She wrote out that story in 
autobiographical form as taken from his lips, and it was 
published in the Liberator, bearing date of January 10, 
1840. 

In 1840, Mr. and Mrs. Chace moved into part of a large, 
old house in Valley Falls, where they lived till he built a 
house on the western side of the village road, which is now 
Broad Street. This house, hereafter called the Cumberland 
House, still stands near the northern end of the bridge 
which spans the Blackstone River. 

It was during these first years in "^^alley Falls that a little 
boy endowed with an oddly melancholy, half-poetic nature 
played with John Gould Chace, and was so kindlj' treated 
by Mrs. Chace that he formed for her a worshiping, filial 
attachment which lasted for all the fifty after years of her 
life. But she had not known, at the time, that she seemed 
like a benign jMadonna to the child. When she was ninety 
she said: "I did not know he had such a feeling about him- 
self as a lonely being. I did not think that I was doing 
him a kindness. I thought only that he was a nice, very 
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pretty child, and I liked to have him come and play with 
John." 

In this early period, her most intimate Valley Falls friend 
was Dorcas Harmon, an American spinster who was a mill 
operative. Dorcas was an intellectual, stiffly well-mannered, 
high-featured woman a little older than her friend. This 
was a friendship which never passed out of Mrs. Chace's 
consciousness, yet its manifestation lapsed when both women 
had grown old. The lapsing was, I think, principally due 
to the fact that Mrs. Chace seldom made much effort to see 
people when circumstances tended to separate her from 
them. Dorcas moved to Pawtucket. That was only a mile 
or two distant, but public conveyances were few and incon- 
venient as to situation. Dorcas undoubtedly had her daily 
employments. She could not often make pilgrimages to 
Mrs. Chace's house in Valley Falls. The two women had had 
common interests in Anti-Slavei-y and Spiritualism. Public 
meetings as to those matters had afforded opportunity for 
friendly association. These had ceased, still the women 
remembered each other ; and sometimes Dorcas, white-haired 
and imposing in her fine, odd. New England homeliness, came 
"to spend the day." Finally, to cap the friendship climax, 
when she was seventy, possibly nearly eighty, Dorcas decided 
to marry ! She invited ]\Irs. Chace to her wedding, and 
thither went the friend, and thence returned with report that 
it had seemed a pleasant and not a ridiculous occasion, and 
there was a touch of tenderness for the elderly bride in the 
way she told how, after the ceremony, Dorcas had said 
naively that she intended to keep the promises and take good 
care of her aged bridegroom. 

Valley Falls was originally a village cluster of farm- 
houses belonging to small, outward-stretching farms, to 
which had been added some dwellings and dooryard work- 
shops for the carpenters, wheelwrights, and church deacons 
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who would naturally reside near such farms. As a village, 
it was situated on both sides of the Blackstone River, and 
had no separate political existence. Its northern portion 
was in the town of Cumberland. The rest was in that part 
of the old township of Smithfield which stretched out a 
sort of arm around the southern boundary of Cumberland, 
although its body belonged in the northern part of the 
state. The villagers, although they led for many years a 
very isolated existence among Rhode Island communities, 
still lacked unity of feeling and purpose. They could not 
unite for the common weal, yet neither branch of the village 
tribe was strong enough to do much for itself as to schools, 
libraries, churches, public entertainment, and all kindred 
objects. There was no railroad that passed through the 
village for several years after the Chaces came there. 

Early in the century, however, the cotton manufacturer 
had seized the place and set his ineffaceable mark upon its 
rural character. A wooden dam had been built across the 
Blackstone, and one or two of the best farms in the region 
forever submerged under the waters of the created pond, 
or allowed only to show marshy green and damp surfaces 
here and there above the placid flood, where pond lilies 
henceforth grew instead of potatoes and Indian corn. 

Mills were erected on both sides of the river, trenches 
were dug, the tavern and some of the old village houses 
became factory tenements, and a few newer ones were put 
up. The mill population was for a long time wholly Amer- 
ican. There was not an Irish family in the place when 
the Chaces arrived. The property fell into their posses- 
sion because of some bankruptcy which had obliged former 
owners to sell. These owners had not been original Valley 
Falls folk, or had had but slight connection with the natives. 
They faded away from the community, leaving but little 
trace in its affection or purposes. 
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The old settlers were still a dominant village i-ace when 
the Chaces descended into their valley, and they were a 
strong and typical Yankee people. How shall I describe 
them, and do justice to all their fine, obstinate, glorious, 
narrow-minded, true-hearted, lovable and hateful qualities? 
There was one family wliose fair, delicate beauty of face 
passed from generation to generation. Tliere were some un- 
educated yet intellectual yeoman gentry among them. There 
were a few wild and rough folk. There were some of the 
slovenly New England sort, which is a very slovenly sort in- 
deed. There were numberless good, sturdy men and women. 
On the whole, they were a people who did not know the world 
well enough to know their own limitations, but there were 
one or two who knew and had moved in a larger life. Tlicre 
was one graduate from Harvard College and its Divinity 
School resident in the village. 

The prevailing religion of the place was Baptist. With 
some excellent exception, the prevailing politics were pro- 
slavery, which was not very strange, in view of the fact that 
the negro in his misery was afar off and the Fourth of July 
orator was near, declaring that the Union with the Soutliern 
States was the beginning of righteous government on earth. 

In among this worthy folk the Chaces not only came, 
bringing such a woman as Arnold Buffum's daughter, but 
also in the course of time drawing thither a number of other 
families of their own kinsfolk or persons who were some- 
what allied to them in opinion. 

Perhaps it is superfluous to say that l^'lizabeth Buffum 
Chace was not quite competent to deal with the Valley Falls 
social condition to the supreniest good result, yet it may be 
that no one woman who tried to do anything important there 
could, on the whole, have done much better. All her inten- 
tions were good and sweet ; all her main purposes and much 
of her method very large and wise. Her one fault was that 
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she had learned the theory that social ostracism is a moral 
remedy, and she applied it too readily ; and her chief temper- 
amental defect led her to ignore too frequently individuals 
with whom she did not at the moment feel in harmony. She 
was a little chilly and sometimes repellent in her manner, 
yet very often the chilliness was merely due to her own 
bashfulness or absentmindedness. She did not always mean 
to be what she seemed. She had curious streaks of timidity 
about courteous observances, as, for instance, even after a 
pretty large social experience and when she was sixty or 
more years old, this woman, who could preside over a public 
convention, was so afraid to introduce two persons to each 
other in her own parlor that, when expecting to have such 
guests, she would say to me: "Thee introduce them. I can't 
bear to." 

She was criticized for failing once to speak to a Valley 
Falls neighbor whom she passed on a Providence sidewalk, 
and she said to the writer, "I am thinking of other things 
when I am in the city." Her preoccupied oblivion was a 
fault, but in the bitter, bitter days when social hailstones 
pelted, she had had the courage and the presence of mind 
to walk the streets by the side of colored men and women. 

The following verses were printed, and probably refer to 
the death of John Gould Chace : 

"I listen, — but I cannot hear 
The music of thy voice ; 
Those gentle tones, which, soft and clear. 
Oft made my heart rejoice. 

"I look for thee upon the ground 
Where thou wast wont to play, 
'With merry dance and lightsome bound,' 
And spirits free and gay. 
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"I look abroad among the flowers, 
My fair-haired boy to see, 
For pretty flowers and happy hours 
Were closely linked by thee. 

"Thou art not there, — a solemn gloom 
O'er all the earth is spread. 
As nature mourned thy early doom. 
Thou loved and lowly laid. 

"Oh! then with hammer, nails, and board 
My busy boy must be ; 
I look where waits thy little hoard, 
But look in vain for thee. 

"At night, I seek thy lowly bed, 
Where, oft as evening came. 
Thou laid thy little weary head. 
Calling each loved one's name. 

"With a kind farewell and a loving kiss. 
Thy daily work was done. 
And thou fell asleep in happiness. 
To rise with the morning sun. 

"But first, thy little heart went up 
To God for daily food. 
For blessings choice to fill thy cup. 
And help to make thee good. 

"But even there I cannot find 
My sweetly sleeping boy. 
Whose heartstrings with my own were twined, 
My earthly hope and joy. 
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" Oh ! then I hie me to the grave, 
'The dwelling of the dead,' 
Saying, 'Here my beautiful and brave 
Now rests his weary head.' 

"But as I gaze, a gentle sound 
Comes whispering in my ear, 
Of Angel voices all around: 
'He is not here; 

" 'Look upward! — to the eye of faith 
A glorious sight is given, 
Thy precious child, redeemed from earth, 
A seraph now in Heaven.' " 



Very soon after John Gould's death, her baby, Oliver, also 
died. The following verses were written in reference to this 
last bereavement : 

"Oh! no, it cannot, cannot be; 
My darling babe will live. 
He must not go away from me, 
He is the last of five. 

"Oh! say not that my child must die; 

I surely could not live 
Without the bright look of his eye ; 

He is the last of five. 

"And, much and often have I prayed. 
That so it might not be ; 
That in a little coffin laid 
This one I ne'er might see. 
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"Oh! Father, spare him longer yet, 
Our lonely home to cheer. 
We've often said it was for this 
That Thou hast sent him here. 

"Let this cup pass, if possible; 
But, if it may not be. 
Help us to say, in truth, our will 
Shall yield to Thy decree." 

Mks. Chace to Arnold Bupfum 

"5th mo., 184-0. Hast thou given up thy agency for the 
Anti-Slavery Society.? The executive committee are doing 
strange things in New York — selling the Emancipator, etc. 
Marcus presented the draft thou sent, but they said they 
had no money. I think it time the Secretaries and agents 
in New York received less salaries. Wm. Adams of this place 
expects to attend the World's Convention as a delegate from 
the R. I. Society." 

An undated manuscript of Mrs. Chace's belongs to this 
general period of fermenting dissension in the Anti-Slavery 
ranks, and was evidently prepared as an address to some 
Anti-Slavery Society in Rhode Island. 

It contains this notable characterization of William Lloyd 
Garrison : 

"The man who when all others were deaf to the cry of 
the slave for immediate emancipation first sounded the alarm 
in our ears : he who first told us that immediate repentance 
was the duty of the sinning slaveholder and who single- 
handed commenced the warfare against oppression, armed, 
we doubt not, with the whole armor of God, he was one who 
believed himself forbidden to aid in the support of human 
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law. He was odious in the eyes of men for his early and 
fearless advocacy of the 'slave's claim to freedom'; for 
his unsparing rebuke of wickedness in high places. He has 
rendered himself still more odious by his adoption of the 
principles of non-resistance and the right of woman under 
right direction to plead publicly the cause of the slave. 
Many professed Abolitionists have become weary of sharing 
in this odium and being very desirous to gain to the Anti- 
Slavery cause men of great influence in Society, who declare 
that but for him they are ready to enlist, they have raised 
the cry that Garrison and the Liberator must be put down. 
"These difficulties commenced in Mass. There is in our 
own Society some difference of opinion on these subjects, 
particularly in relation to the duty of woman as a moral 
and accountable being in the great work in which we are 
enlisted ; but hitherto mutual forbearance and kindness have 
enabled us to act together in harmony and love." 

Other and probably later manuscript evidence goes to 
prove that Mrs. Chace, both as Abolitionist and friend, re- 
sented some effort on the part of the Rhode Island workers 
to discredit Mr. Garrison by making very prominent at their 
meetings certain persons who were known to be opposed to 
his leadership. 
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CHAPTER FIFTH 

Garrisonianism ; Letters from Arnold Buffum in the 

West ; Mrs. Chace Bears Testimony in the Friends' 

Meeting; Letter of Resignation from the 

Society of Friends 

IT is best to give here a statement of the principles which 
led some Abolitionists to refuse to vote and to advocate 
the dissolution of the Federal Union. There arose at this 
period a small body of professed Non-Resistants who held 
it to be wrong to take any -part in earthly governments 
because they are based on physical force. Most Non- 
Resistants were Abolitionists, but the non-voting Abolitionist 
was not necessarily a disbeliever in earthly government like 
Mr. Garrison. There has been much confusion of ideas about 
the position of the Abolitionists, who, merely as such, became 
non-voters. It has been represented as that of passivity 
and an unpractical reluctance to strike at an evil with 
forcible and available weapons ; in short, as a sort of 
stupid failure to see what could be done with the instru- 
ments close to their hands. Even James Freeman Clarke, 
as historian, thus misrepresented the position of the non- 
voting Abolitionists. 

The legal opinion, upon which the Abolitionists, who as 
such and not as Non-Resistants, founded their moral objec- 
tion to voting, was the opinion which was held by the largest 
number of authorities on the subject; namely, that the 
United States Constitution, although it did not contain 
the words "slavery" or "slave," had been ingeniously framed 
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with intent to tolerate and in some measure to support 
Slavery so long as any State wished to adopt or to maintain 
the system within its borders. 

There was a contested province of unsettled jurisdiction 
between the State and the Federal Powers as to slavery, 
but all pro-slavery and most anti-slavery lawyers agreed 
that certain clauses in the Constitution were at least nega- 
tively pro-slavery and a vast number of experts considered 
them to be positively of that nature. 

The non-voting Abolitionist became such because he 
believed that the use of the franchise was morally equivalent 
to taking the oath of allegiance to a Constitution, which did 
not merely fail to provide all desirable guarantee for good 
government, but did actually furnish a government which 
was evil. He considered it a personal sin to take that oath, 
and he refused to commit the sin. Thus ]Mr.s. Chace con- 
strued the ethic of the situation, and it is certain that thus 
Wendell Phillips construed it. 

Different voting Abolitionists held diverse opinions whicli 
delicately shaded towards or away from each other as to 
the exact nature of the Compromise clauses in the Constitu- 
tion, and also as to the individual ethic involved in citizen- 
ship, and it would transcend the limits of this work to 
attempt to describe all these variations of opinion among 
the political workers against slavery. 

The Abolitionists, who were later to be known as Garri- 
sonians, advanced slowly towards the opinion and method 
which gained them that distinctive appellation. Mr. Garri- 
son, partly as a Xon-Resistant and partly because of a 
general trend of mind, early threw his influence against any 
attempt to form a political Anti-Slavery party. He wanted 
the Abolitionists to maintain the attitude of moral critics 
unallied to any party, and therefore free to criticize impar- 
tially the action of both of the great parties. He believed 
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that the Abolition movement would be strongest if impelled 
only by moral agitation. He seems always to have considered 
the Liberty Party development as a defection from the 
Cause, which weakened it deplorably. 

The special question, however, of the rightfulness of vot- 
ing arose a little obscurely among the Abolitionists, and it 
is hard now to learn how it first loomed into prominence. 

^Ir. Garrison, in 18;5(?, considered the possibility that an 
anti-slavery interpi'etation to the Constitution might be 
correctly given. 

It was argued that year in all the anti-slavery gatherings, 

fe'S.and sustained by Alvan Stewart and in part by T. D. Weld. 

Tlie anti-slavery construction of the Constitution was argued 

by Rev. Samuel J. ^lay, in 1836, in the Aiiti-S1ax<eri/ 

Magazine. 

Mr. Garrison, in 183-4, before his full conversion to non- 
resistance, voted for .\masa Walker, to be a member of 
Congress. 

In the autumn of that year, ]\Ir. Phillips was admitted 
to the Suffolk bar, and his biographer, George L. Austin, 
says: "When Piiillips came to sign the roll of the court as 
a member of the bar of Suffolk, already had he ventured 
to doubt the Constitution that threw even a partial protec- 
tion around the master of a slave. When he wrote his name 
to the oath to protect the Constitution, he writhed in shame 
at liis own weakness." 

Slowly, reluctantly, conscientiously measuring each foot- 
step, the great Abolition leaders advanced to the voting and 
disunion issues, where the Anti-Slavery forces were to part 
one from another. 

In 1841 ]\Ir. Phillips "refused to continue to practice in 
tlie courts where an oath to the Constitution was required 
of each attorney." 

Austin says, "In 18-43 arose in the Garrisonian ranks the 
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discussion whether an Abolitionist could rightfully vote or 
take ofBce under the Constitution." In 1844 Mr. Phillips 
published an argument on the subject, maintaining that an 
Abolitionist should not vote or hold office. The American 
Anti-Slavery Society thus declared itself in that same year. 
The Disunion question arose almost simultaneously with 
the voting one. There is a little doubt whether Mr. Garrison 
or Mr. Phillips first definitely announced the dissolution of 
the Union of the Free with the Slave States as the only 
available method for relieving the people of the Free States 
from complicity in the Southern guilt, and also as an effica- 
cious method for so crippling the power of the slaveholders 
that slavery would inevitably be abolished by the moral and 
commercial influences certain to interact between two nations 
who were no longer bound to adopt a common policy, and 
by the naturally increased fear that the slaveholders would 
feel of their slave population. In 1844 Mr. Phillips wrote 
of his non-voting principle, "I seek to be in this country 
like an alien, like a traveler." It was a terrible position for 
a lover of his country to feel obliged to take. Unquestion- 
ably, some new passion of patriotism arose among the Anti- 
Slavery Disunionists, but that passion did not very strongly 
influence them all. Many of them lost much sense of nation- 
ality. Others were more or less consciously inspired by a 
nation-building purpose. They desired to create a new, free 
Republic. In the process of time, a number of voting Abo- 
litionists also came to the opinion that the Union must be 
dissolved as the only practical way to free the North from 
the Fugitive Slave Bill and other pro-slavery exactions of 
the government. The principal anti-slavery Disunionists, 
however, never claimed that a state had a Constitutional 
right to secede because one rather than another political 
party had gained an election. Undoubtedly, they hoped that 
disunion could be peacefully accomplished at the demand of 
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a conscientious Northern majority, and they set tlieinselves 
manfully to work to develop the conscience that would make 
such demand, but they did not very much discuss methods. 
Once or twice they declared that a Southern State or the 
Federal government had done something so unconstitutional 
that the Union had become really null and void and had no 
further claim on Northern allegiance. IJut ]\Ir. Phillips, 
when he spoke definitely, admitted that he knew it was revo- 
lution which he was seeking. The non-resistant Abolitionist, 
of course, though a Disunionist, was inclined merely to pre- 
dict Revolution as an inevitable result of the national crime, 
and not quite plainly to say that he was seeking that result. 

"We do not play politics," said INIr. Phillips. "Anti- 
slavery is no half-jest with us; it is a terrible earnest, with 
life or death, worse than life or death, on the issue. We 
are weak here, — out-talked, outvoted. Vou load our names 
with infamy and shout us down. But our words bide their 
time. We warn the living that we have terrible memories, 
and that their sins are never to be forgotten. We will gibbet 
the name of every apostate so black and high that his chil- 
dren's children shall blush to bear it. Vet we bear no malice, 
cherish no resc^ntment." 

"The hour will come," he said in the high noon of the 
Struggling Day, — "(iod hasten it! — when the American 
people shall so stand on the deck of their Union, 'built i' 
th' eclipse and rigged with curses dark.' If I live to see 
that hour, I shall say to the slave : ' Strike now for Freedom. 
Strain every nerve, wrestle with every power God and nature 
have put into your hands, for your place among the races 
of this Western world;' and that hour will free the slave. 
The Abolitionist wlio shall stand in such an hour as that, 
and keep silence, will be recreant to the cause of three mil- 
lions of his fellowmen in bonds. I believe that probably is 
the only way in which we shall ever, any of us, see the down- 
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fall of American slavery. I do not shrink from the toast 
with which Dr. Johnson flavored his Oxford port, — 'Success 
to the first insurrection of the blacks in Jamaica ! ' " 

Arnold Buffum cast in his lot with the voting Abolitionists 
who formed or joined the Liberty, the Free Soil, and later 
the Republican parties. Samuel and Elizabeth B. Chace be- 
came Garrisonians, and although both he and they held 
peace principles, they heard all the while such utterances 
as that above quoted, of the great non-voting. Disunion 
Abolitionist who was not an Apostle of Peaceful Submission, 
whenever he saw a reasonable chance that war or rebellion 
would succeed in overthrowing any great wrong which defied 
peaceful and legal remedy. 

Arnold Buffum to Mr. and jNIrs. Chace 

" Wilmington, Clinton Co., Ohio, 4-th mo., 21, 184-0. Your 
Mother is wonderfully changed since she left Xew England 
last summer. She looks much younger and handsomer. She 
has learned to be so sociable that she has taken all the shine 
off of me, if I ever had any, so that, whenever we are invited 
to make visits, it is on her account. Yet her first appear- 
ance is so stately that some seem doubtful whether it will 
do to invite so great a lady to their mud wall or log cabins ; 
but with many apologies they run the risk. We have not 
taken a dozen meals in public houses in these months. 

"We have now been in this state nearly two months, 
during which time she has traveled with me to every neigh- 
borhood where I have been, being for the most part carried 
by friends in their own carriages, and without any expense 
to us. 

"I have one meeting nearly every day, and frequently 
two, usually speaking two to three hours in a meeting. jNIy 
throat and lungs are often much affected. My labors have 
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been blessed to the conversion of many. Yesterday I held 
a public debate all day. The audience was large. My 
opponent offered a Resolution; 'that the question of Aboli- 
tion ought not to be discussed in the North, because we 
have no medium through which to effect it.' 

"I offered a counter Resolution; after discussing them 
all day, his was rejected by the unanimous vote of the audi- 
ence, and mine unanimously adopted. Before the debate was 
through, when he spoke, a considerable portion of the audi- 
ence would go out of the house, and when I spoke, they 
would come in. Wherever I can get a hearing I have suc- 
ceeded in making many converts. 

"I have had, of Friends' meeting houses, about four-fifths 
offered freely for my meetings, while in other settlements 
they 'stop their ears at the cry of the poor.' 

"Most of the Friends here are bitterly opposed to Abo- 
lition, and, when that is the case, they are the most effective 
emissaries of the Evil One which can be found." 

The wife wrote happily on the lower half of the last page 
of this letter: 

"Your father has left a small space for me to fill. He 
might have left more by leaving out some that he wrote of 
me. But I have made some improvement, and he fancies the 
rest." 

Hannah Wilbur to Mrs. Chace 

"Dover, 6th mo., 10th, 184.0. Last week the State Society 
held its annual meeting at Concord. A spirited discussion 
resulted in a division of the Society. After the withdrawal 
of the disaffected, it was voted to sustain the Herald of 
Freedom and retain Rogers in the editorial chair. 

"Hast thou seen Charles Osborne of Indiana.'' We were 
truly refreshed by a visit from him this spring. He is an 
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unflinching friend of the slave. He gave us a most excellent 
anti-slavery lecture. 

"Where are the Grimkes in this trying period of our 
Cause .'' 

"Dost thou expect to attend our Yearly Meeting. -* I love 
the doctrines and principles of the Society of Friends, but 
I cannot feel willing that all power should be vested in the 
hands of a few individuals. I wish I could have a long talk 
with thee." 

Here is testimony to the numberless obscure channels of 
Anti-Slavery propaganda : 

Eliza Buyce to Mrs. Chace 

"Lynn, 8 mo., 10, ISJ^O. It would give me great pleasure 
to assist the Pawtucket Juvenile Anti-Slavery Society in the 
efl^ort which they are about to make in the cause of human 
freedom, but numerous engagements will render it impossible 
for me to furnish them with an article for their book so soon 
as the 20th." 

Arnold Buffum began, in 1841, to edit the Protectionist, 
which was published by the Indiana State Anti-Slavery 
Society. 

Mrs. Chace to Arnold Buffum 

"2nd mo., 21st, 184-1. We have received thy paper and 
are much interested in reading it. We want to send the pay 
for it, but Samuel says one of our bills would not be good 
with you. The Abolitionists here are generally opposed to 
the third party policy, and they feel it their duty to do all 
they can for the Standard and for the Liberator. I myself, 
dear father, was sorry that it [the Protectionisf] espoused 
that policy, or that it was a political paper at all, and it 
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does seem to me that thy editorials, which in most partic- 
ulars are excellent, do almost condemn that course. The 
assertion that our weapons are not carnal but spiritual 
[does] not, in my view, agree with the recommendation to 
use the ballot for the overthrow of slavery. Is not the ballot 
a carnal weapon .f"' 

Lydia Buffum to Mrs. Chace 

"New York, 3rd mo., 7th, 1841. I attended some time 
since a lecture delivered by Dr. James McCune Smith, a 
colored physician of N. Y., on the revolution of Hayti and 
Toussaint L'Ouverture. A very fine thing. He is said to be 
the son of one of the wealthiest and most respectable citizens 
of New York ; was educated at Glasgow University and 
traveled over Europe." 

Arnold Buffum to Mrs. Chace 

"Missionary, Grant Co., Indiana, 9th mo., 22, ISJ^l. Thy 
very interesting letter came duly to hand, but we did not get 
it in time to forward the desired communication for publi- 
cation. We were then out on a lecturing tour. Friends' 
meeting houses were freely opened for me, and Friends very 
generally attended, notwithstanding a few accused me of 
having grossly slandered the Meeting for Sufferings in my 
review of their Epistle. 

"Thy mother accompanied me to Spiceland. We rode 
in a gig; were out about three weeks, moving from place to 
place, and holding meetings almost daily. In most places 
we were kindly received and entertained, but in a few 
places we were treated with great coldness. In one, Clean 
Spring, where I had a meeting in the afternoon, in a Friends' 
Meeting House, which held till almost sunset, after the meet- 
ing the friends dispersed in all directions. We knew no 
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person there, and no one asked us home. It was in a woods 
country. We got into the gig and I enquired for a public 
house. One man then asked us home with him. 

"He was a blacksmith by the name of Spencer, and lived 
in a log cabin, — only one room, where we ate our supper 
and slept, there being two other beds occupied by the man 
and his wife and three children. The floor was made of slabs 
loosely laid down, and we saw stars in all directions through 
the crevices. The dogs outside kept up a great outcry till 
after midnight, and the man went out to see if there was a 
mob coming, which had been threatened at the meeting. 

"The night, of course, was not a very pleasant one, and 
the only thing that made it at all pleasant to me was that 
thy Mother bore it all without a murmur, putting the best 
construction on everything. We have often slept in houses 
somewhat similar, as respects having but one room for parlor, 
kitchen and bedroom, and frequently where there are ten or 
a dozen in the family. But thy mother will have a blanket 
or sheet or her own shawl hung up before the bed for a 
screen, and then we do nicely. Friends are so kind and take 
it as such a favor to have our company that we cannot 
complain. 

"Our dear friend Charles Atkinson of this County came 
to New Garden with his carriage, a distance of sixty-two 
miles, on purpose for us, and brought us out here. We made 
our home at his house a few days while I was lecturing round 
about. At his house there were ten children, and we all lived 
and slept in one room in a log cabin. His eldest daughter 
was married while we were there. 

"We then came to John P 's, where we now are, hav- 
ing been here one week. They are young folks with only 
nine children, among which are only three pairs of twins. 
They live in a frame house in the woods. We have a little 
bedroom in which was once a window with twelve squares of 
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glass, of which four still remain. The house and the children 
are as dirty as dirt and grease can make them. We kill 
only from half a dozen to [a] dozen fleas in our bed every 
morning. 

"I am lecturing nearly every day. I organized a very 
large Society here last winter which is still prosperous. I 
have a beautiful black Arabian horse, one of the pleasantest 
creatures to ride in the world, and I ride on horseback 
continually." 

Rebecca Bufi^um was very ill at John P 's. That was 

why they stayed there so long. We have omitted the account 
of her illness and her husband's alarm from our transcript 
of his letter, but even his cheerfulness as he writes of other 
experiences does not hide the evident fact that it was not 
merely for pleasure that a sixty-year-old Abolitionist went 
on anti-slavery lecturing trips. 

Arnold Buffum to Mes. Chace 

"Richmond, Indiana, 10 mo., 30, 184-1. In my last I 
mentioned that thy mother had been quite ill with chills and 
fever. She continued to gain strength, and we left the house 
where we then were and went to one that was clean and 
comfortable. The friends at the dirty house, I ought to 
have added, were remarkably kind and did everything in 
their power to make us comfortable ; but there is little com- 
fort indeed to a woman of thy Mother's feelings in the 
midst of dirt and fleas. However, she bore it all like a true 
Christian Philosopher. I never saw any person manifest 
more true patience and fortitude than she did. 

"We came to Richmond a week ago to attend . Yearly 
meeting. At a meeting of the Committee on the concerns 
of the people of color, the question of Abolition came up, 
and they got into confusion, and finally the report was 
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whispered round that Arnold Buffum was there, and so to 
prevent me from hearing their wrangles they broke up the 
meeting. I was all the time a mile from them. 

"Do not write any more about my wife leaving me to be 
with thee. We are inseparable. I rejoice that I have had 
this opportunity to take thy dear Mother with me. Thy 
Mother has been leaning on my shoulder while I have read 
this to her. She says, 'Perhaps they would like to hear [a] 
new story.' We sit all day, while I am occupied in prepar- 
ing matter for my paper, in our chamber by ourselves, and 
although we enjoy the society of strangers, yet, I believe 
that living so long and so entirely among strangers has 
made us love each other more and better, — and the more 
we love the happier we are. 

"Write a piece of poetry for my paper. Put thy name 
to it." 

Arnold Bufpum to Mrs. Lovell 

"Mount Auburn {Ohio), Ji.th mo., 3rd, 18^2. We have 
a handsome parlor and bedroom adjoining on the ground 
floor, both well furnished, carpeted, etc., for which with 
board and stable for my horse we pay $5.00 a week. 

"Experience has really made quite a philosopher of thy 
mother. If I propose to her on one day a journey for the 
next, she is ready, and we are off^, with the same ease that 
we go to a meal when called, and she enjoys the scenery 
and the ride and the company of entire strangers, to a 
degree that one would have supposed impossible [because 
of] her native diffidence and want of early acquaintance 
with such things. 

"I am reading Combe on The Constitution of Man, and 
as far as I have read I am much pleased with his views. 

"After reading this, please send it to Elizabeth. Rebecca 
gives an account of an interesting interview with Abraham 
Tucker, who it seems is now suffering the awful consequences 
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of his enmity — not to me — but to the cause of the poor 
suffering slaves. It seems he is now conscious of the wrong 
of which he has been guilty and is penitent, but still suffer- 
ing ; a warning to others not to indulge a malicious hostility 
to the cause of love and mercy. Poor man ! I pity him, 
and in my soul forgive him, so far as I am concerned." 

Ellis Gray Loring was a prominent Anti-Slavery lawyer 
in Boston. Mrs. Chace had evidently written to him to ask 
his opinion of the legal status of a slave who had been for 
a time in Pennsylvania by permission or command of his 
master, and had thence come northward of his own accord. 

Ellis Gray Loring to Mrs. Chace 

"Boston, April '2b, 18Jt2. Your letter of the 21st is re- 
ceived. I am interested in the facts you mention, but can, 
at this time, make but a brief reply. 

"If the man in question had been within the State of 
Pennsylvania less than six months at the time he ran away, 
he can be reclaimed and carried back to Pennsylvania and 
thence to the South. 

"I do not think that any free state would afford him an 
asylum, in the circumstances I have above supposed. 

"If Massachusetts were better for him than R. I. it would 
be only because anti-slavery feeling may be more general 
with us than with you. I know not how this may be." 

Mrs. Chace was acquainted with the spiritual aspiration 
which sought at this time to embody itself in new social 
forms. In September, 1842, she received the following letter 
in which reference is made to her brother Edward : 

Marcus Spring to Mrs. Chace 

"We have thought he might take a fancy to some of 
these communities. If I were a single man I should certainly 
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go to Ripley's. Miss Robbins gave me a very interesting 
account of a man who had been all his life a coachman or 
gardener, who had aspirations after a better social influence, 
and means of higher intellectual and spiritual culture. He 
went to this Roxbury community and was kindly received, 
and is now the equal associate of some of the finest minds 
in the country and the cheerful, modest and improving re- 
cipient of their knowledge, as well as the giver of much 
information on many matters which, with all their book 
learning, the scholars could be taught by him. I think 
Edward might do well there if he would try. There would 
be a chance for him to do something towards remodeling 
Society." 

Extracts from Mrs. Chace's Journal 

"12th mo., 13th, 18Ji£. I have sometimes, within a few 
years, when sitting in meeting, been impressed with the feel- 
ing that it would be my duty to speak, but so great was 
my reluctance that the bare idea was almost insupportable, 
and I have endeavoured to throw it off as an imagination. 

"My embarrassment when speaking before any consider- 
able number of people even in a private room is so 'great 
and my command of language so small that I seldom even in 
conversation say more than a few words at a time. 

"There has, however, been a continually strengthening 
belief in my mind at all times that in the path which my 
Heavenly Father had marked out for me there were duties 
and trials which I had not yet known and I have, I trust, 
although my natural reluctance to any public exposure of 
myself remained, been becoming more and more willing to do 
whatever my Heavenly Father in his wisdom might call upon 
me to perform, and my prayer has often been, 'Show me my 
duty clearly. Oh ! Lord, and with Thy help I will perform it,' 
yet always, I confess, with a hope that it would not be to 
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open my mouth in any meeting. I believe that the heart- 
rending afflictions with which I have been visited within the 
last few years have been instrumental in bringing me to a 
state of willingness to do my duty though it lead through 
deep waters. That I am yet in a state of entire submission 
I cannot say. Alas, I am not. Last First-day, I sat through 
the first part of meeting in a quiet state of mind. I cannot 
even now remember what my thoughts were or whether I 
was led by a train of thought to the subject of slavery or 
not, but I am inclined to believe that I was not. I only 
remember that two or three passages of Scripture came into 
my mind, and immediately it seemed to me that I must rise 
and repeat them aloud. I became very much agitated. My 
heart throbbed violently and I was so unwilling that for a 
moment I hoped that the meeting would close before I was 
able to speak, that I might for that time be excused. Then 
I was reminded that the present time only is ours ; that 
many things might prevent my ever sitting there again, and 
that if I disobeyed then, perhaps I should grieve away the 
Holy Spirit, which, I believed, was then striving with me. 
Then I thought of my husband, how it would try him for 
me to speak, and how fearful he would be that I was doing 
wrong; and I thought of the people; that probably what 
I should say would not be acceptable to many and I almost 
fainted. I cannot describe the agony which for a few minutes 
I endured, till finally I cried, 'Lord help me and I will speak,' 
and turned my thoughts upon Him and what I had to say. 
I was comforted to think that I was permitted to know 
beforehand what I must say, and as I arranged it in my 
mind my feelings grew calm, and when I arose I felt a good 
degree of composure. What I intended to say was this : 

" 'Remember them that are in bonds as bound with them. 
Now I believe my friends if we do not remember them that 
are in bonds as bound with them, if we are living in indiffer- 
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ence to the suiferings of our brethren and sisters in slavery, 
we cannot perform acceptable worship unto our Heavenly 
Father, but that we should, as our Saviour commanded him 
who had a difference with his brother, leave our gift before 
the altar and go our way, first, do our duty by our brother 
and then come and offer our gift.' 

"I say intended, for after I sat down I could not tell 
whether I said what I intended or not, and I do not now 
tnow whether I made mistakes or not, whether I spoke low 
or loud. I only know that I performed what I felt assured 
was my duty and that I felt relieved thereby, and that my 
heart was filled with reverent thankfulness that strength 
was afforded me to do it. And although I have since almost 
fainted at the remembrance, and my heart has sunk within 
me at the thought that I may again be called upon, yet I 
rejoice and am exceeding glad that I was enabled to obey 
and was strengthened by the assurance that my Heavenly 
Father will require nothing at my hand which He will not 
assist me to perform, and that if I only do what He bids, it 
will bring no trials upon me which He will not support me 
through." 

After a long, inward struggle, Mrs. Chace decided that 
she must leave the Society of Friends. She came to this final 
conclusion as it became increasingly difficult for Abolition- 
ists to obtain the use of Quaker meeting houses for Anti- 
Slavery meetings. She said afterwards, "When the Friends 
shut the slave out of their religious houses, they shut me 
also out." 

To Peovidence Monthly Meeting or Friends 

"28th of 11th mo., 1843. Dear Friends: After many 
months of serious deliberation, attended not unfrequently 
by severe conflicts, with sincere desires for the direction of 
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the Spirit of Truth, I have arrived at the conclusion that 
it will no longer be right for me to remain a member of your 
body. 

"By birthright and education connected with the Society 
of Friends, I very early became attached to the Christian 
principles it professed, and this attachment, growing with 
my growth and strengthening with my strength, has remained 
with me through my riper years, and is now strong, and, 
I trust, enduring. But when, for many years, I have looked 
for the fruits of these righteous principles in the proceed- 
ings of the Society, or the practice of its most highly pro- 
fessing members, I have been forced to admit that they were 
not suffered to produce their legitimate effects, but that 
the Society, having become blindly attached to mere formal 
observances and in a great measure dependent thereon, 
instead of carrying out those principles which it was called 
to maintain in the face of the world, had settled down quietly 
to enjoy the exalted reputation it had obtained by its early 
reformatory labors, in apathy and indifference concerning 
the crying sins of 'a world lying in wickedness,' and the 
suffering and degradation occasioned thereby; and (I have 
been forced also to admit) that it was only aroused by the 
fear that individual members were doing what they believed 
to be right independently of its authority. 

"The pro-slavery position assumed and maintained by 
New England Yearly meeting, and consequently by its sub- 
ordinate branches, has, for many years, been a subject of 
painful regret to my mind ; and I long cherished the hope 
that, the principles of truth and righteousness finally pre- 
vailing, this large and influential body would yet come up, 
with its strong band of spirits yearning to do right, to the 
rescue of down-trodden humanity. But I have hoped and 
waited in vain. It still, like the Priest and the Levite, 
'passes by on the other side,' incurring the fearful responsi- 
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bilitv of continuing in cruel slavery millions of our fellow- 
countrymen. For, I fully believe, that had the Friends in 
this country rightly persevered in their Anti-Slavery efforts 
since the time that they ceased from actual participation 
in the guilt of holding human beings as property, no slavery 
would now pollute the soil of these United States, no 
tears would flow from the eyes, no blood from the lacerated 
flesh of its wretched sufi^ering victims. 

" The ■ delinquency of the Society in this respect has, 
probably more than anything else, been made instrumental 
in opening my eyes to perceive that many corruptions have 
become too deeply interwoven with its present organization 
to be ever separated therefrom, and my firm beUef now is 
that by the hand of Providence they will be removed together. 

"The love of dominion and its unlimited exercise by the 
few over the many, the practical denial to the weak of the 
right to call in question the authority of the powerful, whose 
power is too often seen to rest on the influence of wealth 
and worldly station and on the favor of those possessing 
these earthly gifts, more than on holiness of heart and life, 
and the countenance and support given to a blood-stained 
government are not the least among the abuses which I find 
so deeply rooted in the Society, that I feel that it would be 
sinful for me any longer to share its responsibilities. 

"In reply to any enquiries concerning the important step 
I am now taking, I can only answer, that, firmly believing 
in the doctrine of the immediate influences of the Holy 
Spirit, I, as firmly, believe that it requires this of me, and 
I can find no peace in resisting the pleadings of its 'still, 
small voice.' 

"With those who, seeing the corruptions, do not believe 
it to be their duty to withdraw from the Society, I have no 
warfare. I have been in the same state myself, and it would 
have been very agreeable to my natural feelings to have 
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remained so. Their path of duty may be different from 
mine. I would only urge them to walk carefully by the light 
of truth shed abroad in the heart, and fearlessly to follow 
its dictates. 

"Neither have I enmity towards those who sincerely 
believe that the Society is still in its purity, following in the 
footsteps of our Lord and Master, who 'went about doing 
good.' Some of them are my personal friends, and the fault 
shall not be mine if they do not remain so. My earnest 
desire for them is that 'by a light let in from above' they 
may be led to see things as they really are. So let us all 
seek that we may find the truth; 'proving all things and 
holding fast that which is good.' 

"And now, one and all, I bid you an affectionate farewell. 
Elizabeth B. Chace." 
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CHAPTER SIXTH 

Change or Religious Opinions; Influence of Spirit- 
ualism; Domestic Life; Interest in Some Passing 
Reforms; Anecdotes 

SOON after the Cumberland House was built, Mrs. Chace 
went to Flatbush, New Jersey, for medical treatment, 
and she took with her the two baby boys, Sam and Arnold, 
who were then her only children. 

Mrs. Chace to Mr. Chace 

"I feel unusually well today, and except for my anxiety 
about thy health, I think I may be very happy. So thou 
must take good care of thyself. It did seem lonesome to 
have thee go away, but I went to work. 

"Did you have a good Q[uarterly] M[eeting].'' and who 
was there, and what was done.'' 

"The baby is as cunning and lovely as can be. Farewell 
dear love. It is night, the children are asleep. Hope thou 
art safe at home. God bless thee." 

Later she wrote protesting against a plan to build a barn 
for the "mill company" in the yard belonging to the new 
house. She objected because a great deal of "clutter" would 
accumulate around it, but principally because the stable 
men would be at the barn and upon the place. She said: 
"It will be the schoolroom in which our boys will receive 
education. Think if I were left without thee what a torment 
it would be to me, and our poor little boys must either go 
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there to their ruin, or be kept under continual vexatious 
restraint. I do desire that no profanity may ever be heard 
on the spot we have chosen whereon to train up the 
children. 

"Never mind what Father said about the roof [of the 
new house]. If it was not the wisest way, now it is built 
don't pray go about telling everybody thee wishes thee 
hadn't built it so, but crack it up, and make them think it 
is very nice. For it will be, I know. 

"Margaret Fuller came to see me yesterday. She is 
going to Europe with Marcus and Rebecca." 

C. M. Burleigh to Mas. Chace 

" Plainfield, Ct., July 31st, 18Jf7. I was not with Harriet 
as long as I should have liked. She told me she had no 
fear of death. She has a great heart and is a true woman. 
It seems very sad that one so good and capable and willing 
to work out her mission for good in this world should 
sicken and die." 

The Harriet referred to in the above letter was un- 
doubtedly Harriet Crowninshield, to whom Mrs. Chace's 
young brother Edward was engaged. She died while he 
was in California. A pathetic, unaddressed letter remains 
in Mrs. Chace's handwriting telling of a visit she made to 
Harriet when the end was very near. Mrs. Chace always 
spoke of her as a very lovely person. Had she lived, it is 
probable that Edward Gould Buffum's brilliant life would 
not have drifted to a tragic close. In a volume which he 
left and which his brother William published after his death, 
he described a moment of mortal peril which came to him 
in his later years, and "then," he wrote, "I thought of a 
pale-faced little girl whom I had loved when I was a boy." 
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William Lloyd Garrison to Mrs. Chace 

"Boston, June '26, 1847. I deserve a good scolding, and 
jou a long apology, for not having answered more promptly 
your kind letters, inviting me to visit Valley Falls and lecture 
on the subject of slavery. Your first letter got mislaid, 
and various hindrances have prevented my answering the 
second till now. Be assured, it would give me great pleasure 
to comply with your request, if my multitudinous engage- 
ments would permit. You may readily suppose that I am 
constantly applied to, [from] various quarters, to lecture 
on a variety of subjects, especially on that of slavery; and 
that I am often necessitated to answer in the negative. It 
is difficult for me to leave home at any time, and especially 
so at the present time. I am soon to go West to be gone at 
least eight weeks, and must therefore decline being absent 
in the meantime as much as possible. I am aware that the 
Anti-Slavery cause in Rhode Island needs to be greatly re- 
vived, and if it be in our power here to send you a good 
lecturer soon, we shall be very glad, and you shall be duly 
apprized of the fact. My cordial regards to your husband." 

Among several letters belonging to this period from 
Wendell Phillips, all alleging his wife's health or other en- 
gagements as reason why he cannot comply with Mrs. Chace's 
requests to speak in Rhode Island, I select the following one. 
It was posted, prepaid — five cents — March 4, in Boston, 
but the letter itself is undated : 

Wendell Phillips to Mrs. Chace 

"It would give me great pleasure to repeat my visit to 
Blackstone valley, and lecture as you request; and in view 
of such reasons as you suggest, no risk of compensation 
would deter me. But I have already as many engagements 
made as I can fulfill. Indeed I have just been compelled to 
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withdraw from four which had been arranged. My wife's 
health and the illness of another member of my family oblige 
me to be a great deal at home just at present." 

It is quite possible that Mr. Phillips's reference to a 
preceding visit to the Blackstone valley is to the time when 
he delivered his lecture on the Lost Arts in the Lyceum 
Course at Lonsdale. He stayed then with the Chaces. On 
the drive to the hall, Mrs. Chace told him that the prevail- 
ing influence at Lonsdale was opposed to the Abolitionists, 
and that consequently it had never been possible to get 
up a meeting for them in that village. He listened to 
Mrs. Chace's account and then said: "I like to go to such 
places. I like to force such people to contribute to the 
'Anti-Slavery cause." 

She told of his remark afterwards, as confirming the 
general belief that he gave his lecture earnings to the cause. 
Mr. Phillips was permitted to speak in the courses at Lons- 
dale only on topics remote from Abolition. 

Mrs. Chace's resignation from the Quaker Society had 
developed a curious difficulty as to Church and Individual 
Sovereignty. It was a small, preceding ghost of the later 
sovereignty issue between State and Nation. 

The Quaker Book of Discipline contained no provision 
for resignation. Persons whose parents were Quakers were 
themselves members by birthright. Outsiders could be ad- 
mitted, and any member could be regularly disowned and 
cut off from the Society for causes deemed sufficient, but 
the individual had no more right to resign than it was after- 
wards decided that a State had Constitutional right to secede 
from the Union. 

So when Mrs. Chace resigned, the law-abiding Quakers 
said she had not resigned because she could not, and she 
replied that she could because she had. 
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Up to this time she was still a Quaker in habit of life 
and in theological opinion. She expected to continue attend- 
ance at Quaker meetings, but did attend the local Smith- 
field meeting only a few times. "When I went there," she 
said, "the women looked at me as though they were grieved 
because I had done something dreadful." She did not like 
to be thus treated, and her religious interest in the meet- 
ings fell away from her as the petal of an apple blossom 
falls before the breath of the advancing season. 

The Quakers got over the difficulty in as formal a manner 
as they could; unwilling to admit the validity of her resig- 
nation, unable to force her active participation in their 
body, they finally dropped her name from their membership, 
on the ground that she had forfeited their communion by 
non-attendance at their meetings. 

Released from constant association with Orthodox be- 
lievers, Mrs. Chace found her ideas changing by what seemed 
like spontaneous action of their own. Apparently, she had 
no mental struggle and experienced no hour of agonizing 
question or painful doubt. She merely ceased to think as 
she had once thought, and began to think otherwise. "The 
first thing that slipped from me," she said, "was belief in 
a hell. When that was gone, belief in the deity of Christ 
went too. If there was no hell, there was no need for a 
supernatural Mediator to save us from it." 

Cyrus Burleigh was an anti-slavery visitor in Valley Falls. 
Mrs. Chace talked with him, and his influence confirmed the 
quietness of spirit in which she let go of the notion that a 
terrible retribution awaited humanity in the future existence. 

She was, however, a little longer than is implied in her 
statement given above, in settling herself into new opinion 
about the Christ. She pondered for some years upon that 
theme, though again, so far as I have been able to learn, 
without emotional trouble of mind. 
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Valley Falls seized the opportunity which the Lyceum 
Bureau offered to the country. There was a tiny Public 
Hall which could be utilized — a hall situated on the brow 
of a tiny hill, where large old lilac bushes grew in dooryards 
fronting on the approaching roads. Two or three courses 
were held in this hall. Theodore Parker was one of the 
lecturers. 

I do not know the subject of his address, but for present 
purposes the important fact is that he was a guest in the 
Cumberland house, where he won an abiding place in 
the mother's memory, because when her fair-faced infant 
Edward was brought into the room he cried out cordially, 
"Oh, here's the baby," and took the child in his ready 
arms. 

Mrs. C'liacc said to Theodore Parker, "Who does thee 
think Jesus really was.'"' 

"Why," replied Parker, "the son of Joseph and Mary, — 
a plain man like the rest of us." 

Something in the simplicity of the answer affected her 
to immediate conviction of its truth. 

I do not know quite how closely Mr. Chace accompanied 
her thought during this period, or whether they much dis- 
cussed those subjects together when they did not agree. 
She merely reported to me by occasional remarks like this : 
"He did not feel it his duty to leave the Friends' Society. 
He was willing that I should. Some of the Friends did not 
like the ways that Joseph John Gurncy was introducing 
into the Society. Tlicy decided to have a meeting by them- 
selves and they were called Wilburites. He joined the 
Wilburites, and so did Harvey Chace, but Harvey's wife, 
Anna, did not make up her mind for some time which body 
she preferred; and so, although I was not a member then, 
I used to entertain the Wilburite Friends when they came 
to hold Quarterly meetings. Then she decided to be a Wil- 
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burite, and so they went to her house and did not come 
much after that to ours." 

I never heard Mr. Chace say much about his reUgious 
opinions, but I knew that he held, in later years, to some 
version of the doctrine that Christ was a Supernatural 
Person, and that he did not believe in anything like damna- 
tion. He stated his creed with a simplicity worthy to rank 
beside Theodore Parker's saying: 

"Christ said He would save the world. He will do what 
He said He would." 

The village-nurtured Orthodoxy was appalling, and it 
must have been mostly held in the mental grasp of a thought- 
less obstinacy. Benjamin Fessenden was an aristocratic- 
looking man who had been the popular musical collegian 
whose name is to be found in the autobiography of Rev. 
Samuel J. May. Mr. Fessenden became a Unitarian min- 
ister, and he married Mary Wilkinson, a Rhode Island 
woman, and they lived in Valley Falls. He adopted the 
Baptist doctrine, and led a secular life. For many years, 
however, he refused to discredit his ordination by actually 
joining the Baptist Church. When about seventy years old, 
he decided that it was his duty to do this. I myself saw 
the old gentleman immersed in the Blackstone River, and 
noted the alarmed and scrupulous gesture with which, as 
his dear and venerable head arose from the flood, he nerv- 
ously made sure that his wig had not been disarranged in 
that moment of submerged holiness. 

Mrs. Fessenden was a handsome, high-spirited woman, 
who in her girlhood had been a local belle. As an older 
matron, she bore herself in a dignified, slightly pompous 
fashion, and took excellent care of her beautiful complexion 
and her well-shaped hands ; she knew something of society, 
and she was a devoted Baptist. 
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One day occurred this conversation, reported as accu- 
rately as is now possible : 

Said Mrs. Chace, "Mrs. Fessenden, could thee be happy 
in heaven, if thee knew that any of thy sons were in hell.'"' 
The stately dame answered, "If I am ever so fortunate as 
to get to heaven, I expect to be so reconciled to the will 
of God that I shall be contented with whatever He 
decrees." 

There was an unlovely legend afloat in the village that a 
good, sorely tried woman had frankly declared that she 
"supposed her deceased father was in hell, and she hoped 
he was." It may, I think, be fairly concluded that her 
imagination of hell really lacked Dantesque vividness, what- 
ever may have been the phrases in which she tried to give 
language to her fancy. 

As early as 1846 Mrs. Chace's non-resistance principles 
had led her to become an opponent of capital punishment. 
Among her papers are evidences that she had thought seri- 
ously on the subject and was even then ready to take part 
in securing the abolition of a custom which she considered 
a survival of barbarism. 

It was almost inevitable that Spiritualism, in its dawning 
day, should attract the yearning interest of a woman, five 
of whose babes had wandered into the forest of Unknown 
Wilderness. Mrs. Chace saw a pillar of cloud taking shape 
before her on her darkened pathway and followed it for a 
score of years, sometimes believing, sometimes doubting, 
sometimes hoping that messages floated backward to her 
from her lost children. For two or three years in the early 
period a sweet young girl dwelt in her home, who had or 
seemed to have the mysterious power of a "medium." Later,, 
a younger son of Mrs. Chace's seemed also thus endowed. 
Certainly, these things did happen when there was no pos- 
sibility of intentional fraud; namely, Mrs. Chace and a few 
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intimates, including the "medium," would sit around a small 
but not too easily moved table ; they would place their hands 
upon it, and, after two or three minutes of silent waiting, 
the table would begin to rock, and, so far as concerned the 
consciousness of the sitters, without their muscular effort. 
Then Mrs. Chace would repeat the alphabet, and the table 
would stand still and only tip to call attention to particular 
letters. The letters taken in that designated order did 
spell words, and the words did come in proper sentence 
relation to each other, and the sentences did carry rational 
significance. 

Mrs. Chace, certainly, for a time, believed quite simply 
in it all as genuine revelation. She taught her living chil- 
dren that there were no fairies, but that the spirits of their 
own dead brothers and sisters whom they had never seen 
were their special guardian angels. It was a pretty faith, 
a real household cult, and, since it was taught and accepted 
sincerely, it did no harm, were it true or were it only one 
of the numberless human imaginations of the truth. 

I think Mr. Chace never quite accepted the Spiritualistic 
faith. The Quaker Inner Light sufficed for him, but he was 
not opposed to his wife's opinion and perhaps his own some- 
times approached it. 

She never cared a great deal for the professional medium, 
but she was decidedly interested in clairvoyance and in the 
public speakers who claimed to deliver discourses while them- 
selves in a condition of trance. She subscribed for the chief 
Spiritualist paper, The Banner of Light, and she read the 
books written by Andrew Jackson Davis. But in later life, 
Spiritualism, as such, ceased to influence her. She never 
quite disavowed belief in it; she said only, "It used to seem 
true when we were receiving those communications from the 
children." In the last twenty years of her life she said little 
about that long, noonday passage ofsher soul through a 
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Yalley wherein dreams and hopes moved like almost visible 
phantoms beside her. 

The Spiritualist "healer," of course, influenced her during 
her period of faith. Five of her infants had died under 
medical treatment. She revolted from the sway of the regu- 
lar practitioner, and adopted water cure methods, magnetic 
treatment, and she even sometimes used the bottle of medicine 
prepared by a Spiritualist doctor. 

Oliver Chace at his death left to his children a comfort- 
able fortune, and at this time his sons became the owners of 
the mills in Cumberland and those in Smithfield, which were 
later operated under the name of the Valley Falls Co. 

Mr. Chace always kept his business books in Quaker 
phrase, the days of the week and the months of the year 
being designated by number. Wages were calculated in shil- 
lings, not in dollars. 

Mr. Chace always wore the Quaker garb, and so long as 
he attended meeting, which was until his very last years, he 
went every First-day and generally every Fifth-day morning 
to sit with the dozen others for a silent hour in the Paw- 
tucket meeting house. I suppose there was preaching occa- 
sionally, but I believe that no person in the local group was 
habitually favored by the Spirit with a call to utterance. 

So far as my memory has power to testify, it bears witness 
only to the fact concerning Mrs. Chace, that she never 
accompanied her husband on his ordinary religious pilgrim- 
ages to Pawtucket, but also that she never objected, argued 
about, or to the smallest degree irreverently treated his re- 
ligious attitude or action. The Quaker custom, of sitting 
silent at the table for a few minutes before eating, was 
observed by the family for many years after Mrs. Chace 
ceased to be a member of the Society ; then she formally 
abandoned the habit, announcing her conviction that it was 
a meaningless ceremony. I am not sure when this occurred, 
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but I was sorry for the change in table manners. It seemed 
to me not quite decorous to begin to handle knives and 
spoons the moment we seated ourselves, yet I doubt whether 
there was any tincture of religious feeling in my regret. It 
was only my mundane conservatism which was hurt. I think 
that Mrs. Chace was as nearly destitute of that sort of 
conservatism as a person could be destitute of it who had as 
much "long pedigree" feeling as she really did possess, and 
who also had the genuine housekeeper's instinct, which is 
inevitably opposed to alterations in established routine. 

School tasks were omitted, home labor was lessened on 
Sunday, but the children were never taught that it was 
exactly wrong to do anything on that day which it would 
be right to do on any other. They did not usually accom- 
pany their father to meeting, but he had some habit of taking 
one or more in the earlier years. Once, during this period, 
she told the six-year-old Arnold that he was the destined 
victim for that occasion, and as she was getting him ready, 
he dolefully inquired if there would be "any meetings in 
heaven." Probably he said "in the other world," as that 
was the untheological title by which Mrs. Chace taught her 
children to call heaven. 

"I hope," she answered, "they will have a great deal better 
meetings there than we have here." 

"Yes," he grunted back, "I s'pose meetings won't be 
more'n half an hour long, in the other world." 

His idea of a better meeting was of a briefer one ! 

The spirit of the dietetic reformer descended upon 
Mrs. Chace in the season during which that spirit was 
abroad in the land. I think it did not move her to such 
extreme abstinence as was observed in the famous Bronson 
Alcott family. Again, however, she was influenced by the 
tragedy of her maternal experiences to adopt what were 
called Grahamite principles about food. She thought her 
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elder children had died because she had not known how to 
feed, nurse, and medicate them, and she eagerly embraced 
new hj'gienic theories to assist her in rearing her younger 
brood. 

She did also, to some pathetic, some sensible, yet some 
ridiculous effect, invest her hygienic notions with the quality 
of ethic and its spiritual authority. 

In the 1850 decade, neither she nor ]\Ir. Chace drank tea 
or coffee, and except for a very few after cups of tea, neither 
of them ever did. She had never cared for tea, but she had 
been fond of coffee, and it was a real sacrifice to give it up. 
She considered it a stimulant, and to the end of her life she 
thought it a physical error to use a stimulant except in case 
of extreme and temporary need, and she very nearly, if not 
quite, deemed it to be also a moral sin. 

When in 1859 her aged mother came to live with her, she 
provided tea regularly for her, but before that I believe 
she had not offered it even to guests. After that, tea was 
served on her table to any visitor who desired to drink it. 
She excluded coffee more rigidly from her dining room. She 
would not serve it on the table, and she would not allow it 
to be provided at her evening parties until after the year 
1878, when the advent of John Crawford Wyman into her 
clan induced her to allow coffee to be on her breakfast table. 

In the 1850's, meat was served only at the noon dinner, 
and the children ate it only wlicn it was either fish or poultry, 
and they were not allowed to eat butter. jNIilk, cream, and 
eggs were freely used. All preparations of the flesh of 
swine were wholly banished from kitchen and dining room. 

In 1857 ]\Irs. Chace made, with her children, a long visit 
to her sister, Mrs. Marcus Spring, in Eaglcswood, New 
Jersey. She feared that it would be a trouble to Mrs. Spring 
to provide sufficient special food for so many visitors, and 
she told her children they might eat butter while on this visit. 
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The next season there were several cases of low fever in the 
familv; a change of diet was recommended, and after that 
the children ate butter freely and beef and mutton were 
added to their list of permitted edibles. Still Mrs. Chace 
considered "rich foods" rather wrong, and although the time 
came when meats appeared at breakfast and supper, she 
never was quite reconciled to the idea that anybody should 
want to eat at those hours any "animal food" unless it was 
some sort of fish. She did not seem to think it so repre- 
hensible to eat fish as to eat flesh. 

Mrs. Chace led in some sensible house reforms. She early 
got rid of feather beds. The modem mattress being almost 
or quite unknown, she substituted straw-filled ticks for the 
downy heaps ; she made pillows of the softest corn husks 
dried and slitted, and these she continued to use on her own 
bed tin she was ninety. She dressed her little children 
simply, so that they could be both comfortable and clean 
without constant worry and heavy laundry work. She made 
such plain, cotton flannel slips for her youngest baby that 
a good housewife of the village thought "Elizabeth" had 
gone too far, and said, "If that child was a poor man's, we 
should think it our duty to have a sewing bee and make it 
some clothes." 

]\Irs. Chace, telling the story, said, "It was the happiest 
and most comfortable seeming baby I ever had." 

She did all seamstress tasks which befitted the wifely 
station wherein God had been pleased to place her. Hers 
was the first sewing machine in the village. She was proud 
of the fact that she never had a sheet wear out which had 
not been turned. What housewife now knows why a sheet 
should be turned before it wears out, or has a very clear 
idea of what may be the process of turning a sheet.'' 

For many years IMrs. Chace did some of the lighter house- 
work herseK, and she did what was called "the Saturday's 
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baking," using a brick oven for the purpose. She knew 
nothing of salads or of much modern cookery, and she 
thought some ancient cooking unwholesome and truly wicked, 
but she was an excellent cook within .her moral limits. She 
would not use lard, but her butter pie crust was as good, if 
not so flaky, as was the sinful paste. She made a pumpkin 
pie that was a deliciously flavored custard. Her Indian meal 
pudding surpassed any and everybody's else, and she scorned 
a sponge cake recipe that did not call for twice as many 
eggs to the amount of flour as most recipes demand, and 
so was she prodigal with eggs in her boiled custards. She 
thought preserves too rich, and she canned fruit as soon as 
cans of any sort prepared for sealing could be procured. 
These were yellow, earthen jars, with grooves in their rims 
into which was poured a domestic-made wax which, harden- 
ing, held the covers in place. 

She spent every Monday forenoon in her washroom. She 
did not call it a "laundry," she called it a "washroom." 
She did not do much there with her own hands, but she 
directed the "girl" and saw that the washing of clothes 
was done thoroughly, and she sometimes summoned her sons 
or her daughter to assist at the "pounding barrel." She 
taught her daughters not to dream of ruffled undergarments, 
"because it was so much trouble to wash and iron ruffles." 
She did not give up the Monday morning habit till, in 1872, 
she went to Europe. She thought it over while abroad and 
came to the solemn resolution that after her return in 1873 
she would not feel it her duty to spend every Monday fore- 
noon in the "washroom," and she soon ceased to spend any 
time there. 

Feminine dress in the middle of the nineteenth century 
was atrocious ; it was not beautiful, it was not comfortable, 
it was not well adapted to any weather, hot, cold, warm, or 
cool; it was not convenient to work in or to loll in, to stand 
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up or to sit down in. Female reformers began to rebel, but 
unfortunately they rebelled morally and not beautifully, 
and unbeautiful action is "an unpardonable fault in woman." 

The "bloomer" costume was invented. It was very ugly, 
and perhaps it looked uglier to the inartistic eyes of that 
generation than it would appear to a later vision trained to 
see that the shape of garments should bear some relation 
to the natural form. How could a people judge rightly of 
beauty or fitness of apparel in a nation and a period when 
it was possible for a newspaper editor to say that it was 
shameless immodesty for Abby Kelley to stand before an 
audience in a high-necked, long-sleeved gown, but without 
a shawl around her shoulders.'' 

Only a few women donned the bloomer costume. They, 
of course, were Anti-Slavery and Woman's Rights Women, 
and their hated opinions made the dress look ugly and 
wicked to the multitude, and the dress in turn made their 
opinions seem more horrible. 

The costume was that of a basque or coatlike waist sur- 
mounting a straight, short skirt that reached to the knees 
or a little below, and from underneath which mannish panta- 
loons, made of any preferred material, extended like loose, 
flappy pipes to the ankles. 

Mrs. Chace had such a dress made, and she found it con- 
venient to wear in the house when she was working. After 
so wearing it for a while, she decided that she ought "to 
bear her testimony" and her cross in public as the other 
Bloomer-zealots did. Mr. Chace was willing (she distinctly 
said that he was !). So, one day, morally clothed and in her 
right mind, she sallied forth into the Valley Falls roadways. 
She encountered no mob and met with no serious unpleasant- 
ness ; but she went out a heroine determined to be a martyr, 
and returned home a bashful woman, who did not want to be 
a martyr. She had felt herself stared at, and she did not 
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like it. She summoned Conscience before the bar of her 
Individuality, — and Conscience gracefully bowed, and said 
that if her Individuality felt so uncomfortably scared, she, 
Elizabeth Buffum Chace, need not wear that dress again on 
the street. She did not, and soon ceased to wear it in the 
house. She always, however, admired the women who did 
wear the bloomer dress longer and more publicly than she 
had worn it ; and I, half unconsciously, imbibed from her a 
peculiar reverence for Lucy Stone, who, for some lengthy 
and terrible seasons, wore that costume as she performed her 
heroic journeys across the country, pleading everywhere for 
slaves and women. 

Mes. Spring to Mrs. Chace 

"Brooklyn {184-9). The reason of our going to Newbury 
was to see Fredrika Bremer. Mary Howitt gave her a letter 
to us. We went to Mr. Downing's beautiful place, and had 
a most lovely and interesting time. I said a word to her 
about keeping her heart and mind free from prejudice on 
the subject of slavery. I told her what people would say 
to her and just how untrue it was, — that slavery was like 
domestic servitude in the North, etc. 

"Mr. Downing said that to her while we were there, and 
I said, 'Do not ever compare anything to our slavery.' 
I afterwards had a private talk with her. 

"I remember being only once before so impressed by the 
presence of a great soul, — that was in Dr. Channing's 
presence. She [Miss Bremer] is a little, kind-looking, Dutch- 
looking woman with a big head, but her face is covered with 
a beautiful expression of love and goodness. In about two 
weeks she is to come to us. 

"Wm. Henry Channing is editing a paper in N. Y., The 
Spirit of the Age. He is a dear and precious old friend. 
Every time we see him he is dearer to us. 
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"We have heard the pleasant news that Margaret Fuller 
has a boy over a year old, and that she is married to Count 
Ossoli! We were merely amazed at first, but now it seems 
all right and nice, — but isn't it queer she never told it 
before?" 

Not much record has been discovered of anti-slavery work 
done by Mrs. Chace between 1847 and 1853. This does not 
prove that she did not at that time perform a great deal of 
such labor; yet it is possible that she was less active then 
than in earlier and later years. Her daughter Lillie was 
born in December, 1847, and that unprecocious and wrongly 
disposed infant could neither feed herself, talk, nor walk, but 
had acquired the whooping cough, when on March 17, 1849, 
Edward Gould was born. He took the whooping cough 
before he was old enough to know better, and had a delicate 
infancy in consequence. During six months, Mrs. Chace 
never left him, having even her meals brought to her by his 
bed, if he were asleep and she could not take him with her 
to the 'dining room. On January 4, 1852, Mary, the last 
child of the house, was born. 

It does seem a thing to be excused in Mrs. Chace if she 
did not carry on a great deal of anti-slavery propaganda 
in the middle years of the century. 

It cannot be claimed for Mrs. Chace that in the 1850 
decade she made any great effort to prevent the growth in 
the village of a caste distinction between the employers and 
employees connected with the cotton mills, but she did not 
err much on the aristocratic side of the social question. She 
exerted herself according to personal preference and in 
furtherance of reforming and humanitarian purpose, and 
not consciously much as either an aristocrat or a democrat ; 
though she did at about this time begin to dislike it exceed- 
ingly when persons not her equals in age, or entitled to do 
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so by Quaker principle or friendly association, availed them- 
selves of the Quaker habit and called her "Elizabeth" instead 
of "Mrs. Chace." 

The operative population had now become largely foreign 
in birth or immediate extraction and it was Catholic in 
religion. She never tried to establish, with this class, any 
social relation, nor do I remember any such between herself 
and the American mill workers, after that with Dorcas Har- 
mon, except among those in the overseer and cloth room 
contingent. Some family intimacy always extended into that 
group. 

She visited among "the poor" because they were poor, 
but I am unable to say how much. 

On the whole, Mrs. Chace's nature always impelled her 
more strongly towards the advocacy of general principles 
and the pulling down, making over, or building up of insti- 
tutions than to personal effort with individuals. 

She visited one of the village public schools and was 
disgusted because the teacher would not let a small child 
quietly build a house with books on its desk, but compelled 
it to sit still, with its restless little hands idle behind its 
back. She formed (apparently in that one hour) an opinion 
that public schools were inadequate to the educational need, 
and she reenforced that opinion by watching one or two 
children who attended them. She said to me: "There is 
something about a public school which makes a child dull. 
So-and-So was a bright little girl till her mother began to 
send her to the common school." 

It was an occasional Valley Falls habit to hold "exhibi- 
tions" in the Public Hall. These were gotten up by persons 
who wanted to do something agreeable or beneficial to the 
community. No admission fee was charged, no special invi- 
tation to attend was necessary, and anybody who wanted to 
could go to the hall. Mrs. Chace was interested in these 
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exhibitions — a fact which is noteworthy because the perforih- 
ances were mainly of a dramatic order, and her interest 
antedated her own willingness to go to the theater and even 
antedated the appearance in her bookcase of any copy of 
Shakespeare. 

The fugitive slave, Anthony Burns, was given up to his 
Virginian claimant by a Boston judge in May, 1854. Not 
long afterward there was to be an "exhibition" in Valley 
Falls. Mrs. Chace wrote a little dialogue, taught it to her 
boys, aged ten and eight, and they spoke it at the exhibition. 
I remember the two small figures standing on the platform, 
and although I cannot quote the dialogue with verbal accu- 
racy, I know that it began in something like this fashion: 

Boy number one — "Why will you not come and play.?" 

Boy number two — "I don't feel like playing; I am think- 
ing about a poor man who has just been sent back to 
slavery." 

A few years later Mrs. Chace was principal in getting 
up some tableaux in the Public Hall, one of which repre- 
sented the Goddess of Liberty, the goddess being Sarah 
Bucklin, a magnificent blonde young woman, who in Colum- 
bian costume bent forward to loose the shackles of a negro 
slave. 

There were sometimes small, professional entertainments 
in the Public Hall. Glassblowers performed there, and 
troupes of wandering minstrels. Mrs. Chace invited a num- 
ber of these strollers to stay at her house during their 
necessary sojourn in the village. A branch of the Hutchin- 
son family were naturally her visitors, because of anti-slavery 
interest, but in a few cases she invited odder guests, such as 
an Indian or an Indian's companion. 

I do not know how it happened that Joshua R. Giddings 
was not entertained at the Cumberland house, but I presume 
that he was engaged to come to Valley Falls by some political 
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group which did not include Garrisonians in its councils. 
One day Mr. Chace came in about the noon hour, and said 
eagerly : 

"Giddings is to speak tonight at the Hall and I am going 
to hear him. I want to see that old man who has been 
battling with those Southern fellows all by himself in 
Congress." 

We noticed it because it was not usual for Mr. Chace to 
show eager excitement or to want to go anywhere in the 
evening. 

I was told, rather to my juvenile astonishment, that I was 
to go with him. I am sorry to say that I do not recall a 
word that the great congressman said in his lecture, but 
I remember his face distinctly. 

After the lecture Mr. Chace, taking me with him, pressed 
up among the men surrounding Mr. Giddings and introduced 
himself, saying, "I married Arnold Buffum's daughter," 
and then he indicated me ; " and this little girl," he added, 
"is Arnold Buffum's granddaughter." 

Some one else spoke at the same moment to Mr. Giddings 
and drew away his attention, but Mr. Chace would not let 
him off. He repeated: 

"This little girl is Arnold Buffum's granddaughter," and 
he made Mr. Giddings shake hands with me. 

It was a trifling incident, but it impressed me because it 
was so evident that Mr. Chace was proud because he had 
married Arnold Buffum's daughter, and also that he was 
more interested in me, than he might Otherwise have been, 
because I was the grandchild of the first President of the 
New England Anti-Slavery Society. 
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JOSHUA R. GIDDINGS 



CHAPTER SEVENTH 

Local Friendships; Early Interest in Woman's Rights 

AND the Proper Care or Criminals; Education of 

the Children ; Building of the Homestead 

PAULINA WRIGHT, a beautiful widow, came to Provi- 
dence to deliver some lectures on hygiene. She was a 
friend of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, iii New York state, 
and of Stephen and Abby Kelley Foster, in New England. 
She and Mrs. Chace met and were mutually attracted. A 
friendship ensued, which, on Mrs. Chace's part, was rather 
more personal than most of the friendships of that middle 
period of her life seemed to be. She liked "Paulina" herself 
and not merely Paulina's opinions. She enjoyed her beauty, 
her soft, social manner, and her graceful audacity. 

Thomas Davis of Providence was by birth an Irishman, 
by business a manufacturing jeweler, in rank a Congress- 
man, and in politics an anti-slavery Democrat. He had 
married one of a noteworthy group of sisters, the daughters 
of William Chace the elder, whose son William was a well- 
known Abolitionist and Transcendentalist. Mr. Davis was 
a high-toned gentleman, and he had become a childless 
widower when Paulina Wright came to Rhode Island and 
brought her golden hair, her serenely willful ways, and her 
determined notions with her. 

She spent a day at Mrs. Chace's, after their intimacy had 
proceeded far enough to warrant speech, and so Mrs. Chace 
told her of certain rumors and asked what they meant. 
Paulina grew impetuous in reply. She did not see why people 
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were ready to put such interpretation upon any and every 
friendship between a man and a woman. She had a sincere 
i-egard for Mr. Davis ; she presumed he had for her. She 
had no "intentions"; he had never given her the slightest 
reason to suppose that he had any. She did not believe he 
had ever thought of "such a thing," etc., Mrs. Chace was 
presumably silenced by her sweet energy, or thought it best 
to change the subject. 

But Mr. Davis, by prearrangement, drove to Valley Falls 
in the afternoon and took Paulina Wright and all her 
loveliness back to Providence in his buggy. Soon again 
Mrs. Chace met her friend and reproached her for lack of 
candor. "What I told you was perfectly true," answered 
Paulina. "There had not been a word of marriage spoken 
between us then, but there was before we reached Providence 
that afternoon." 

So she married, and thenceforth Mrs. Davis dwelt like a 
sort of foreign princess in Providence. She was too much 
of a reformer for adoption into the "society" set of the 
city, too alien in purpose to suit its great cotton manufac- 
turing families, and too heretical for its college folk, — but 
nevertheless she was a radiant figure in its circle of literary, 
artistic and reformatory people. She did not like household 
loneliness, and always had visitors from other places stay- 
ing with her. Through her and her house parties Mrs. Chace 
came in contact with a little different order of human life 
from that which either Quakerism, Abolition, or the village 
afforded her. But she cared for Mrs. Davis herself, and I 
remember that once, when the latter's health failed rather 
seriously, Mrs. Chace cried over a note she had received 
from her. 

The following letter is undated, but it belongs to the very 
early period of Woman's Rights effort in New England: 
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Mrs. Davis to Mrs. Chace 

" Yesterday, I wished much to come to see you on a little, 
or rather a great matter. I wanted your name to the Call 
for a Woman's Rights Convention. I felt you would give 
it, but I wished to see you. It rained, and I could not, but, 
for the credit of Rhode Island, I have ventured to put it 
down. Not being quite so well assured of your husband's 
views as yours about the movement, I did not give his name." 

Mrs. Chace is registered as a member of the Woman's 
Rights Convention held at Worcester, October 23 and 24, 
1850. She is recorded as "E. B. Chase, Valley Falls, Mass.," 
the residence being given erroneously, but the spelling of the 
name Chace with an s instead of c was one which, for a 
number of years, she adopted, and had for its usage the 
warrant that the name had been so spelled inside the family. 
At a later period she accepted the spelling of Chace, which 
her husband and all their children used. 

An odder contrast in feminine personality could hardly 
be found, existent within the ranks of goodness and of 
general' similarity of opinion, than was presented by 
Joanna Ballou to Paulina Wright Davis. I do not know 
that these two women ever met, but probably they did, and 
Mrs. Chace moved socially between them. I doubt if she 
cared much emotionally for Joanna, but she respected her 
worth and that of her stolid, manly husband, the Cumber- 
land farmer, Amos Ballou. He was a cousin of Adin Ballou, 
the inspiring genius of the Hopedale community, and theirs 
was kinship to Hosea Ballou, the founder of the Universalist 
Church. 

Joanna was of Quaker extraction ; she was a loquacious 
woman, not over-furnished with brain quality, a notable 
housewife, a true-hearted Abolitionist, and, as I first and 
last remember her, a queer-looking, elderly person. She was 
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a much older sister of Abby Kelley Foster. It was in her 
house that Abby worked for wages, in order to provide her- 
self with raiment, in those consecrated years when she would 
not take pay for pleading the cause of the Slave before 
mobs that howled, or, as in the college city of Providence, 
pelted her with rotten eggs. 

The Ballou farm was three miles north from the Valley 
Falls bridge, and it was pleasant to drive through a stone- 
walled, country road, past wayside bowlders, and sit with 
Joanna in her shady (probably ugly) parlor, or in the open 
doorway, while the children clambered upon ladders and 
wooden chairs placed under cherry trees. They filled their 
mouths all they could, and a little more than they should, 
with the ripe, red fruit, and felt deliciously witty and wicked, 
as they, young Garrisonians or Fremonters, every one, 
declared that for that hour they were "Fillmore men." 

Sophia Little, the "prisoners' friend," was an habitual 
visitor at Mrs. Chace's in the 1850 decade. Twenty-five or 
thirty years later I called on her in her Newport home. The 
saintly old woman raised her eyes and said simply, "I see 
God." From an impulse more constraining than any intel- 
lectual conviction I answered, "I believe you do." 

I think that this story and all the spiritual effect of 
personality so indicated suggest Mrs. Little better than 
anything else which I, at least, could tell. I doubt not that 
the friendship with her was one of the assisting influences 
which turned Mrs. Chace's attention upon the methods of 
dealing with the criminally disposed classes. This develop- 
ing tendency of her thought was stimulated by her interest 
in a village tragedy. Mrs. Studley, already old, was con- 
victed, on circumstantial evidence, of having murdered her 
yet more aged and recently espoused second husband. 
According to Rhode Island law, she was sentenced to life 
imprisonment. 
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Mrs. Chace believed that the woman was guilty and had 
no foolish sympathy with her, but she did feel, with rather 
remarkable keenness and conscientious impetus, a neighborly 
duty towards the old Valley Falls sinner. She went occa- 
sionally to see her in jail, and she reported her visits punc- 
tiliously and kindly to Mrs. Studley's nearest kindred. After 
some time had passed, some one (I think Mrs. Little) tried 
to get a pardon for Mrs. Studley. Mrs. Chace considered 
the matter carefully, but, if my memory is correct, de- 
cided not to move in it herself. Later still, however, when 
Mrs. Studley was evidently near the end of earthly existence, 
she thought it could do "no harm" to let her come home to 
die, threw her influence in favor thereof, and rejoiced that 
the old woman was so permitted to return to her relatives. 
Mrs. Chace had always been glad that the prison conditions 
had been made as easy as they might be in consideration of 
Mrs. Studley's age and the doubt which always existed of her 
actual guilt. 

If she was guilty, however, it was supposed that one of her 
kin, although never publicly accused, was involved in- that 
guilt. It was evidence of an uncommon fiber in Mrs. Chace 
that during all the years in which the squalid tragedy 
dragged out its weary length she steadily visited that sus- 
pected person on errands of beneficence. 

In 1854 Mrs. Chace took a fancy that she would try to 
learn French. She soon gave up the effort, and afterwards 
seemed disgusted by the barest suggestion that she should 
endeavor to pronounce a French word in the faintest imita- 
tion of the French manner. If she had to speak a French 
name, she, apparently of set purpose, Anglicized it to such 
degree that she almost Yaipikeeized it. 

I found the French primer she had used, studied it with 
all my eight-year-old capacity, and announced my desire to 
learn French. Mrs. Chace consented readily and Mr. Chace 
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lent his assistance benevolently. He drove me twice a week 
in his buggy for lessons in Providence. Long, silent j ourneys 
were those rides, for we were not a talkative pair. Some- 
times, when our pilgrimage to Providence was made on 
Thursday, we got back to Pawtucket by eleven, and 
Mr. Chace stopped his buggy at the Quaker meeting house 
and took me in to it with him to spend an awful hour at 
the Fifth Day Meeting. 

Th^ French lessons were given at the school which 
Mrs. Sarah A. Greene kept in her dwelling house on Meeting 
Street, and so the Chaces began to see more of the Greenes. 
I found a copy of Rasselas on Mrs. Greene's bookshelves. 
Mrs. Chace told me that she had long since read the book, 
and she thought I would be interested in it. I read it pre- 
pared by her account to understand it — a little. Mrs. Greene 
belonged to that sisterhood one member of which was then 
Mrs. George L. Clarke, while a vanished one had been the 
first Mrs. Thomas Davis, and two younger ones were yet to 
teach the freedmen in the South. Mrs. Greene was a very 
beautiful woman. An exquisite charm breathed from her 
personality, like fragrance from the heart of a deep, fuU- 
petaled rose. She was a widow, her husband having been 
Christopher Greene, the gifted young soldier turned Tran- 
scendentalist of whom Miss Peabody tells much in her recol- 
lections of William Ellery Channing. It has always been 
very sweet to me that, long after his death, Mrs. Greene said 
of Mr. Chace: "He was very kindly thoughtful of me. I had 
a tender feeling for him. I felt that he was my friend." 

Mrs. Chace made an error in these years which we are 
considering, but it would have been difficult for her to have 
had the impulse which would have prevented her from mak- 
ing such a mistake. She accepted too completely a limited 
social sphere. She made no effort outside of the village to 
establish visiting relations or even saluting acquaintance 
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either in Pawtucket, Providence, or in the country neighbor- 
hood with any of the prominent families, between whom and 
herself there did not exist some decided bond, of kinship, of 
already old acquaintance or of reforming purpose. Conse- 
quently, as her children grew older, they entered into no 
circle of natural comradery. They knew the members of few 
families outside of Valley Falls, and it happened that there 
were not many youths of their own age in the families which 
they did know. It was a misfortune to their adolescent 
life, — it was a misfortune to Mrs. Chace also. She was not 
familiar with social custom, she had not acquired genial 
tactfulness, she had not softly sympathetic comprehension 
when her children became eager lads and shyly desiring 
maidens. Tender anxiety enough she had, — but little com- 
prehension. She wanted their lives to move contentedly in 
the grooves that seemed "best" to her, who was not ever 
in her whole life a young mother of even a half-grown child. 
But all result of the family isolation was unforeseen by 
her and Mr. Chace in the earlier years, and indeed I doubt 
if she ever, in the later time, realized the situation, or, if so 
realizing, she thought it could have been mitigated. Prob- 
ably she would merely have said of it: "We had to choose 
between the pro-slavery, fashionable, dissipated world and 
the company of people who were trying to make the world 
better ; we chose the latter. There were not many of them ; 
but we chose 'the better part.' " To a great extent she 
would have been right in saying so, — but not wholly, — for 
it need not have been such a narrowing choice, and its ex- 
tremely confined limits were accepted by her and not quite 
forced upon her by the ostracizing spirit of the day. There 
were people in that region holding opinions, living lives not 
quite in theoretic accord with her own, but still people as 
conscientious as herself, whom she did not know, and who 
did not know her, and it would have been well for both her 
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and them if she had tried to cross the separating barrier, 
and mingle her best aspiration with theirs, even though they 
themselves did not first make such effort. 

She had come to Valley Falls a stranger, and before she 
had become much known outside the Quaker group, the lines 
had been drawn against her as an Abolitionist. She stayed 
inside the small inclosure, — and she grew a little colder in 
manner and feeling, a little more arrogant in her righteous 
judgment, a little more oddly aristocratic in her seclusion, 
than was quite consistent with her noblest self. 

Perhaps I underestimate the weight of the ban placed 
upon the Garrisonian Abolitionist, but I cannot quite believe 
that in the 1850 decade Mr. and Mrs. Chace would have been 
refused a little social recognition which they did not have, 
and most certainly never sought, in Mrs. Chace's native 
state of Rhode Island. She did not invite the little girls I 
met at Mrs. Greene's school to visit me. She did not try 
to get me chances to visit in their homes. She did not seek 
to know their parents. 

Two sisters among her Bartlett cousins had married men 
named Brown. One was Rebecca, Mrs. John D. Brown, — 
a widow in the years that I remember, an Episcopalian, 
and a sweet-voiced, high-bred woman, who glided gently 
through an impecunious, decorous, pale existence. The 
other, Caroline, was Mrs. Isaac Brown, an imperious, elegant 
dame, who loved in a warm and rather difficultly pleased 
way. She loved Mrs. Chace, and was at times hurt and 
irritated by a preoccupation in other interests which made 
the latter act with some indifference to "Cousin Caroline's" 
desire to see her. Mrs. Chace went to a "reform" meeting 
and did not call on Mrs. Brown, — hence there was occa- 
sional friction between the two women. Mrs. Caroline Brown 
was a Unitarian; both she and "Rebecca" were, at least 
moderately, anti-slavery. Caroline was the wittier and 
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more entertaining companion, but Mrs. Chace loved "Cousin 
Rebecca" the better. 

The Sissons lived in what was then a rural suburb of 
Pawtucket. Theirs was a family of seven sisters and one 
or two brothers, who all lived together till the youngest was 
over thirty, when a man induced one of the sisters to marry 
and leave the celibate flock. Mrs. Chace seldom made witty 
speeches herself, but she appreciated wit in others and 
perceived the humorous situation. She told with keen relish 
how, on the occasion of this belated marriage, Susan, one 
of the elder sisters, said that she thought it was a shame 
for a man to come along and break up a family in that way. 

Susan was extremely homely, but, " Susan says," reported 
Mrs. Chace, "that she feels as handsome as anybody." 

The Sissons were Quakers of the Gurneyite persuasion. 
They were thorough Abolitionists, — Garrisonian, except as 
they went beyond him and sympathized with Nathaniel P. 
Rogers in that unfortunate time when, according to 
Colonel Higginson, Rogers "out-Garrisoned Garrison." 

The Chace friendship with Adam Anthony dated back 
to the first years of residence in Rhode Island, and it had a 
distinctly intellectual basis. He was older than Mr. and 
Mrs. Chace. He was of Quaker extraction. When a child I 
went once with Mrs. Chace to call upon a sister of Adam's. 
She received us in a room where were many pots of growing 
plants. I -was told that one of her chief occupations was 
to fan them. 

Adam Anthony was a Swedenborgian, and at some early 
period in the acquaintance he was a childless widower. "The 
Swedenborgians," reported Mrs. Chace, "think there is only 
one true marriage possible to each man or woman, — but 
they always manage in their own cases to decide that for 
special reasons a second marriage would be right. Adam 
Anthony did that." 
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Adam did very well for himself when he came to that con- 
clusion. He married Martha, a middle-aged, plain-featured, 
Hiclcsite Quaker woman. She wore her white muslin cap 
with placid dignity and said "thee" with Pennsylvania 
accent, and all was quietly happy in his home. Of course 
the Adam Anthonys were anti-slavery. 

It was the day when much good principle mingled with 
strong prejudices. Mrs. Chace got hold of and read a trans- 
lation of Consuelo. She had probably never before heard 
of George Sand. She judged the book on what appeared to 
her to be its own merits, and saw in it the story of a "young 
girl who kept herself good wherever she' went." She spoke 
of it to Adam without mentioning the author. Soon he came 
again to see her, having made discovery, and genuinely 
affronted he cried out, "Why did thee recommend to me a 
book by that atrocious woman.''" Mrs. Chace had unwit- 
tingly offended. 

Mr. Chace's cousin Jonathan lived in Mannville. His wife, 
also an Elizabeth, was much younger than Mrs. Chace. She 
was neither remarkable nor commonplace, unknown to the 
world and knowing little of it, delicate as a blossom, useful 
as a fruit, not wonderful in any way, — simply perfect in her 
own. She did her housework and read the A tlantic Monthly, 
which Mrs. Chace gave to her. 

She discussed Wentworth Higginson's essays with her 
older friend and confided to her the fact that she found it 
hard to understand some of the articles in the new magazine. 
Mrs. Chace told her that she also had had some difficulty 
in full comprehension, but she had determined that she would 
understand whatever could be published in that periodical, 
and by dint of determination she had succeeded in so doing. 
Then the younger Elizabeth decided to do likewise and 
succeeded. 

A great gap in the family intimacies was caused by the 
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death, in 1854, of Mrs. Chace's sister Sarah, who died 
suddenly. Mrs. Chace seemed stunned by the tidings. Some 
time later, I heard Mr. Chace say brokenly: "I've never got 
over Sarah's death. There's nobody to take her place." 
Child as I was, I did vaguely perceive that he was trying 
to express not only grief, but his consciousness that a 
fortress had fallen and the City of Life stood undefended 
before the advance of Fate. 

On the shelf in Mrs. Chace's parlor was a silk-covered 
box. It had been sent from Scotland and sold at an anti- 
slavery fair. The silk was drab-colored; there was a verse 
of Cowper's on it and a picture of a kneeling slave. An en- 
graved portrait of Garrison was in the house, the one which 
had, below the likeness, the text, "I am in earnest : I will not 
equivocate: I will not excuse; I will not retreat a single 
inch ; and I will be heard." Sometime in the early fifties 
ilr. and Mrs. Spring lent to IMrs. Chace a collection of 
foreign prints, and thus Europe and art entered the Cum- 
berland house. When the Springs took back their pictures, 
they left, as a gift, an engraving of Correggio's Holy Night, 
which was either the first or second really fine picture that 
3Irs. Chace ever owned. 

Edward H. Magill, then a student in Brown University, 
came to the Cumberland house and introduced himself. He 
was an Abolitionist, a Pennsylvanian Hicksite Quaker. In 
due time he married a Pennsylvania damsel and obtained a 
position in the Providence High School. He lived with his 
young family on the "old road" between Pawtucket and 
Providence. Thence he went to serve in the Boston Latin 
School, and in the later years of the 1860 decade he became 
connected with Swarthmore College, where he was either Pro- 
fessor or President to the end of his working life. On the 
whole, between 18-50 and 1862, the friendship with the Magill 
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family was the most important local association that the 
Chaces had, and greatly influenced the educational theory 
and practice of the family. 

Mrs. Chace started the education of her children with 
governesses. A schoolroom was fitted up on the second 
floor. The school hours were regular, and sometimes a few 
pupils from other families attended the sessions. 

Mrs. Chace's oldest son, Sam, was seven and Arnold five 
when instruction began. I was not at first included in the 
teaching, but I listened and learned of my own accord. It 
was afterwards said that I read Uncle Tom's Cabin before 
I was six years old. That is a pretty legend, — but I, who 
ought to be authority on the subject, do not believe that 
I read the novel itself at that age. The witness against me 
is Henry C. Wright, who discovered that I knew the story. 
I think I acquired that knowledge from a few glances into 
the bigger book and a diligent perusal of a version of it 
prepared for children. Mrs. Chace had her children read 
aloud a great deal, and they read Whittier's poetry in 
concert with her. She thought that the art of reading aloud 
was a very important one to acquire, and one the teaching 
of which was too much neglected in modern schools. 

Map drawing was carefully taught by the governesses, 
and the children prepared school periodicals and toy books 
in manuscript. Both the boys and girls were taught to do 
the simple embroidery which was called sampler marking. 
Much work of this nature is now a matter of course in all 
schools, but it did imply advanced educational theory in 
Mrs. Chace that in those years she, a Valley Falls resident, 
chose governesses who- could carry out or suggest such 
ideas. 

Miss Sophia Ford, of Concord, Massachusetts, was one 
of the early governesses. Mrs. Chace never used corporal 
punishment with her children after my day, and she was 
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incapable of giving a child the slightest physical touch 
which could affront its personal pride. Accustomed to such 
refined manner, I disliked Miss Ford ever after the moment 
when I was, perhaps, four years old and she gave me, not a 
blow, but a small touch that I resented. Still she was an 
admirable instructor, and her talk brought Concord to 
Valley Falls. She taught botany; she walked with the chil- 
dren over the fields behind the Cumberland house and made 
her pupils, observe the geographical features of the pond 
and its banks, and carefully taught them to estimate 
distances by sight. 

She was a dark-skinned, pudgy-featured woman who always 
remained a spinster. Can it do any harm now to say that she 
believed in the twin-soul theory, and confided to Mrs. Chace 
her conviction that Thoreau's soul was twin to hers, and 
that in "the Other World" her spirit and his would be 
united.'' I never knew whether or not she thought that here 
on earth Thoreau himself had any twin-consciousness that 
matched her own. 

Soon after the publication of Mrs. Child's Progress of 
Religious Ideas, Mrs. Chace decreed that part of the school 
routine should consist in reading that book to the children, 
and about the same time she gave me Scott's Poems. She 
allowed me then to read only The Lady of the Lake and 
the shorter ballads. I had to grow older before receiving 
permission to read Marmion and the other poems. I believe 
I obeyed these directions, but I disobeyed another, and read 
The Arabian Nights on the sly. Mrs. Chace did not approve 
of fairy stories, but relaxed her rule as to Louisa Alcott's 
Flower Fables and one of Hans Christian Andersen's books. 

Extract feom Mrs. Chace's Journal 

" Valley Falls, 4th mo., 3rd, 1854- Yesterday I promised 
Eddie that I would buy a stick of molasses candy for him, 
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but I forgot it until after supper tonight and then gave 
Lillie three cents to go and buy some. She wished Arnold 
to go with her. When they returned, she brought four 
sticks and, according to my promise, I gave Eddie one. I 
then broke one in two and gave it to Arnold, bidding him 
give one half to Sammy. He said he wanted a whole stick, 
and kept on fretting and scolding. Finally he threw the 
half stick in my lap and said he would not have it. I said 
he should not and arose with it. He screamed and en- 
deavored to force it from me and finding he could not, he 
commenced striking me. I seized his hands and held them 
and bade Mary help me to undress him, but he kicked so 
we could not and I sent out after Michael ; I holding his 
hands the meanwhile and he kicking and pulling in the most 
violent anger. Michael came and all three of us with the 
utmost difficulty divested him of his clothing, put on his 
nightgown, and then Michael laid him in bed. All this time 
I felt perfectly calm, without the slightest irritation. Some- 
thing whispered encouragement in my spirit, saying, 'Do it 
thoroughly ; it will be the last time.' At first I told Michael 
to sit down by the bedside, for I feared he would attempt to 
get out the window ; but I soon saw he had no idea of doing 
that, and so I sent Michael out. Arnold opened the door 
into the bathroom and I let it remain so. He took all his 
bedclothes and strewed them on the floor; pulled off the 
mattresses ; pulled out the bed cord and then went to the 
bookcase which stood in the room and took out every book 
and paper and threw it on the floor. The other children 
had gone to bed and nobody interfered with him. Then his 
angry passion seemed to have spent itself. He lay down 
and wept. It grew pretty dark and he was alone. After 
a while he came out sobbing and said, 'Mother, will thee get 
me a little stick to put the strings into my bedstead.'" 
(meaning the bed cord. The bedstead has holes for the cord 
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to go through). I gave him a fork and he went back. 
Sammy volunteered his assistance and by the dim twilight 
they put in the cord and put on the beds and then Sammy 
left him and he made up the bed. Then he went to the book- 
case and commenced putting up the books and papers, in 
the dark. I let him work a while and then set a light in the 
room and he returned them all nicely to their places. Then 
he brought out the hght, bade me farewell, and went to bed. 
I hoped he would come and acknowledge his fault, but did 
not think it best to draw this from him but to leave him 
entirely to his own thoughts. It was a crisis to which he 
had been for some time tending and I think it will do him 
good. 

" Should this record meet his eye in future years, I doubt 
not that he will gratefully acknowledge that his mother did 
him no injustice and that her firmness helped him to over- 
come his obstinacy." 

If Mrs. Chace's son Sam was the child of her heart, 
Arnold soon became and ever after remained the filial staff 
on which her nature rested. Sam was beautiful and amiable, 
Arnold was a student, and the two brothers were devoted 
to each other. They never had a quarrel in their li-ves, a fact 
which certainly testifies much both as to their characters 
and to the whole family atmosphere, although Sam did once 
say to his mother, "No, Arnold and I have never quarreled, 
but it is because I always let him have his own way." 

Wlien the boys were respectively thirteen and eleven, 
ZVIrs. Chace sent them to a boarding school kept by Rev. 
William S. Hayward in Hopedale, Massachusetts. Here 
boys and girls, colored and white, were received as pupils, 
and one of the moral questions presented to the school for 
debate was whether it would be wrong to tell a lie to a slave- 
holder and thus start him on a false scent, if he were hunt- 
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ing for a runaway slave. Abolitionists were a very scrupu- 
lous folk. The Hopcdale teachers and most of the scholars 
decided that a lie was always a sin, but the prettiest girl in 
the school, Lilla Joy, announced that in such a case she 
"should risk it" and tell the lie. 

The boys brought notions back from this school, and so 
about this time it was decided to make in the Chace dining 
room the great change of custom which distinguishes the 
middle of that century from any other epoch in American 
history. Old habit had lingered in that dining room a little 
unduly, yet not reprehensibly long. It yielded now, and the 
family began to eat with silver and no more with steel-tined, 
ivory-handled forks, — that is, all but Mr. Chace; he never 
would wield a fork with a flat, spoon-like handle, — not he ! 

In 1857 ]Mr. Chace began to build a stone house on the 
Smithfield side of the Blackstone River. ]Mrs. Chace took 
her children to the spot and held a family ceremony when 
the northwest corner stone of the barn was laid. The house 
was all built by day-paid labor. Mrs. Chace wanted the 
interior finished in varnished chestnut wood. Her husband 
bought the lumber in small quantities, here and there, as he 
could find what suited him, inspecting every plank and 
purchasing only such as were perfectly sound and had the 
most beautiful grain. The planks were prepared for use by 
carpenters at the house, and all carving and shaping were 
done there by hand. During the financial panic of 1857 
work was stopped for a time, but it was soon resumed. 
There had been much to do in filling up of the lot as well 
as in building of the house, and it all took so much time that, 
when a few rooms only were finished, the family moved in, 
early in 1858, and the carpenters and varnishers worked 
on for six months longer. 

Mrs. Chace brought vines and shrubbery from the Cumber- 
land house garden, and had them set out around the new 
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house. For two or three years more, there was a great deal 
of garden platting, orchard planting, pathway making, sod- 
ding, and bank and wall building. Of the way of life in this 
period, Mrs. Chace said: "I tell Samuel that I should like 
to have something done. He always says that to do it would 
cost more money than he can afford to spend just then. 
I always accept his decision and never speak of the thing 
again. He never speaks of it again. The next I know it is 
being done in the most expensive manner possible." 

So the family settled into what I shall henceforth designate 
as the Homestead. 
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Anti- Si.avkhy 1''iiikni)siiii',s; (Ji'.ni'iiai, C()uiiu;si'ONi)i'',NCTi: 

WIM.IAM L1,()VI) (;AU1{IS()N luaniid Iltlin Hon- 
soii, wliosc cldor sislcr, Clmrlol Ic, had previously 
itiarriod Ilciirv Anilioiiy, son of llu' I'liclc .loscpli and 
Aunl IMiu'v whom Mrs. Cliacc had visited in Prnvidciice 
sooTi after her own nmrriii^c. II is probable tlial Mrs. Cljiace 
knew Helen Henson before the laller l)ecanie Mrs. (iiirrisoM, 
and slie once spoke to nie of her ''exceeding prettiness." 

When I coidd nol have ))een nioi'e than six years old, 
Mrs. Cliaee told me of William Tiloyd (iarrison as other 
woiiu'M tell a child of (iem-^c \Vasliin,ii,lon or of St. .Fohn the 
Aposhle, and 1 thenceforlli eonsiihi-cd iiini a perlect being'. 
1 nnist have imbibed tiiat iiolion from hor representations, 

In the same period she told me of his dillleiiUy wilh N. I'. 
Hotel's, which she said was "very sad." She did nol ex|)ress 
iu\y opinion about the mei-its of the case,— only a eonseions- 
ness of its calaniily. She told me, also, of Mr. (Jarrisoii's 
break with [''rcderick Douglass, /uid as io that, although 
(i.u'risonian liei-self, in relation Io the Disunion anil voting 
issues between the two men, her personal sympathy was 
decidedly with Douglass. She said: "Douglass had been 
\ery strongly (J/irrisonian. lie changed his o|)inion. Some 
of the Abolitionists said he had not honestly (^hanged it; 
but that he thought il would open a career for himself to 
join the voting party. He was very in<ligMant, and he has 
never since been willing to see his old (Jarrisonian friends, 
He will not come into their meelings. 1 supjxise I hat is why 



he never comes now to see me. He used to be a special 
friend of mine." She said, in the tone that suggests but does 
not quite make a criticism, "It seems like a fault in Garri- 
son, that he is so severe upon people who differ with him, 
but it is the only fault he has." 

Once she said naively, "It seems strange that Garrison 
should be so much better than I am, since he is younger." 

Mr. Garrison was not younger than Mrs. Chace, but she 
then thought he was. 

I never had any reason to suppose that any personal 
bitterness developed between Mr. Garrison and Arnold Buf- 
fum because the latter went into the Liberty Party, but 
there must have been regret on both sides for the divergence. 
I heard Mr. Garrison, in about 1861, speak very affection- 
ately and gratefully of Arnold Buffum. "I remember," he 
said to Mrs. Chace, "the day your father came into my 
office and offered to help me." 

'My own first recollection of Mr. Garrison is of seeing 
him come up the aisle in a Providence hall and greet 
Mrs. Chace. He seldom attended an anti-slavery meeting 
in Providence. It was suggested that he avoided public 
appearance in that city because the Anthonys lived there, 
and as they were not much in sympathy with his opinions, 
he did not want to irritate them by the promulgation of his 
ideas in their vicinity, lest it should make a breach between 
them and his wife ; but I do not know that he was influenced 
by any such motive. 

Once, when INIr. Garrison was at a Rhode Island conven- 
tion, Mrs. Chace was moved by a desire to enjoy more and 
work less than had been her wont. Anti-slavery meetings 
offered, in truth, to many ostracized Abolitionists their most 
precious social opportunit3^ Mrs. Chace had long been the 
secretary of such meetings, and had duly prepared reports 
of them for the Liberator. She told ]\Ir. Garrison that she 
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did not want to do this work on that one occasion; 
she wanted to feel free to talk with her friends and to 
hear the speeches. The Leader listened gravely to her 
plea, and answered only, "There is no discharge from this 
warfare." 

]Mrs. Chace uttered not a protesting word. She took her 
implements, wound up her faculties to the accustomed pitch, 
and performed her task. 

Her feeling for Mr. Garrison was one of strong personal 
friendship, touched by a reverence which made it akin to 
her religious impulses ; and in the hours of her later bereave- 
ments, she always wanted Mr. Garrison to come to her house 
of mourning, — and he always came. 

May I intrude myself into this story so far as to say that, 
from my earliest childhood, I not only revered Mr. Garrison, 
I loved him warmly with tender, filial affection, and I have 
seldom, in my entire life, been happier than his fatherly 
smile sometimes made me. 

iMrs. Chace had some early acquaintance with the 
Hutchinson family who traveled over the country for years 
as an anti-slavery concert troupe. There were thirteen 
Hutchinson brothers and sisters, and once Mrs. Chace heard 
a dozen of them sing together at an anti-slavery meeting ; 
but the ordinary band consisted of one sister and three or 
four of the more gifted brothers. One of them, Judson, was 
insane, and had been confined in an asylum. He spoke of 
his experience to IMrs. Chace; the pathos of his speech 
lingered in her memory, and I think I can repeat her version 
of it with all needful accuracy. 

"Mrs. Chace," said the maniac minstrel, "if you ever have 
a relative who is insane, shut him up in your own house, in 
your cellar or your garret, but let him see your countenance 
once a day ; don't send him to an asylum." 

Charles C. Burleigh was a prominent Garrisonian. He 
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had a long beard, and he wore his auburn hair in womanish 
ringlets. Mobs hooted at his appearance, but, really, had 
it not been eccentric, it would have been extremely handsome. 
He was a very eloquent speaker, possessing an excellent 
mind, and his oddity never in the least disturbed the serenity 
of Mrs. Chace's regard for him. 

I once heard her speak to him concerning the theme of 
Plumly's poem, "Abdel-Hassan," published in the January 
number of the Atlantic Monthly for 1860. "Does good 
always come out of wrong and evil.?" she asked. 

"There are only two creeds possible," he answered. "We 
must hold one or the other; either good comes out of evil, 
or there is no God." 

Abby Kelley Foster sometimes sat with Mrs. Chace and 
told of the insult and outrage which had met her speaking 
effort for the slave, in those evil days when men said brutally 
that no modest woman would speak on a public platform. 
As Abby talked, Mrs. Chace saw the tears in those heroic 
eyes which had faced the jeering crowd; and so seeing, she 
doubtless girded her soul for the long, later labor of her 
maturer life to gain for women the right to help humanity 
in every way they could. 

Charles Lenox Remond was an educated, Northern-bom 
colored man. He was verj' dark, but he had a thin face with 
features of the Grecian type. He bore about with him, like 
a ceaseless neuralgic pain, the consciousness that he was the 
object of a hateful race prejudice. Mrs. Chace suffered 
sympathetically with him. Once he and some other Aboli- 
tionists were visi^rs in her home. They were all to go to 
a meeting in the Public Hall, \^^len the moment arrived 
to start, Remond was missing. The party went without him, 
and reaching the hall found him tliere. He had slipped out 
of the house and gone alone. He was a gentleman, and, lest 
his companionship should embarrass them, he shrank from 
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walking on the street even with the white men and women 
who would gladly have gone with him. 

One day he occupied a seat by himself in a railroad car. 
There were no empty seats, but several half-filled like his 
own. A very untidy "fellow of the baser sort" came in, 
walked by all the other vacant places, looked at Remond, 
and sat down by him. It is possible that he did this because 
he was moved by kindly impulse, but Remond believed that 
the man knew himself to be so unlovely in aspect and odor 
that he dared not thrust his disagreeable presence on any 
white person, but thought himself good enough to sit by a 
"nigger." 

"Mrs. Chace," said Remond, haughtily telling the inci- 
dent, "I think I have overcome any feeling of contempt for 
a man because he is poor or because he is ignorant, but dirt 
is as offensive to me as to anybody." 

Henry C. Wright was a unique figure even in the unique 
Abolition group. To describe him adequately in this sketch 
of Mrs. Chace's environment is impossible. I can say only, 
that he was a large, powerfully built man, who might well 
have been a soldier, and was a most determined non-resistant ; 
a lover of children and of the society of women, who, hav- 
ing made a marriage the conditions of which he did not 
know how to manage, had no home after early manhood ; an 
Orthodox clergyman, "who had lost his parish, it was said, 
for the unclerical act (in those days) of swimming across 
the Connecticut River"; and having become too heretical 
to get other pulpits, in later days took Spiritualism for his 
religion. His speech was slow and slightly pompous. His 
social experience was wide in both England and America, 
but it was an experience with many sorts and grades of 
"reformers" and "cranks," rather than with worldly aristo- 
crats, fashion followers, conservative scholars or business 
experts. He was the only person, man, woman or child, 
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whom I ever heard speak to or of Mr. Garrison as "William." 
Mr. Wright was a favorite with Mrs. Chace's children be- 
cause he held sportive sessions with them, which he and they 
called "rollicking conventions." But when this youngster 
crowd had grown older, their interest fell away from him 
or his from them. He passed his last years with the Kenyons 
in Pawtucket, but we saw little of him. 

A strange, a good, almost a great, not always a wise man, 
Henry Clarke Wright labored on earth to diffuse peace and 
good will among its inhabitants, — lived in a little mystery, 
and passed to boundless mystery; but he announced his 
belief thus, "I belong to this globe; my existence, in the 
body or out of the body, will always be connected with this 
planet." 

Although the women anti-slavery speakers were held to 
be such daring innovators upon custom, and such reckless 
tramplers upon propriety, they really did not, except as 
one or two wore the Bloomer costume, do things which today 
any fully adult American woman would hesitate for a moment 
to do. Few of them ever took a lecturing journey alone. 
The Grimke sisters always went together. Abby Kelley made 
one short summer pilgrimage alone through obscure rural 
hamlets, when she first began her work for the slave, and 
before she was an agent of the Anti-Slavery Societies. She 
never afterwards went without a woman companion till she 
married Stephen S. Foster, and I think after that, if he 
was not with her, some woman was always her comrade. 
Sallie Holley and Caroline Putnam were inseparable anti- 
slavery pilgrims. Sallie spoke in the meetings, Miss Putnam 
sold tracts and managed the necessary business of their 
operations. A young colored woman, Frances Ellen Wat- 
kins, stayed for some days at Mrs. Chace's in about 1856. 
She had her little girl with her — a sufficient chaperon. I 
believe, however, that when Lucy Stone came in that same 
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period, she was alone. Of course, Sojourner Truth, the 
African Sibyl, came unaccompanied to Valley Falls. The 
Chaces had given to the Baptists the land on which to build 
their church, but the Union-saving deacons refused its use 
for Anti-Slavery meetings, and Mrs. Chace was disgusted 
for life. Sojourner came to the Cumberland house and 
said she wanted to speak in the Baptist meeting house. 
Mrs. Chace thought that if she had such desire, she would 
better go herself to the deacons and ask for the free use of 
the vestry. The marvelous old Negro woman went, and re- 
turning, surprised her hostess by saying that she had won 
the diaconal permission. She settled herself to await the ap- 
pointed hour, and whatever she said showed that she expected 
to have a large audience. Mrs. Chace grew worried lest she 
should be grieved by disappointment, and thought it kindest 
to prepare her for what was likely to be the result of her 
effort to get up a meeting in Valley Falls. She described 
the general attitude of the villagers and said Sojourner 
must not be troubled if only a few persons came to the 
vestry. 

"Bless yer," answered the seeress, "I never bothers my- 
self about things of that sort. If the Lord sees fit to send 
me anywhere to speak, an' don't see fit to send anybody to 
hear me, it's no concern of mine." 

Sojourner had her large audience, but I cannot tell how 
or why the crowd was got together. 

William Wells Brown was a mulatto. Born a slave in 
Kentucky, he escaped in early manhood, acquired some little 
education, gained his legal freedom by purchase, and was a 
delegate sent by the American Peace Society to a Peace Con- 
gress held in Paris in 1849. I remember him as an agree- 
able and handsome man who enjoyed and added to the minor 
pleasantry of daily occurrence. When he came to Valley 
Falls he was a guest of the Chace family, but he fell in 
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love with a sixteen years' old Irish serving maid in the 
house. 

Mrs. Chace broke off the affair. It always seemed to me 
that she acted a little arbitrarily. The girl was perfectly 
willing to marry Mr. Brown, considered him "a gentleman," 
and was probably modestly in love with him. It is likely 
that she would have made him an excellent wife, and would 
not have become dissatisfied because of his mixed blood. 

This incident is worth noting since, as I gathered from 
Mrs. Chace's own after account, she did not object to the 
marriage because of the racial difference, but because she 
thought that Mr. Brown was superior to the girl. " It would 
not have been well for him," she said, "to marry M. She 
could not have associated with the people that he did." 

During the Civil War, William Wells Brown, Charles 
Lenox Remond, and the greatest of all the colored Abolition- 
ists, Frederick Douglass, did yeoman service in recruiting 
colored soldiers to serve the country which had denied to 
them the common rights and common privileges of humanity. 

The friendship between Mrs. Chace and Douglass was, 
I believe, touched to deeper regard than were most of her 
friendships. I saw it in the later years, but I know of its 
early stages only by her report. His was not a figure in the 
household circle during the decade of 1850, but his "Narra- 
tive" was on the bookshelf, his general story, her interest 
in him, and his portrait were all known to me before I was 
ten years old. I think I am not exaggerating when I say 
that he began even then to seem to me what contact with 
him made him seem yet more fully, — that is, one of the 
most marvelous personalities I have ever known. He was an 
embodied miracle. 

Mrs. Chace's sister Lydia heard Douglass make the speech 
recorded in the "Life of Garrison" and in his own Auto- 
biography, when, although he himself was mainly conscious 
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of trepidation, his genius revealed itself to his auditors like 
the flaming of a comet, outshining all the stars. It was 
not long after that sudden and amazing revelation that 
Wendell Phillips said of him, "This boy just fresh from 
slavery surpasses us all." 

Lydia Buffum told Mrs. Chace about the young orator, 
who must have had then the strangely corrugated brow and 
the maddened eyes which are shown in his earlier portraits. 
He had fled from slavery only three years previously. He 
was still a legal bondman. He could not safely tell his 
original name to Massachusetts men, he could not safely tell 
his birthplace anywhere under the Star-Spangled Banner. 
He had taught himself to read and write, and he was only 
twenty-three when his brilliant spirit flamed above the 
horizon and all the country began to stare and to listen. 

In the years immediately succeeding his speaking advent 
in 1841, he was much in Rhode Island, and the Chaces 
became his special friends. He mentions both Harvey and 
Samuel Chace in his autobiography, and Mrs. Chace was to 
him like an elder sister. He told her the story of his slave 
life and how he had worked over spelling books at night 
after days of manual labor. 

Fifteen months before her own death, that is, in the year 
1898, Mrs. Chace wrote thus: 

"Parker Pillsbury was one of the most self-sacrificing 
and eloquent of the anti-slavery speakers. Once, when at 
my house in the autumn on his way to some other point, 
I asked him at what time he would give us a lecture. He said 
he should attend the annual meeting of the Society the next 
May in New York, and could come to Rhode Island on his 
return from that. So the day was fixed and he went away. 

"The winter months rolled by and the early spring, and 
I received no word from him. The day came on which he 
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had promised to appear. 1 had engaged the hall and adver- 
tised the lecture. As the sun went down I began to feel 
anxious, and finally decided that it was hardly possible that 
he could have remembered the engagement. It grew dark, 
and I began to plan for announcing the failure of the meet- 
ing, when, hearing a click at the gate, I looked out and saw 
Parker Pillstury walking into the 3'ard. If he had dropped 
from the skies I could not have been more surprised. He 
was one of the never-failing kind." 

Captain Drayton of the Pearl did not become, in any 
social sense, one of Mrs. Chace's friends, yet I cannot for- 
bear mentioning him in this connection. He was the skipper 
who tried to carry seventy fugitive slaves, on his vessel, 
down the river away from Washington and unto freedom. 
He was captured and he and his mate Saj'res were im- 
prisoned in the capital of the Union. After they had been 
in jail several years, Charles Sumner and Miss Dix pro- 
cured a pardon for them. President Fillmore seems to have 
given it in a trying-to-atone spirit for his signature to the 
Fugitive Slave Bill. 

One day ]\Irs. Chace told me that Captain Drayton was 
coming to the house. I can fix the date of his visit only by 
general memory, but I think it must have been within a year 
or two of his release from prison. I remember myself as 
verv small, and standing for a moment in Captain Drayton's 
presence. Mrs. Chace sat near him. I remember him, this 
hero of recklessly noble effort, as a middle-aged, bearded, 
rugged but not rough-looking man of medium size. I think 
he stayed only an hour or two, and I do not know for what 
purpose he came, but I presume that it was on some anti- 
slavery errand. Of such incident and such story telling to 
her children, and doubtless to her Valley Falls neighbors, 
were woven the warp and woof of ]Mrs. Chace's household 
life. 
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It must have been not long before he went to Europe for 
the one holiday of his life, that Wendell Phillips first came 
to the home of Mr. and Mrs. Chace. They had not yet 
moved from Fall River. He came with one or two other 
Abolitionists to address an anti-slavery meeting. It was 
about the time when he began his obscure work as organizer 
of local anti-slavery societies — that work of his brilliant 
youth whereof little record has been made on the pages of 
popular history and biography. 

His story had preceded him to Fall River. His Faneuil 
Hall speech, and the romance of his marriage to an invalid 
girl, who had helped convert him to the Anti-Slavery gospel, 
these things were known to the Fall River Abolitionists 
before he came, and they felt that a valuable adherent had 
been gained for the cause ; but while he was in her house, 
Mrs. Chace saw him chiefly as a gay "beautiful" boy. "He 
was chilly that night," she said, "and made fun of himself. 
Our sitting room was heated by a stove. He said that stove 
was his best friend, and hovered over it, made believe hug 
it, and tried to get behind it." 

He walked with her to the anti-slavery meeting. "I would 
rather be whipped than speak tonight," he declared. 

She never saw his secluded wife, and the only time she 
was inside his house she was there with Mr. and Mrs. Garri- 
son, and it chanced that she did not then see him. She went 
to watch from the parlor windows the march through 
Essex Street of Colonel Shaw's colored regiment, and he 
was upstairs looking out of the window of his wife's 
room. Although the acquaintance between i\Ir. Phillips and 
Mrs. Chace never proceeded far towards intimacy, I always 
perceived in her a peculiar tenderness of feeling for him. 
He was universally so gracious that it was not always easy 
to distinguish between his affection and his kindliness, but 
it seemed to me that he felt positive friendship for her 
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and he certainly spoke several times to her of his deeper 
feelings. 

One thing I noticed, because it was an unusual phenom- 
enon in her. She never, in my presence, spoke a single 
criticizing word of him. I know that she did not always 
agree with him, because, apart from discussion of his 
thought, she uttered opposite opinion, — but when she might 
have said, "Mr. Phillips is wrong or mistaken now," she said 
nothing. I believe that as near as such vision is possible to 
an adult, serious-natured, unsuperstitious person, she saw 
Mr. Phillips with eyes that discerned in him no flaw or 
blemish. 

She did not reverence him in quite the religious way that 
she reverenced Mr. Garrison; she did not feel herself to 
be his social comrade quite as she felt herself to be with 
Mr. Garrison ; yet, although she never said so, I believe she 
loved him as more sensitive to his gladness or sorrow and 
felt freer of speech with him than with INIr. Garrison. 

I saw Mr. Phillips first when I was not more than nine 
years old and Mrs. Chace had me with her on the train 
bound for Worcester, where we were to visit her Earle 
relatives. He entered the car at Woonsocket. I noted her 
surprised gladness as she exclaimed, "Wendell Phillips," and 
was amused because the instant she saw him she ceased 
entirely to notice a kinsman who came in a moment before 
he did, and I saw that neither she nor ]Mr. Phillips hesitated 
in action. He sat down at once in the overturned seat facing 
her, and they began eager talk about I know not what ; I 
think, however, that it was a discussion of somebody's recent 
action as to some anti-slavery issue. 

I have a distinct image of him in my mind, as I saw him 
then, with his blue eyes and his hair the color of reddish 
amber. I perceived the easy fit of his garments. He looked 
elegant, though he wore a costume wholly strange then to 
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childish eyes, accustomed to the garb of villagers and of 
Quakers; — the gray overcoat, the gray sombrero hat of soft 
felt, — he wore them on this day, and they looked just like the 
similar garments he wore when, twenty-six years later, I saw 
him last. 

In order to give unity of effect, it has been deemed best 
to divide Mrs. Chace's correspondence for the years between 
1849 and 1860 into two groups and present them separately; 
one group illustrates her personal life and her interests 
other than anti-slavery, and the second group is given 
en masse, to indicate the tireless effort which she and other 
persons were making to develop Anti-Slavery principles. 

From a Draft of a Letter by Mrs. Chace, Probably 
TO James Lawton 

"Valley Falls, 5th mo., 21st, 1850. In the recollections 
of my childhood, when my sisters and myself were often 
seated around our mother, as she held the baby on her lap, 
listening to the tales of other times, there are none more 
deeply impressed on my mind than [the story] she [told] 
how in her early youth an elder sister, whom she dearly 
loved, had removed with her husband and three small children 
away to 'The Ohio'; how, with their own horses and wagon, 
they traveled through forests and over mountains, and some- 
times slept as well as they could in their own vehicle; how 
sickness came and attacked the youngest child, whom finally 
they laid in the grave, and, with sorrowing hearts, went on 
without, till after a toilsome journey they reached its end 
in the wilderness of the West. 

"That elder sister of my dear mother, I always regarded 
as a heroine, and those children and all who came after her 
as objects of interest and affection. 

"The impression I received then was that an almost in- 
terminable distance separated them from us ; and I had that 
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impression for many years ; but since facilities for communi- 
cation have so increased, your family and ours should not 
remain strangers." 

Mrs. Chace to Mrs. Lydia Buffum Read 

"Valley Falls, 10th, 13th, 1850. If thee could fully 
realize how every day the electric telegraph of my thoughts 
carries over to thee my enquiries concerning thy spiritual 
and physical welfare, thou would oftener return some definite 
answers thereto. I cannot but believe that one of the reasons 
why I so often find myself dwelling upon thee is that thy 
spirit is also enquiring for mine. Dost thou come to me 
in spirit, dear sister, many times in the day.'' Oh, this time 
and space, and these heavy, mortal bodies, what hindrances 
they are ! How we shall wonder, one of these days, that we 
ever so dreaded to throw them off! Well, we have much to 
do here, if we do our duty before we go. 

"Rebecca will have told you something of our Convention, 
but thou must read my report of it in the Liberator, and 
try to imagine how much I enjoyed it, and how delightful 
it was to have every room in the house occupied, all the 
spare ones with such good company." 

Mrs. Chace to William Lloyd Garrison 

"Valley Falls, 1st mo., 19, 1861. Ever since the arrival 
of Geo. Thompson in this country, I have been waiting for 
the announcement, that the friends of Human Rights in 
Providence and Pawtucket had engaged him to speak. But 
I have waited in vain. I venture to ask if there be now, one 
evening that he can spare and come to Valley Falls. 

"I cannot promise much financially; though in this re- 
spect, we usually do better than we anticipate. If he will 
give us a lecture either upon British India, or reforms in 
Great Britain, we would charge our usual fee .of admission, 
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and give him all we get ; and a few of us would give more. 
If he prefers to speak on American Slavery, I suppose we 
should have to make the meeting free, and trust to a collec- 
tion. If thou or any other friend would come with him, we 
should be all the more glad. An Anti-Slavery meeting here 
on First Day would be well attended." 

Abnold Buffum to Mes. Chace 

"Brooklyn, 15, 3rd mo., 1851. Since I last wrote thee, 
I have visited the great metropolis of this 'refuge for the 
oppressed of every clime' but our own. The only topic of 
interest there was, 'How shall we keep the iron grasp on the 
enslaved, and how shall we get rid of the free.^" 

"I heard it asserted there, that the colored people are 
a distinct race of beings, not the descendants of Adam, but a 
lower, more degraded, corrupt and vicious order of animals 
than we, who, they maintain, all sinned and became totally 
depraved in the fall of our first parent. 

"On my way home, I spent a first-day in Philadelphia, — 
attended a most lifeless Quaker meeting in the morning, and 
a most life stirring Methodist meeting of colored people in 
the afternoon. The contrast was truly a remarkable one." 

Mrs. Chace to Mrs. Lydia Buffum Read 

"Hast thou heard Henry Ward Beecher's lecture on 
Character.? I went into Providence to hear and well worth 
going for was it." 

Mes. Chace to Mes. Rebecca B. Spuing 

"This Fugitive Slave business is dreadful, and where it 
will end, Heaven only knows. Thou hopes I shall see F. B. 
[Fredrika Bremer] and knows I should love her. There is 
no probability of my having an opportunity, and I feel far 
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less desirous than when she first came. Less sentiment and 
more principle, less noble words and more noble deeds are 
what I look for to make the world better." 

Mrs. Rebecca Buffum Spring to Mrs. Chace 

"I found a long, lovely letter from dear Fredrika Bremer 
from Liverpool. She had read on the passage, 'that pause 
of ten days on the deep,' the report of the last Woman's 
Convention and was deeply impressed with the high tone, 
particularly of Mrs. Davis' report." 

Arnold Buffum to Mrs. Chace 

"Xew York, 7th mo., 31, 1852. Indeed I very much doubt 
whether the spirits of our departed friends can with any 
certainty predict future events. I should be exceedingly 
pleased with an opportunity to sit in the Circle with you 
and hear the communications from above. There is some- 
thing in it truly wonderful, and entirely unexplained by all 
who deny its being a communication from departed friends." 

Mrs. Chace to One of Her Sisters 

" Valley Falls, 4-th mo., 18th. I wish to state to thee a 
case which I think demands attention from the comfortably 
situated members of our family. 

"When we came to this town there lived here an aged 
widow who was the daughter of Thomas Arnold, half-brother 
to Grandmother Buffum. She was infirm and was supported 
by her daughter, an unmarried woman who worked in the 
factory. I occasionally visited them. The mother, though 
inferior to our noble Grandmother, strongly reminded me 
of her, in looks, voice, and the general tenor of her remarks. 

"The daughter was a good, self-sacrificing woman, sensi- 
ble, though uneducated, then near fifty years old. She was 
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in poor health, but still worked for their daily bread, doing 
the service of the house besides, and going out nights at every 
suffering woman's call for aid, with or without pay, but 
usually without. 

"At length, her mother became so ill that she was obliged 
to leave the factory and devote her whole time to her, and 
spend for her what little she had been able to save. And 
this she did with heroic self-devotion, replying when some 
persons advised her to send her mother to the poorhouse 
that she might earn something to support herself with in her 
old age, 'I will take care of my mother as long as she lives 
and if in my old age I am obliged to go to the poorhouse 
myself it will be a comfort to me that I never sent her there.' 

"After her mother's death, being worn and broken down, 
she went to live with a half niece who was willing to give her 
her board for what she could do. Since that time she has 
occasionally worked in the factory to provide herself with 
clothing; but during the last two years she has been unable 
to do so, being often sick and always feeble. 

"My desire now is to collect from her cousins a sum of 
money sufficient to clothe her comfortably and respectably 
for the year to come and for other little necessary expenses ; 
and for this purpose, I have written to several. I doubted 
whether I better write to thee because you have so much else 
to do, but as it is a family matter I concluded it was best." 

Aenold Bufpum to Mrs. Chace 

"31 May, 1853. The church should be an organization 
of Christians in harmonious union for doing good. Gerritt 
Smith and others have issued a call for a Christian Conven- 
tion to meet at Syracuse on the 8th and 9th of June, to 
organize an Anti-Sectarian Church of all who love God and 
man. If it were near here, I should be glad to attend 
and unite with them in carrying out their plan." 
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Arnold Bufftjm to Mes. Chace 

"New York, 23 Dec, 1853. On the 13th instant, I entered 
my 72nd year. Thy Mother is two months older, yet ex- 
cepting the effect of the paralytic stroke on thy mother, 
we both enjoy rather an unusual share of physical activity, 
and probably as great a share of tranquillity of mind in 
anticipation of coming repose as is usual with people of our 
age. 

"In regard to our remaining destiny in this world, we 
leave that in the hands of God, trusting in Him, in full faith 
that so far as we do the best we can from day to day, all 
will be well and right." 

The original letter from which a few sentences are here 
copied was evidently handed on by its recipient to 
Mrs. Chace. 

Paeker Pillsbury to Daniel Mitchell 

"Our excellent friend Mrs. Chace at the Falls made en- 
quiry about a Lyceum lecture I have on the French Revolu- 
tion. She said she was very desirous I should give it in that 
village. I will come prepared to do so. She needn't think 
too much about the price." 

Parker Pillsbury to Mrs. Chace 

"Boston, Nov. 27th, 1853. Pardon me for once, if my 
theme be a novel one, and I will come directly to it. 

"My health is very poor; so much so as to compel me to 
abandon the Lecturing Field, for the present. And I have 
long wished to see the other side of the water. But until 
now, there seemed for the like of me, no sort of opportunity. 
Just at this moment however, when I had resigned my agency 
and was about going into 'Dry Dock for repairs,' a friend 
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offers to make my passage over to Liverpool rather easy if 
I will bear him company. And you will readily see that it 
is not easy to resist the temptation. 

"My health needs and must have immediate attention. 

"There is but one reason for not going and that is, a 
want of what Kossuth termed modestly 'material aid.' And 
though you are always being prayed to and almost always 
answering the prayer in accordance with the wish, still, I 
did not know but you might be disposed to aid a little in 
setting me on 'my way rejoicing.' 

"I am free to confess that I have some means at my com- 
mand. But I am to leave a feeble wife and little daughter 
at home and so do not feel at liberty to appropriate what, 
in case of my being lost, would leave them wholly destitute. 
What we have belongs to me and them, not to me alone. 
This, I believe, gives you the whole of my present position 
of affairs. 

"And though I am largely indebted to you already, and 
have the most ample evidence of your regard for me person- 
ally, and, better yet, for the Cause to which I have conse- 
crated my life, still, should you find it convenient to comply 
with my proposal, I think I could exercise for you still more 
gratitude and affection than now." 

Pakker Pillsbuky to Mr. and Mrs. Chace 

"Boston, Dec. 18th, 1853. Your favor was received and, 
as I hope and trust, not without some devout thankfulness 
on my part. I shall try to deserve your friendship, by a 
most unreserved consecration of myself and all pertaining 
to me, to those causes of benevolence and humanity which 
you both love and labour to promote. 

"And whether abroad or at home, the remembrance of 
your kindness will be sunshine to my spirit, and if the true 
affection of one so humble as myself can be of the least 
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consideration to you, it will give me the most heartfelt 
pleasure." 

It is well to state that the names, Raritan Bay Union, 
Eagleswood and Perth Amboy, used in letters of this period 
all mean the same place. The R. B. U. was the name of the 
Community organization which for a short time owned the 
park known as Eagleswood; and that park, which finally 
became the private property of Marcus Spring, was near 
the town of Perth Amboy. 

In 1854 Mrs. Chace visited the Raritan Bay Union, 
where her father and mother were living, and also her sisters 
Rebecca and Lydia and their husbands. Mrs. Chace had her 
two older sons with her. Mr. Chace's nephew Jonathan 
escorted her and her boys to New York and took them across 
a portion of the city in a hack. 

Mrs. Chace to Mr. Chace 

"May 17th, 185 Jf. The hackman carried us to the end 
of the pier, but could get no farther ; it was entirely filled 
with carts and wagons going both ways, people, heaps of 
coal, lumber, etc. Jonathan got a policeman to go before 
us with his sceptre of authority and fight our way. So we 
walked behind him and without much difficulty reached the 
boat." 

Apparently in the house occupied by the Union, there was 
a common dining room, where some peculiar custom pre- 
vailed, for after describing her arrival at Eagleswood, she 
says of the next day : 

"Sammy and I ate breakfast with Father and Mother, 
and at four o'clock went down to the public table. I didn't 
like to hear it proclaimed how many cents' worth everything 
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I ate was, but I think likely it is a good way when one gets 
used to it." 

There is plenty of sweet, womanly babble in this letter, 
such as : 

"Tell Sophia to get preserve from up garret any time 
she likes, only not to let the children eat it much, and to 
make herself comfortable. I had so much thinking to do 
when I was coming away that I fear I did not provide 
sufficiently for the comfort of everybody. 

"I want to see them [the little ones left at home] dread- 
fully. When I heard the children's voices all about the rooms 
this morning it almost made me want to fly. 

"Sammy has explored about everything by this time, I 
think. He has been on top of the new house." 

A valise had evidently been lost on the journey. 

Mrs. Chace to Mr. Chace 

"R. B. U., 2nd day eve. I received thy lengthy epistle 
of Seventh-day this afternoon, and was much comforted by 
its variety of interesting intelligence. I hope thy business 
came to no disastrous consequences by thy long neglect 
while writing it. Sammy had to go to bed today and have 
his shirt, drawers and stockings washed, having fallen in the 
mud on the shore. What shall I do if their clothes do not 
come.'' And what grieves me most is that Arnold's beautiful 
worsted work on which he had bestowed so much affectionate 
labor and skill was in the valise. I did not feel like crying 
until I remembered that ; and then I could scarcely avoid it. 

"Tell Sophia it is beautiful here and I wish she could be 
here with us. I think of her when I am walking about the 
grounds,^ — how she would enjoy exploring all the regions 
round about. But in the house, it is the same as everywhere ; 
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all have so much to do, there is no time for amusement ; they 
do not even meet together in the evenings except occasion- 
ally, each family occupying its own rooms as though they 
were in separate houses. 

"There are fourteen children, and they seem to have a 
very good time playing very harmoniously out of doors. 
I asked if they did not want a school for them and was 
answered that they did not. It was better for them to be 
in the open air at play." 

Mrs. Chace to Sophia Fokd 

"R. B. v., H-th, 5th month, '54-. I did not go to the 
Anniversary meeting, for I was not well. I think now, if 
Fourth-day morning is pleasant, I shall go to New York 
and spend most of that day at the Crystal Palace. I want 
to give the boys an opportunity to see some sights. Father 
thinks he will go with us. I want to tell thee a great deal 
of my observations on things as they are manifested here. 

I am very critically observant, and as the friends in S d 

said, 'I find some things pretty well, and some things not 
so well.' We have some spiritual manifestations and I am 
enjoying my visit very much. I go round the house visiting 
and I am in harmony with all, — even those who are not in 
harmony with one another. Kisses for the dear children." 

The members of the Community at that time mostly abode 
in one long, hotel-like dwelling, hence Mrs. Chace's reference 
to going "about the house." 

Heney C. Weight to Mr. and Mrs. Chace 

"Boston, July 17th, 1854-. I expect to be in Pawtucket 
next week Tuesday and stay there till Monday. I should 
like to come out and hold a meeting at the Falls at 5 p.m., 
to speak on the 'Domestic Relations and the Rights of Chil- 
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dren.' The rights of no class of human beings, to life and 
health and happiness, are so grossly violated as Infants. 
Have they a right to life? Why, then, are so many slain? 
Have they a right to healthy minds? Why, then, do so many 
start in life with tendencies to Idiocy, and Insanity? Have 
they a right to happiness? Why, then, is Misery the birth- 
right portion of so many? The Rights of Childhood, — 
What so sacred, yet what so frequently and terribly out- 
raged? Who does it, God or the Parents?" 

The date of the following letter is not quite legible, but 
is probably 1854i, and the use of the phrase "your triumph," 
instead of "our triumph," makes it seem likely that the 
reference is to Woman's Rights rather than to Anti-Slavery. 

Wendell Phillips to Mas. Chace 

"I am sorry I cannot be with you tomorrow. My heart 
will be there, full of the warmest wishes for your full and 
speedy success. 

"Every one who wishes and works for a purer civilization 
is on your side. Every one who longs for the permanence 
of Republican institutions is on your side. Every lover of 
fair play and equality is with you. The narrow, the timid, 
those faithless to the principles which underlie our civiliza- 
tion, the ignorant, the evil minded, are your opponents. 

"But God rules, and light must prevail. Any one, who 
can discern the signs of the times, sees the dawn of that 
day when men throwing off prejudice and spurious refine- 
ment and squeamish caprice, and rising to the level of 
American citizens and Christians, will hail your triumph." 

Aenold Buefum to Mrs. Chace 

"Perth Amboy, Ij., 3rd mo., 1855. Our religious meetings 
and School [Theodore D. Weld's] are of the most progres- 
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sive Christian character of anything I have ever seen. Jesus 
Christ was the greatest progressionist that was ever on this 
earth. Next to him as a progressionist was George Fox." 

William Lloyd Garrison to Mrs. Chace 

"Boston, Sept. 6, 1855. Your letter is just received. 
I lament to hear of the illness of your beloved father, but 
trust he will have fully recovered by the time this reaches 
you. 

"In its earliest and most critical days, the Anti-Slavery 
Cause was most deeply indebted to him for the morarcourage 
he displayed, and the eloquence he used in its behalf; and 
manfully did he uphold its banner 'through evil report,' 
and many perils, and a thousand fiery trials. 

"Ever since, that cause has received his zealous aid; and 
his testimony has never been wanting in behalf of the 
oppressed, cost what it might to him or his interests. 

"Though we have differed somewhat as to means, we have 
never been divided on the vital question of immediate and 
unconditional emancipation. 

"May his declining years be rendered in the highest degree 
felicitous by the remembrance of what he has done for the 
liberation and improvement of a race 'meted out and trodden 
under foot.' Give him my kindest salutations, my most 
grateful recollections, and my best wishes for his complete 
recovery. God grant we may all live to witness the emanci- 
pation of all in bondage ! But how portentous and awful is 
the present aspect of our national affairs ! 'What shall the 
end of these things be.^" 

"You write with reference to my speaking in Providence. 
Indeed, Providence is a city hard to be affected. I never go 
to it with an elastic spirit, as I do to many other places. 
There seems to be a general determination not to hear. Still, 
that is no reason why we should 'give up the ship,' — and I 
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admire your zeal and perseverance in that direction. Never- 
theless, I pray thee have me excused, if possible." 

Robert F. Wallcut to Mrs. Chace 

"Boston, 11 Jan., 1857. A most delightful occasion for 
us to have had you with us, was the late quarter century 
festival of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society. 

"We have felt under great obligations to Mrs. Magill, 
who, with her husband, interested themselves for our daugh- 
ter Annie. I am happy to find that she [Annie] has been 
true to her convictions in her treatment of the colored chil- 
dren who came under her charge. Colorphobia is an ugly 
beast for any one in her position to take by the horns. It 
is something to be thankful for, that she has been able to 
maintain her anti-slavery position without being crushed 
under it, as in many other places she would have been. 

"If it should ever be in our power to pass through Valley 
Falls, depend upon it, you will receive a visit from us ; — a 
visit which all the 'elect' of the Anti-Slavery faith, whom 
you have always so kindly entertained, assure me would be 
a most happy one." 

Mrs. Lucy Stone to Mrs. Chace 

"HO Fulton St., New York, Jan. 23, 1857. I write in 
haste to know whether if the next national Woman's Rights 
convention should be held in Providence, you and Mr. Adams 
and other friends there could take the responsibility of 
securing a hall, advertising and attending to all the prelimi- 
naries of a well got up convention. It is a great labor, but 
it is your cause as well as mine. I suppose Paulina is not 
well enough to give it much care." 
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Mrs. Chace to George D. Prentice 

" Valley Falls, R. I., J^th mo., 1857. Although for more 
than thirty years no communication had passed between 
thyself and me until our very pleasant meeting in Providence, 
our youthful friendship had by no means passed from my 
memory, forming as it did an important part of my early 
life. During many of these years, I have been frequently 
apprised of thy existence, by the perusal of articles from 
the Louisville Journal, and by the evidence which often 
reached me that thou wert occupying a position of political 
distinction, yet I had no idea that thou continued aware 
of my existence ; and I was greatly surprised that thou so 
immediately recognized me. 

"Now, that we have met, and still had so little oppor- 
tunity to talk over the past, and, by thy failure to return, 
were prevented from making the pilgrimage to Smithfield 
together, — in which I was greatly disappointed, — I feel a 
strong impulse to write to thee some of the many thoughts 
which filled my brain during our brief but very interesting 
interview. 

"I had a strong desire to go to Smithfield with thee, for 
the sake of the past, but still stronger for the sake of the 
living present as it lies before us with its duties and its 
dangers ; and for the sake of the future threatening as it 
now appears our misguided and unhappy country. 

"George, my old friend and teacher, I wished to talk with 
thee alone of the great questions of this age and nation. 
Inheriting from my parents a love for the right, and from 
my father, especially, a disregard of popular opinion when 
that opinion is in favor of wrong, my mind has always been 
open to the unprejudiced consideration of any moral ques- 
tion which circumstances have brought before it. Thus I 
was prepared, as soon as I became aware that our whole 
nation was guilty of holding human beings as property, to 
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wash my own hands, as far as possible, of the guilt, to take 
the side of the oppressed, and to advocate in every way in 
my power their immediate and unconditional restoration 
to the natural and inalienable rights of man. 

"For a long time I could not but suppose that other 
people when so informed would, like me, see only the path 
of ceasing to do wrong. In this I was disappointed. Most 
people had so many things to take into consideration, so 
many prejudices and fears to listen to before they could 
decide that it was safe to do right, that, after years of effort, 
I have been forced to believe that the people of this nation, 
having been for a long time endeavoring to reconcile right 
with wrong, have, by an inevitable law in morals, lost the 
power to discriminate between the two. Still, the truth and 
the right are not lost, and a crisis is approaching in which, 
after conflict, by another Divine law, the right will prevail 
and justice will be done. Whether this conflict shall be a 
peaceful one depends upon the influential to decide. 

"My dear friend, I feel very much indebted to thee for 
the strong impulse which thy kindness and good taste gave, 
in my early youth, to my love for literature, a love which 
I have always found means to gratify ; and it would be cause 
of great satisfaction to me, if I could repay thee therefor, 
by assisting thee in one step towards the advocacy of right 
on high moral ground, regardless of consequences ; for there 
are no consequences worthy to be thought of in deciding 
whether we will do right or wrong." 

Mes. Chace to Effingham L. Capron 

"Valley Falls, 2nd mo., 1858. It has been so much my 
fortune to hold unusual opinions, thereby rendering myself 
a sort of outlaw, that I feel very cautious how I venture to 
raise an issue between myself and the beloved few, who have 
hitherto sympathized with and encouraged me. 
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"I have learned to believe, that there can be but one true 
marriage, for any human soul, and that this is to be eternal ; 
and it seems to me, that, when this has been attained on 
earth, to a certainty of conviction, there should, naturally, 
be no desire for a union with another. But this true union 
does not take place, in nine cases out of ten, and in such 
circumstances, the unsatisfied soul would, in case of separa- 
tion by death, continue to seek its mate, and it seems per- 
fectly natural and right, that trial after trial should thus 
be made." 

Stephen S. Foster to Mes. Chace 

"Aug. 15, 1858. The only ties which bind me to this life 
are those of consanguinity and those are fast dissolving. 
This freedom from the fear of death, which was once a source 
of great wretchedness, I regard as one of the many com- 
pensations for my adherence to the anti-slavery cause." 
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CHAPTER NINTH 

Anti— Slavery Correspondence; Death or 
Arnold Buffum 

Cyrus M. Burleigh to Mr. Chace 

'■'^NTI-SL AVERY OFFICE, Philadelphia, Nov. 
_JiM. 1850. The Committee of the Pennsylvania Anti- 
Slavery Fair have resolved to apply to manufacturers, me- 
chanics and artisans to furnish articles of their own produc- 
tion for their next fair, to be held in this city the week before 
Christmas. 

"Can you not make a liberal donation of your goods to 
our fair.'' If you can also suggest this matter to other 
manufacturers or mechanics, and induce them to furnish 
something for the same object, you would do a good service 
for the Cause. I believe that by such application many might 
now be induced to give, without drawing away anything 
from the R. I. Fair, which I do not wish to do. 

"Could not Elizabeth spend a half day now and then 
making such applications.'' I know her love for the Cause 
too well to doubt her willingness to do it, provided other 
duties will permit." 

Parker Pillsbury to Mrs. Chace 

"Boston, Nov. 8th, 1850. You will see by the Liberator 
that I am to reach your place on Tuesday and go to Seekonk 
on Wednesday; — and Mr. May said you would write to 
Seekonk and make some movement towards the arrangements 
there. I hope you will, for I don't know man, woman or 
child, saint or sinner in the place. 
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"If you have opportunity, please let Daniel Mitchell 
know of our meetings." 

Charles C. Burleigh to Mrs. Chace 

"Woonsocket, 'Bnd mo., 5th, 1861. Amarancy Paine told 
me the other day that it was your wish to have me visit 
Valley Falls and hold a meeting on some First-day evening 
soon. I have therefore laid my plans with a view to being 
there on First-day evening next, the 9th inst., in season to 
begin to talk to the people there at 7 o'clock. If I should 
not get to your house by five or ten minutes before that 
hour, you may conclude that I shall not call there at all 
before the meeting, but shall have gone directly to the place 
of gathering." 

William Lloyd Garrison to Mrs. Chace 

"Boston, Sept. £^. Your letter announcing the death and 
burial of our beloved friend, Daniel Mitchell, is just received. 

"I deeply regret, with you, that no reference was made 
at the funeral to his sympathetic interest in the cause of the 
oppressed. Why could not the speakers have made, at least, 
an allusion to it.f' Was it not his due.? Oh, what a paralyz- 
ing influence is still exercised by slavery upon the Northern 
mind !" 

Samuel May, Jr., to Mrs. Chace 

"July 8, 1854. Stephen S. Foster and Abby K. Foster 
propose visiting Valley Falls, and holding an Anti-Slavery 
Meeting there on Sunday, July 16th, provided the arrange- 
ment is agreeable to you." 

Samuel May, Jr., to Mrs. Chace 

"Leicester, July 10, 1854- Yours of the 7th has just 
come to hand. If I had access to the Liberator books, I 
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might find for you names at Burlington. As it is, I recollect 
no person there whom I know. But in a late Liberator is 
an extract of a sermon preached at Burlington by Rev. 
Joshua Young. He is the Unitarian minister there. It seems 
he was in Boston during the week of the Religious Anniver- 
saries ( .?) and of Anthony Burns' Delivery into Slavery, 
and he went home and preached a sermon which, from the 
extract in the Liberator, I judge to have been a very faith- 
ful one. I think I shouldn't hesitate in sending fugitives to 
his care. 

"I hope you will not think I am exceeding my proper 
liberty, or that I am not charitable enough for the suffering 
fugitives, if I venture to suggest that, in these times, great 
care should be used in helping persons claiming to be fugi- 
tives. There have been bad impostors about. Our anti- 
slavery friends in Worcester were, very extensively, taken 
in lately by a fine looking colored man who told a very 
plausible story of his escape from Harper's Ferry, Virginia. 
Mr. Higginson, the Fosters, and many others, became deeply 
interested in him and urged him to make Worcester his resi- 
dence (but he was unwilling), took great pains to provide 
for him the best way to Nova Scotia, where he had, he said, 
a brother. They aided him, by a course of much circum- 
spection, to Portland. It turned out that he was a noted 
burglar flying from Western New York, with stolen goods 
in his possession. An officer of the law, in search of him, 
arrived in Worcester the evening of the very day on which 
the man had gone to Portland. The officer succeeded in 
convincing Stephen Foster, Mr. Higginson, and others, that 
the man was an impostor, and they put him at once upon the 
track; and the next day the colored man was arrested in 
Portland. He was taken to Western New York for trial, 
and lodged in Elmira jail. But I see, by a late paper, that 
he has broken jail and escaped. He is an expert fellow. 
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Pray pardon my long story. I feel that duty to the real 
fugitives makes it imperative on me to watch with the great- 
est care every case, and expose every deceiver that I can ; 
and equally, that duty to the true friends of the fugitives 
demands that their sympathies and money should not be 
squandered upon knaves, but reserved for the truly necessi- 
tous. It was a good remark, by F. Douglass, that the 
colored people have proved their identity with the whites, 
by their very follies and crimes. 

"Many thanks for your prompt action in regard to the 
Fosters' meeting." 

TO Mrs. Chace 



"Providence, 11th mo., 3, 1854- I received thine of the 
29th ultimo. I am well aware [that] to the Christian 
the duty of freely bestowing of his pecuniary means, to pro- 
mote his great Master's Cause, and the amelioration of the 
condition of his suffering fellow creatures, is frequently 
the companion of his thoughts; but among the varied claims, 
the American Anti-Slavery Society has not been associated 
with my own sense of obligation. 

"Still I cannot comfortably refrain from enclosing $5.00 
as a manifestation of my regard for thy motive in applying 
to me. 

"Small as it is, that it may aid the poor Slave is the 
desire of thy well wishing friend." 

David Buffuji to ]Mes. Chace 

"Newport, 11th mo., 6th, 1854- I received thine of the 
31st ult. While I abominate the sin of holding my fellow 
beings in slavery, I have never felt it my duty to aid in a 
pecuniary [manner] directly Anti-Slavery Lectures ; inas- 
much, as, with few exceptions, the tone and manner of most 
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are not such as I could conscientiously subscribe to. I do 
not think any good comes of branding the Slaveholders in 
a mass with such harsh and opprobrious terms, as is too 
generally done. 

"I remember once in a conversation with thee at your 
house, when I had been using similar language to the fore- 
going, that thou remarked, 'Why, Cousin David, I do not 
believe thee to be an Abolitionist;' to which I replied, that 
I would liberate all the slaves in the twinkling of an eye, and 
risk the consequences, if I had the power, and asked thee 
if any of you would go farther than that. Seeing the grow- 
ing and grasping disposition manifested by the slaveholders 
and their Dough-face abettors in the free States is so mani- 
fest, I hereby forward a five dollar bill to thy care to be 
applied as thou mayst see meet in the furtherance of the 
deeply interesting cause of abolition. 

"I am not without hope that the passage of the Nebraska 
Bill will ultimately prove favorable to the cause of emanci- 
pation, — as my honored father used sometimes to say, 'the 
worse, the better.'' " 

E. C. Cranston to Mrs. Chace 

"Thy letter dated the 5th of 11th mo., 1854, I received 
and have endeavored to pay attention to thy request, but 
without much success as yet. The school house has not been 
opened for Anti-Slavery meetings for ten or twelve years. 
There was some trouble there with S. S. Foster, and the 
Slaterville Influence has for a long time closed the door of 
that house. I enclose a $10.00 bill received of G. C. Ballou 
to redeem his pledge to Abby K. Foster." 

Mrs. Chace to Mrs. Sarah Tobey 

" Valley Falls, 15th, 12th mo., 1854. I received thy letter 
a few days since, and I cannot feel quite satisfied with myself 
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without replying, especially as thou so very kindly urges 
me to come and tell thee if thou art wrong. This I would 
gladly do, but am at present so confined to my children 
(having no teacher or care-taker but myself) that it is out 
of my power. 

"Dear Sarah, if thou 'really detests' slavery, and sin- 
cerely desires its abolition, if thou art continually distressed 
in all thy enjoyments, by the fact, that now, every day, 
millions of thy brothers and sisters are groaning in despair 
under the most cruel system of bondage that ever polluted 
our 'beautiful earth,' canst thou think of any better way to 
awaken the people to a knowledge thereof, and a determina- 
tion to overthrow it, than to talk about it, and — as no one 
has time to go to every person, — to call meetings in which 
it may be talked about, and [in which] the question, Who is 
doing anything to uphold it, [may be] discussed.'' 

"Suppose one of thy own darlings, those beautiful little 
girls of whom I hear, were playing before thy door, and a 
man should seize and run off with her. [If] hastening to 
her rescue, thou shouldst find the people, among whom he 
passed, were wholly indifferent to her cries and thy anguish, 
or aided him directly, wouldst thou not very naturally and 
rationally endeavor to arouse the indifferent by thy cries, 
and the cooperating by thy rebukes.? If they assured thee 
thou wert only exasperating the kidnappers, wouldst thou 
heed them.'' Thy mother's heart will surely answer nega- 
tively to the question, 'Canst thou think of any better way 
than to plead earnestly.'" 

"So only is the American Anti-Slavery Society doing; 
making the case of the slave its own, remembering that the 
children thus doomed are somebody's children. So, just as 
thou wouldst do [for] thy child, they are doing for these. 

"Dear Sarah, I know the obstacles in the way of espous- 
ing an unpopular cause. I know it is a hard thing to come 
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out from the multitude, — to be looked upon coldly, or, what 
is worse, pityingly as an outlaw from society. I know it is 
hard, but there do come times when it must be done, or our 
conscientious convictions be disregarded and suppressed. I 
would not have any one blindly espouse an unpopular move- 
ment (though its being unpopular is usually a favorable 
indication) but when a movement is made professedly for 
the right, I would have people examine, undebarred by the 
opinions of those whose misdirected self interest leads them 
to favor the wrong. 

"I had no intention when I wrote to thee before to open 
a lengthy correspondence with thee, but somehow when I 
read thy letter, so kind in its tone, so friendly in its manner, 
there went forward to thee, out from my heart of hearts, 
feelings and thoughts which I have been unable to suppress. 
It carried me back to the days of our youth. Let us hope 
that in the great Future when all of the earth is stripped 
from us, we shall see eye to eye, where now we differ. In the 
meantime, let us be friends and help each [other] on." 

John Osborne to Mrs. Chace 

"Smithfield, 11th mo., 12, 185 Jf. Thy letter of the 8th 
is received, having reference to the subject of slavery and 
of lecturing thereon. 

"The meditated extension of Slavery by the South, aided 
by the present Administration of the General Government, 
has aroused the people of the free States to act with vigor, 
and signally rebuke their representatives in Congress, in the 
late elections. This spontaneous arising of the people ought 
not in any way to be obstructed or endangered by abolition 
lecturing or excitement. I am for giving free course of 
action to the feeling which is now sweeping over the land 
like a whirlwind, and must strike the Administration and the 
South also with dismay. 
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"As respects thy application to me, to contribute to the 
fund to be raised to enable lecturers to go forth over this 
State, thou wilt readily be aware that if I do not perceive 
any advantage to be derived from such a movement, I should 
not be expected to contribute towards the support of it. 

"In this little village the inhabitants are mostly aged 
people and would not be likely to take much interest in hav- 
ing lectures here, on the aforesaid subject, and I could not 
therefore advise thee to make the experiment." 

Samuel May, Jb.., to Mrs. Chace 

"21 Cornhill, Boston, Dec. 23, 1854. Garrison thinks the 
whole matter of the Convention had better be postponed. 
S. W. W. says he 'will have nothing to do with a Convention 
in Providence on the 10th and 11th or at any other time 
when one of the lectures of the Independent Course is to be 
given.' I have written to him, endeavoring to disabuse his 
mind of the strange notion of our being covertly in league 
with to help him make money. 

"By waiting to the middle of March, Phillips or T. Parker 
might be got to aid. But it is very uncertain, can they, on 
account of their trials set down for the first of March, which 
however may not take place then." 

Mr. Phillips and Theodore Parker were at this period 
under indictment on a charge of having, by their speeches 
in Faneuil Hall, incited a treasonable and murderous attack 
upon the Boston Court House for the purpose of rescuing 
the fugitive slave Anthony Burns. 

Samuel May, Jr., to Mrs. Chace 

"A. S. Office, Boston, Dec. 30, 185 Jf. The time for the 
R. I. Convention has been changed to the 11th and 12th. 
Mr. Garrison was very desirous to have this change made, 
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as he will thus have the greater part of his Wednesday in 
his office here, and give his comparatively unencumbered 
time, Thursday and Friday. 

"Would it not be well to write letters to different R. I. 
towns, calling on them to send delegates, or be in some way 
represented ? 

"Your speakers will probably be Garrison, Brown, S. S. 
and A. K. Foster. Will not these be enough.? or shall I add 
C. C. Burleigh or C. L. Remond.' I think the first named 
four will do the whole work better than if there were more. 
Bye and bye, Burleigh or others can go and lecture. 

"Asa Fairbanks was here this week, and we left the busi- 
ness of engaging a hall, printing placards, etc., in his hands." 

Samuel jMay, Jr., to Mes. Chace 

"Boston, Jan. '28, 1855. You doubtless noticed by the 
Liberator that Wm. W. Brown would soon return to R. I., 
as an agent of the Am. A. S. Society. I will send some tracts 
for Brown to take about. 

"The labor attending our Annual Meeting coupled with 
jMr. Garrison's illness, throwing the care of the Liberator 
into my hands the last two days, have prevented my writing 
sooner." 

William Wells Brown to Mrs. Chace 

"Boston, Jan. 30, 1855. I found your letter here today 
when I came. Mr. May informs me that he has written to 
you. He has another note today from you. The bills and 
tracts have been sent to S. W. Wheeler. 

"Remember that I am booked for Worcester on Friday 
Feb. 16th and at Fall River on Sunday the 18th. We have 
made the alteration in your list to the Liberator. I will be 
at your house on Friday the 9th. I will bring the Liberators 
you wish. I go to Cincinnati the latter part of February." 
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Samuel May, Je., to INIus. Chace 

"Feb. 6, 1858. Our friends in Southern Ohio have long 
been calling on the American A. S. Society to send them an 
agent, and have sent on funds for the payment of the same. 
The Committee have decided that it is advisable and best to 
have W. W. B. go. 

"I thought it right to inform you of this arrangement. 
I feel the more sorry now on your account for the Sunday 
taken out for Fall River, but if he does a good work there, 
you will rejoice as much as if it were done in your State." 

Samuel May, Je., to Mrs. Chace 

"April '29, 1855. C. C. Burleigh will soon be ready to act 
for the American Anti-Slavery Society in N. England. Do 
you think it advisable he should go into R. Island from 
Sunday May 13th to Sunday May 28th inclusive.'' If you 
think it best, I would like to have you give me a list of places 
where you would prefer to have him speak. He will speak 
every evening; he can therefore meet 16 appointments. I see 
that your State Committee have engaged Mr. Smith as a 
lecturer." 

Mrs. Chace promptly made appointments for Mr. Bur- 
leigh, and Sophia Little at Newport was called upon to aid 
in arrangements. 

Samuel May, Jr., to Mrs. Chace 

"21 Cornhill, Boston, May 17th, 1855. I am almost 
ashamed of the delay in regard to your tracts. 

"I have put up a bundle of about 1650 tracts for you. 
More, if desired, shall be sent to you, or to any other point 
in R. Island." 
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William AVells Buown to INIus. CiiAti''. 

"Boston, Feb. i'Sth, JSr>(l. Mr. Mnv nskod me this morn- 
ing if I would spend a little time in Rhode Island, und re- 
quested that I would write and eimsult you. lie thinks thiif 
should I take some of the towns, such ns you eould name, 
and give lectures in tliem, then ii eonvention might be held 
in I'rovidence, either to revive the old Soeiety or to form a 
new one. 

"Please make out a week's appointments commencing witi\ 
Sunday, March 9th and send to the Liber (it or." 

Samuel ]\Iav, Jh., to Mits. (""uach 

"Aiiti-Sldvcrij Office, :31 Cornhill, lio.iton, Feb. :-',s7/i. ISf,)!. 
I have been wanting, for a long time, to confer with some 
of our Rhode Island friends, in regard to re-organi/,ing a 
State Society. Has not the time fully come? 

"I know that some in Rhode Island are desirous of having 
such a Society Cormed, and said, a year ago, that it must 
be done, but that the step bettei- be delayed a while. 

"What is needed is, that the friends and supporters of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society should oi-gani/e a Stale 
Society (as none exists now), making it auxiliary to the 
American." 

Samuel May, Jr., to Mns. CitACK 

" Ufarch 15th, 1S56. 1 am ilexirou.i to have Stephen S. 
Foster go into R. Island, as a lecturer for a few weeks. 
He has just returned home from some successful labours in 
New Hampshire. I prefer to confer with you on the subject, 
before laying the matter before the lOxecutive (%)nnnihl,ee. 
A meeting of that connniltee is to be held here on Monday 
morning, and if you could conveniently give me a reply to 
this, by that time, I shall be much obligi'd to you. 
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"There are, we all know, 'many men, many minds,' and 
there is a class of them, with whom Mr. Foster is better able 
to deal than any other person I know. 

"Probably Wendell Phillips will attend the R. I. Con- 
vention if held. I am not authorized yet to promise him. 
Asa Fairbanks proposes a three-days convention (Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday). What think you of that arrange- 
ment.? Phillips would not give so much time to it as that, 
but we might have other speakers for Friday and Saturday 
morning, when Phillips would come (if he can come at all), 
and remain through. We will have a good convention, if we 
have any. I think S. S. F. can direct attention to it with 
more effect than either Brown or S. Holley, I mean, in the 
way of securing attendance." 

Samuel May, Jr., to Mrs. Chace 

"A. S. Office, March 27th, 1856. As W. Phillips can give 
no time to the R. I. Convention, until the last week in April, 
we have, after conferring with Providence friends, fixed 
upon the ^5th, '26th, and 27th of that month as the days. 

"A. Fairbanks gives me no encouragement about the 
formation of a State Society. It seems to me to be, like 
Immediate Emancipation itself, one of the first things to 
be done. Action, in this country, to be effective, must be 
organized. 

"Nor is it a very numerous Society that is wanted. We 
are not politicians — thank God — I hope we are not 'Know 
nothings' in any sense; we are not striving to form a great 
Lodge or body, every man of which shall talk, and move, 
and vote, to order. 

"I began my note chiefly to say that I propose appoint- 
ing a meeting for S. S. Foster at Pawtucket on Sunday, 
April 6th, and I think he will stop and see you on the 
Saturday evening previous, as you desired. I am not sure 
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who the best person in Pawtucket for me to write to is, 
since Daniel Mitchell has gone. AVill you give me your 
opinion as to the three best places for S. S. F. to spend the 
three Sundays in, which are all he can give to R. I.?" 

Sallie Holley to j\Irs. Chace 

" Worcester, April 13th, 1856. Tomorrow morning 
Miss Putnam and myself leave for Newport, R. I., where 
I lecture Monday and Tuesday evenings. There may be 
some days when I cannot have meetings, [and] we should 
be glad to house with you. I need not say how happy I 
should be of your cooperation in arranging meetings for 
me. I hope and believe we shall have a splendid convention 
in P., as Mr. Wendell Phillips with his angelic eloquence has 
promised to be there. And Mr. Garrison, with his unfalter- 
ing faith, and Mr. Foster who always infuses life into an 
anti-slavery meeting ! " 

David Buffum to Mas. Chace 

"Newport, 6th mo., 8th, 1856. My views in regard to 
Slavery have not changed, considering it as I do a gross 
violation of the moral and christian law. 

"I enclose a two dollar bill for thy disposal. Should any 
of the tracts thou alluded to come to hand, I will endeavor 
to make a proper disposition of them." 

Mits. Mary H. Adams to Mrs. Chace 

"East Greenwich, April 11th, 1856. I have been able to 
procure a house for S. S. Foster to speak in and we (our 
family) shall be very glad to have him among us once more. 
Stephen was here, some years ago, and many of our A. S. 
friends fully believe that his course was such at that time, 
that the cause of truth, as it is in Anti-Slavery, was seri- 
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ously retarded. The same friends are fearful that his com- 
ing again will have the same effect. But I am disposed to 
say 'come.' 

"We have had two visits from Sallie Holley and she drew 
larger congregations than any lecturer we have had for a 
long time. We shall do the best we can to give Stephen 
a full house." 

Samuel May, Je., to Mes. Chace 

"21 Cornhill, Boston, May '21st, 1856. I laid your letter, 
with its various points, before the Executive Committee of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, at a meeting held last 
Friday. They will be glad to co-operate, in every way 
possible, in helping the cause in Rhode Island. 

"No vote was passed, for, under the circumstances, none 
could be. We think it very uncertain indeed whether we 
could afford you any help on the first of August. Two 
meetings for that day are already in contemplation, and at 
one or the other, Mr. Phillips or Mr. Garrison must be. 
I think that you had better quite give up the expectation 
of much help from us on that day. W. Phillips' health does 
not allow him to make any new engagements now. For the 
most part he is obliged to break old ones. He did not go 
to New York at all, sorely to our disappointment. He is 
better, but slender; his throat, chest, etc., were very much 
affected. 

"We hope greatly to see you at the Xew England Con- 
vention. You need not fear but that some place will be 
provided for you. If you expect to come before Tuesday 
morning, call at the A. S. office. I have been so engaged, 
and so much absent, that I have made but little inquiry for 
boarding houses. 

"I did not say, after all, what I set out to say about 
Wendell P., viz., that, though he will not allow me to promise 
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him, I think he will go to Providence for a Sunday during 
the summer. Quite between us, I would say that I hope 
financial matters in Providence will be more wisely managed 
at future meetings. At the late convention, a very good 
sum was obtained, and I am sure the F. Committee were 
indefatigable, but the entire avails of their labours (with a 
very small exception) were swallowed up in local expenses." 

Samuel May, Jr., to Mrs. Chace 

"June 8, 1856. That you may not suppose we are 
forgetful of R. Island, I drop you a line to say, that 
Wendell Phillips wishes to abstain from all speaking during 
at least the month of June. He spoke, you know, a great 
deal during the N. England Convention, and his lungs are 
rendered more sore thereby. And I — and others — have 
advised him to entire rest for the month. He may possibly 
go to Concord, Mass., for an afternoon's speech, but this 
is very doubtful, and from which he desires to be excused. 
Under these circumstances I cannot say when he will be able 
to go to Providence. 

"What would your Committee think of having Charles 
Burleigh spend a few weeks in R. Island this summer.'' The 
American Society would do something towards sustaining 
him. I presume they would bear one half of the expense 
[over] his collections. 

"In the unusually low state of their treasury, I do not 
think they could offer more. Their last winter's agencies 
at the West, and the late Annual meeting in New York were 
very expensive. So we have to economize, but we must keep 
at work and trust the people to pay. 

"Miss Holley told me your wish with regard to your own 
pledge and also Mr. Magill's, made at N. E. Convention; 
and there will be no difficulty in making that arrangement." 
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TO Mrs. Chace 



"Providence, 6th mo., 10, 1856. Thy letter was duly 
received. In declining to contribute in accordance with thy 
request, I may say that it is with a desire to be found faith- 
ful, even in this small talent. 

"I hope I shall be ever preserved in a willingness to do 
or to suffer according to His will. Who left us an example 
of suffering; but to relieve my sense of obligation to Him, 
I must serve Him; — I cannot find relief in doing by proxy." 

A manuscript in Mrs. Chace's writing was left affixed to 
the above letter, with these words written at its close: 

"Reply to , not sent." 

"Valley Falls, 6th mo., 11, 1856. I wish to express to 
thee my cordial sympathy in the principle that not by 
proxy, but personally, must we follow the example of Him, 
who came to undo the heavy burdens and let the oppressed 
go free. 

"Judging by the course which Jesus then pursued, what 
would be the position He would occupy were He now on 
earth and in this country, and looking at the slavery which 
is legalized by the laws and baptized by the religion of this 
nation.''" 

Samuel May, Ja., to Mrs. Chace 

"Leicester, June 15th, 1856. C. C. Burleigh will go to 
Providence on Sunday next, 22nd instant. 

"I will say that, for attending Sunday Conventions or 
meetings, in the summer time, we are accustomed to pay 
Agents $5 and their traveling expenses. This is at a season 
when they are not lecturing through the week, and are 
receiving no weekly salary. C. C. B.'s is such a case." 
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C. C. Burleigh to Mrs. Chace 

"Plainfield, 6, 19, 1856. Yours of the 17th reached me 
last evening. There is no mistake about the appointment, 
and, Providence permitting, I shall be at the place in 
due time to meet it. I shall have to come down by the 
Seventh-day afternoon train which reaches Providence about 
4 o'clock. If no meeting [has been] appointed for Seventh- 
day evening, would it not be well to have one at some place 
near the city for that evening.'' Should you think it best, 
and have [arrangements] made, please have word, thereof, 
left at Janes' shop, so that I may know of it and govern 
myself accordingly." 

It has been impossible for me to read these letters and 
many from which no quotations are given in this volume, 
and to contemplate the immense after events in the 1860 
decade, and not be filled by a profound yet almost whimsical 
feeling that the truest words in the English language are 
those of the old nursery rhyme : 

"Little drops of water. 
Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean 
And the pleasant land." 

Samuel May, Jr., to Mrs. Chace 

"June ^Jfth, 1856. Yours of the 23rd received today. 
I am rejoiced to hear of the good courage and good deeds 
of our friends in Rhode Island. I have sent a notice to the 
Liberator, that C. C. B. will be at V. Falls next Sunday. 

"As Pillsbury is so weak physically, I may send a fellow- 
speaker with him to Providence. If so, he shall be a good 
man, and an efficient helper." 
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Samuel May, Je., to Mrs. Chace 

"Leicester, July 3rd, 1856. Yours came last evening. 
I am very glad you feel encouraged. I am persuaded that 
the Right is destined to have a mighty victory. Sometimes 
I feel that it cannot be long delayed. 

"I would like to have an arrangement made for Charles 
Burleigh to speak at Pawtucket on Sunday, July 15th. It 
may be announced that P. Pillsbury and Joseph A. Rowland 
will speak in Providence July 20th. Mr. H. is a very clear- 
headed man, a forcible reasoner, and a good speaker." 

Samuel May, Jr., to Mrs. Chace 

"Leicester, July 9th, 1856. For Sunday August 3rd, 
who shall be the speaker.'' I think I could get Rev. Charles 
E. Hodges (not now settled anywhere) to speak to you. 
He is a radical disunion abolitionist (see his tract. No. 11 
of our series), a very interesting writer and good speaker. 

"I am sorry to be obliged to say that you must give up 
all expectation of Wendell Phillips this summer. He declines 
all, he tells me, but absolutely necessary speaking, such as in 
the 4th of July and 1st of August meetings. He has lately 
said No to very urgent requests from Springfield, Reading, 
etc. In a note to me (received July 4>th) he says, 'I have 
resolved that my throat requires I should abstain from all 
but indispensable speaking.' 

"Through some oversight, Mr. Foss received nothing, 
pecuniarily, at Providence, though collections were taken. 
It will be all made right I know." 

Samuel May, Jr., to Mrs. Chace 

"July 17th, 1856. I delayed writing, until I could first 
hear from Garrison. Nearly a week elapsed before I got 
his answer, which was to the effect that he must be excused 
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now, but would endeavor to be one of the speakers bye and 
bye, perhaps in September. 

"Did I mention to you the name of John T. Sargent, of 
Boston, as among our best Anti-Slavery writers, and a 
good speaker? I think he would go to Providence on one 
Sunday. 

"How would you like Adin Ballou for one day.? I am 
not sure he would go, but I see no good reason why he 
should not. I think too, that, by supplying his place at 
Worcester by some one of our Anti-Slavery speakers, 
Thomas W. Higginson would speak to you one Sunday. I 
presume you would like to" hear him. Ardent politician as 
he is, he is an open and avowed Disunionist." 



Samuel May, Jr., to Mrs. Chace 

"Boston, Aug. 3rd, 1856. In a day or two, I am to start 
for Pennsylvania, to keep a long-standing Anti-Slavery 
engagement. I have made some provision for the Provi- 
dence meetings in August. On Sunday, Aug. 17th, you will 
have Mr. Higginson. On the 31st, I hope you will have 
C. E. Hodges. 

"I particularly hope you will keep your meetings notified 
in the Liberator. I think you are the person to see to this. 
Those notices serve, not only to [advertise] the meetings, 
but they are valuable as information to friends elsewhere 
of what is doing anti-slavery wise, and also as a record of 
work done. Garrison is very glad to publish them. 

"You propose Garrison for Sept. 14, and John T. 
Sargent for Sept. 28. I would suggest that, towards the 
end of this month, you should write to G. on the subject. 
Phillips thinks now, that Mr. G. ought not to speak in pub- 
lic for two months ; but I know that G. will not refrain so 
long, if he feels pretty well again." 
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Samuel May, Jr., to Mes. Chace 

"Sept. 11, 1856. I have sent a special Liberator to 
Mr. Wasson, with marks, calHng his attention to the an- 
nouncement that he will speak in Prov. on the 14th. I am 
sorry he is not a Disunionist. He is an able man, and a 
forcible speaker, but not on the highest moral ground. 
Mr. Hodges is thorough, brave and clear-sighted, — an un- 
compromising Dissolutionist." 

Samuel May, Jr., to Mes. Chace 

" Worcester, Sept. ^4-, 1856. I should be glad to attend 
the meeting at Providence next Sunday, but I do not think 
I can. The Anti-Slavery Fair is now holding here, and will 
close on Friday evening. The hall must be cleared out on 
Saturday, the goods packed and forwarded to Boston, etc. 
Saturday afternoon will leave me in poor condition to go 
to an Anti-Slavery meeting. 

"W. Phillips has not yet given me a decided answer as 
to Oct. 12th, and said he could not for a week or more yet. 
So you will not be able to say more next Sunday, than that 
it is probable that he will be with you on the 12th. This 
was the best I could get from him; for he had just got his 
wife back to Boston, and his house was to be put in order, 
which he was doing with his own hands. I shall keep an 
anxious eye upon him, for I shall be extremely sorry to have 
you disappointed. 

"I am very sorry that you have not had Mr. Conway this 
summer, as it seems he has been staying in N. England. 
He is to speak in the Fair here this evening; and returns 
to Washington on the 1st of October. Otherwise, I would 
hope to engage him for your meeting of Oct. 12th, and let 
W. P. have another fortnight's time. I feel quite sure that 
Mr. Garrison will go to Providence after he returns from 
Penn." 
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The above letter contains the first mention which has 
been found in Mrs. Chace's papers of Moncure Daniel Con- 
way, that singular, almost mysterious, completely charming 
figure of erratic genius, which was to be prominent in the 
summer environment of her later life. 

Sallie Holley to Mrs. Chace 

"Province Town, Sept. '29th. This is the queerest town 
I was ever in — one long street, fish flakes all along, covered 
with thousands of cod-fish. Sand awful deep and blowing 
in every direction. The houses and people look older than 
the Sun, moon, and stars. 

" 'A mullein stalk and a gooseberry bush called a garden.' 

"Tomorrow morning I address the Sunday School in the 
Universalist church, and in the evening I give an anti- 
slavery lecture. 

"Monday morning we take the steamer for Boston hoping 
to hear Mr. Sumner in the evening. 

"We intend to be in Rhode Island next Thursday and 
I shall be ready to give a lecture in Mannville or Pawtucket 
on Sunday, if. you will make the necessary arrangements. 

"We have decided to be in East Greenwich the second 
Sunday in Oct. We really have had a pleasant time on the 
Cape: our meetings quite a success. I am sorry to leave, 
and would not so soon, but am unwilling to lose the rare 
chance of hearing Mr. Sumner in Boston." 

Samuel May, Jr., to Mrs. Chace 

"1 Oct. 1856. W. Phillips will not be able to go to Prov. 
next time, and I have caused Stephen S. Foster to be an- 
nounced as your speaker for Oct. 12th. S. S. F. will be 
prepared to give you three meetings. 

"On Sunday, Oct. 26th, W. Phillips engages to be with 
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Tou. This he has told me today, and I saw it entered on 
his memorandum book. He wishes me to say that he will not 
be able to speak more than twice, and leaves it wholly to 
you to say what parts of the day shall be taken. 

"The next speaker after W. P., I think may be Mr. 
Garrison." 

Samcei. Mat, Je., to Mbs. Chace 

"Oci. 10, 1856. 'Tis aU right ; he [Phillips] will be with 
you. Garrison will foUow. Remond has a plan of going 
to speak at Providence, on Sunday, Xov. 2nd, specially, 
with a view of counteracting what he deems the evil influence 
of a certain article against the Disunionists, published in 
the Providence Tribune, by Horatio W. Foster, a colored 
man of that city, and copied into F. Douglass' paper." 

Samuei. May, Jk., to ^Iks. Chace 

"I am very happy that Stephen Foster's Providence meet- 
ing turned out so well. It must have been cheering to him. 

"In case of such a speaker as Mr. Hodges, I should have 
been glad to pay him somewhat more than the usual pay 
of agents ; — yet, he wiU be quite content with that. 

"I wrote to Mr. Fairbanks, last week, suggesting that 
we had better have a pecuniary settlement, up to the present 
time, — or, to include PhiUips' lecture, and then take a fresh 
start, and, if possible, pay each speaker at the time, leaving 
an open account only between the Prov. Committee and 
ours." 

WrLEiAJi Llotd Gaheisox to ^Ies. Chace 

"Boston, Xov. 7, ISoB. I thank you for your kind invi- 
tation to spend Saturday night at Valley Falls and will 
do so. 

"I wiU inform my friend, Mr. Fairbanks, at Providence, 
of this arrangement." 
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Edwakd C. Cuanston to INlus. Cuaim<; 

" Woonsockit, Dec. 6th, 1850. I Imve an acceptable 
letter from thee, in relation to an anti-slaveiv nieetinfj to 
be licld at the old Bank >'illR^e by Parker Pillsburv !Jr<l day 
evening the 9th. If I am at home, I shall attend the meeting. 

"If thee concludes to send the hund-bills to me I will see 
that they are put up." 

Samuel ]May, Jr., to Mus. Cmack 

"Dec. 19, lSr>6. Adin IJallou will be at I'rovidenee, Sun- 
day — 21st, — prepared for two meetings, (^harles Burleigli 
will succeed, Sunday Jan. 4th. Charles will be ready for 
three meetings if wanted. 

"Shall I secure Mrs. Severance for a fortnight later?" 

Samuel INIay, Jr., to ]\Ius. Cuack 

"Jan. '27, 1857. I have been unable to find any speaker 
for Prov. next Sunday. Tlie meetings, I believe, nuist sus- 
pend for a time. I am very sorry ; but uidess you can find 
speakers in your neighborhood, it seems inevitable." 

Henry ('. Wright to Mrs. Chack, 

"Boston, Feb. 5, '57. Thine to Mr. May is before me. 
I shall go to Providence to speak on Sunday the Hth, after- 
noon and evening. I should like to come to \' alley Falls 
and lecture if it is tliought best. I hope to see tiiee and 
Samuel on Sunday, if the traveling be such as to allow you 
to come." 

Samuel May, Jr., to Mrs. Chace 

"Feb. 16, 1867. I am glad that II. C. Wriglit is to re- 
peat liis visit before long; for he is a lover of the truth, — 
still, without all of that sound sense, corrt'ct judgment and 
good taste, which are so desirable in a reformer; and of 
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which Mr. Garrison is an admirable example. But if Henry 
spoke to you, as well as he did at our Annual meeting, two 
weeks since, I do not wonder he was liked by his Providence 
hearers. I never before heard him, when there appeared to 
me so little that was objectionable in matter and manner; 
and he used no language that was offensive, so far as I know, 
to right-minded people, though he said much that was too 
strong meat for the majority to feed upon yet; — to that, 
I don't object. 

"I shall not be able to be with you next Sunday, as I 
expect to be at the New York State Convention, at Albany, 
on that day. Asa Fairbanks writes to Mr. Garrison about 
your course of meetings, wants to continue them, was 
greatly pleased with H. C. W., speaks of the new Hall,-be- 
longing to Mr. Richmond, and would like to have a female 
speaker come and dedicate it, and mentions Mrs. Severance. 
Lucy Stone is in N. England. I would gladly secure her 
services for you, and I will try, though with little expecta- 
tion of succeeding, as her calls are numerous ; and she keeps 
on the wing." 

Edward Harris to Mrs. Chace 

" Woonsocket, 19th Feb., 1857. I duly received your 
favor of 15th inst. I fully agree with you that we ought 
to do all we can to create and maintain the Anti-Slavery 
sentiment. I inclose ten dollars for the Cause." 

Samuel May, Jr., to Mrs. Chace 

''March 19, 1857. P. Pillsbury and H. C. Wright [will] 
be with you on Sunday next. We have been much engaged 
for two days past, with a Fugitive case, which took me out 
of town the chief part of yesterday. I believe the man is 
safe now. 
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"I don't know how we shall come out with your R. I. Con- 
vention. Phillips will not be able to attend, — for reasons, 
I am confident, you would appreciate and justify; but into 
them I cannot go. They have nothing to do with any feel- 
ing on his part averse to Providence, as I believe has been 
charged to exist in his case. Please say nothing more on 
the subject than that he cannot attend." 

E. H. Heywood to Mrs. Chace 

"Huhhardston, March 17, 1857. I infer from Mr. May's 
letter received tonight, that you are General Agent for R. I. 
pro-tem., at least. I hope the Committee will provide a 
good supply of those petitions against the return of Fugi- 
tives, so that we can give R. I. a chance at the May session 
to keep step to the music of the Union of Vermont, Mass. 
and N. Y. You will also, I suppose, endeavor to strike a 
vigorous blow for the colored children this spring." 

E. H. Heywood to Mas. Chace 

"Newport, April 13, 1857. I dined today with Rev. 
Howard Malcolm. He gave me his presence and hearty 
endorsement at my meeting last night, and is really inter- 
ested in our cause. The attendance was very good, — the 
contribution $9.25. Mrs. Adams, I think, was the only 
church member present." 

Stephen S. Foster about this time began to advise the 
Abolitionists to adopt the theory that they could right- 
eously accept the Anti-Slavery interpretation of the United 
States Constitution, whether or not it were the one which 
its f ramers intended ; and he had none of Garrison's peculiar 
aversion to the formation of small political parties ; nor did 
he wholly share that reformer's preference for the merely 
critical method. 
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S. S. Foster to Samuel May, Jr. 

" Worcester, May 10, 1857. If you can't go for a genuine 
Anti-Slavery political party, don't, I pray you, fail to 
expose the rottenness of all the shams which are in fellow- 
ship and alliance with slaveholders. I am glad to find that 
our speakers, this year, are persons who, most or all [are] 
of our cardinal doctrines." 

Note on the above letter: 

"Dear Mrs. Chace: I think it right you should see the 
above. S. May, Jr." 

Thomas M. Hathaway to Mrs. Chace 

"Remond came to me (in Boston) wishing to know if a 
meeting for next Sunday, the 7th, would be sustained, if he 
and his sister should come to P. He asked this as he had 
an appointment to meet Fred Douglass on Wednesday even- 
ing, for a discussion on the Pro or Anti-Slavery character 
of the Constitution. On Thursday evening Mr. Phillips out- 
did himself, — was perfectly electrifying, although he said 
Dr. Cheever was throwing them [the Abolitionists] in the 
shade as far as terrible anathemas and denunciations were 
concerned, for he was Foster and Pillsbury in one, and 
[was] producing a moral earthquake." 

Samuel May, Jr., to Mrs. Chace 

"As to meetings in Providence, Mr. Hathaway gave me 
to understand that it was best to omit them for the present, 
— because of a 'spiritual' excitement pretty strong there. 
Under these circumstances, Hathaway 's advice one way, and 
your request quite the other, I know not how to act." 
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S. S. Foster to Mrs. Chace 

"Worcester, June 10, 1857. I will reserve for you such 
Sunday as you may name. Should I go, the subject of one 
of my lectures will be, 'The Necessity of an Anti-Slavery 
Political Party,' and I should wish public notice given to 
that effect, as it would undoubtedly gain me a fuller house. 

"The people are tired of our mere exposure of the pro- 
slavery sins of existing organizations. What they desire 
now is to have pointed out to them some practical method 
of getting rid of the evil of which we so loudly and justly 
complain. To point out the appointed remedy, even to the 
minute details, seems to me to be our peculiar mission. 

"We need not only to destroy but to rebuild. If a revo- 
lution is needed, it is ours to lead. We should discover the 
way, and then say to the masses, not 'Go,' but 'Come.' 

"Our great mistake has been that while we have had to 
do with a people, all of whom are believers in the necessity 
of force, our measures have been adapted only to the use of 
non-resistants. It is this mistake which I am now aiming 
to remedy. My main effort is to impress all who listen with 
the necessity of resorting to the same measures for the relief 
of the slaves, that they would adopt, if their own liberties 
were cloven down, — namely, Revolution. 

"But it is not enough merely to cry 'Revolution.' We 
must show that this measure is practicable, and point out 
the various steps by which it is to be accomplished. It is 
[therefore] that I advocate the necessity of an anti-slavery 
political party. Such a party, it seems to me, is at present 
the great need of the anti-slavery movement, nor can that 
movement make much further progress without it. We must 
exchange our negative position for one which is more posi- 
tive, if we intend to succeed. 

"Abby intended to be in the anti-slavery field before this, 
but was disappointed in a housekeeper." 
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S. S. Foster to Mes. Chace 

"Worcester, June 18, 1857. You may depend on me for 
the 5th of July. 

"I am becoming daily more impressed with the great 
disadvantages under which we are laboring in consequence 
of our practical opposition to political action, or, rather, 
to genuine anti-slavery political action, and our indirect 
support of the present Republican party. 

"Our cause is staggering under a load which it is utterly 
unable to carry, and until it shall be thrown off, we shall 
make little or no progress. 

"Our greatest danger has always been from shams, both 
religious and political. At present, our very hearts'" blood 
is being sucked out by the spurious Republicanism of which 
our Leaders seem so tender. 

"To reveal to a misguided community the true character 
of that party seems to me our first work; and this can only 
be done effectually by bringing into existence a genuine 
anti-slavery article, with which it may be seen in contrast. 
In the light of such a party the true character of that 
organization will be revealed, and [its] power destroyed. 

"The same thing is true of the church. The masses can 
never understand the false position of our present religious 
bodies until they shall see them in contrast with one which 
has practically adopted our theory of 'No union with slave- 
holders.' It becomes us, therefore, to encourage those who 
believe in the necessity of churches to organize religious 
bodies on true anti-slavery principles. Such churches, work- 
ing in harmony with ourselves, would be powerful auxiliaries, 
in the prosecution of our warfare with the pro-slavery re- 
ligion of the country, and would save us years of toil. Skil- 
ful management is better than hard labor in the prosecution 
of reforms." 
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This year, Mr. May wrote to Mrs. Chace that Parker 
Pillsbury seemed "speaking like one inspired." 

Pillsbury was a swarthy man of portentous appearance, 
and his voice was richly toned for the proclamation of 
Doom unto an erring and sinful generation, yet a vein 
of playful tenderness and personal appeal ran through his 
letters. 

Parker Pillsbury to Mrs. Chace 

"Concord, 8th July, 1857. It would be delightful to 
accept that part of your proposal which relates to visiting 
Valley Falls. But you are too exorbitant in demanding 
another meeting so soon at my hand. You surely cannot 
suppose my resources equal to such constant demand." 

William Lloyd Garrison to Mrs. Chace 

"Boston, July 13, 1857. It happens, unfortunately, that 
I am engaged to be at South Danvers, with Parker Pillsbury, 
on Sunday next, and so cannot be with you, in Providence, 
on that day, unless I can get excused. I have just written to 
South Danvers to see if I may be excused. 

"It surprises and delights me to see how long your series 
of meetings has been kept up." 

William Lloyd Garrison to Mrs. Chace 

"Boston, July 15, 1857. I have just apprised our friend 
Mr. Fairbanks that I will lecture twice in Providence on 
Slavery, on Sunday next, July 19, as I have got excused 
from South Danvers." 

Samuel May, Jr., to Mrs. Chace 

"Sept. 10, 1857. Should you decide to hold it [a State 
Convention] in October, I will aid. I know that it is quite 
a sine qua non with you, that Wendell Phillips should 
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attend it, and I am not now able to say if he could do so 
in October." 

Sallie Holley to Mrs. Chace 

"Dec. 9th, 1857. I know how very happy you would be 
to secure Miss Putnam as teacher for your interesting little 
children. If you still would like her to go to you, I will 
urge her to comply with your repeated invitations. The 
cross of Anti-Slavery is always very heavy for her to bear 
about, and A. S. Tract distributing will be harder than ever 
this winter, with all this wail of 'hard times.' " 

There are a number of undated letters evidently belong- 
ing to this general period, and all, like the ones given and 
many others, refer to Anti-Slavery work. The following 
notes are printed because they fix the position of that rare 
spirit and too little known man. Rev. Samuel Johnson. 

Samuel May, Jr., to Mrs. Chace 
"Dear Mrs. Chace. This has just come from S. Johnson." 

Inclosure; Samuel Johnson to Samuel !May, Jr. 

"Salem, Jan. '26th. I expect to exchange with Higgin- 
son in two or three weeks, so that a day for Providence 
does not seem very near at hand. If such an opportunity 
shall occur within a few weeks, I will write you. Yours for 
the good cause of Disunion." 

Mrs. Chace to Dr. Samuel Tobey 

"If the white citizens of Providence withhold from their 
colored neighbors equal privilege in the public schools, deny 
them the advantage of choosing their occupations, allowing 
them only those which are most menial and least lucrative, 
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excluding them from elevating social and intellectual influ- 
ences, it makes and keeps them a poor, ignorant and de- 
graded class, rendering them in great numbers objects of 
that charity which delights in giving money, and makes 
them dependent upon the same persons who deprive them 
of their rights. 

"Ah, my friend, I feel that we have scarcely begun to 
appreciate the doctrines of Christianity as taught by Jesus, 
'all things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them.' " 

Mes. Chace to Mrs. George I. Chace 

"Valley Falls, Nov. '26, 1858. Thy earnest invitation to 
me, to become one of the Lady Managers of the Mt. Vernon 
Association, is before me. In justice to myself, I feel called 
upon to give thee some of the reasons why I have no 'en- 
thusiasm' to devote to the service which is thus proffered 
me. 

"If the estate of Mt. Vernon has any moral value, it is 
because of the struggle for liberty with which it is identified. 
How can the women of this Nation talk of commemorating 
that struggle, when every sixth woman of this land is sold 
on the auction block. Tell me not that the decay of 
Mt. Vernon is ,a national disgrace, when in the eyes of the 
world and of Heaven, we present such a spectacle of in- 
iquity! It would be far nobler, to labor to erase from the 
national escutcheon this foul blot, compared with which 
the decay of Mt. Vernon sinks into insignificance." 

Samuel May, Jr., to Mrs. Chace 
"Sat., April 10, 1858. On Tuesday last, I wrote to 

T. M. Hathaway proposing an Anti-Slavery meeting at 
Providence, to be attended by C. L. Remond. I thought 
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that he might thus revive the Anti-Slavery work in Provi- 
dence, and prepare the way for the Convention, — which I 
consider Wendell P. pledged to attend. Yesterday came a 
reply from him [Hathaway]. He rehearses the obstacles 
in the way of Anti-Slavery effort, — Spiritualism and Re- 
vivalism, etc., and adds, 'and the question is, whether there 
would be a large financial deficiency, should we attempt to 
hold such meetings now.' He afterwards says, 'the idea 
is if Mr. Phillips could come here, he would call out an 
audience that would be a paying one.' He then proceeds 
to speak of the great need there is of Anti-Slavery labor in 
R. Island, — 'men, calling themselves Republican, voting for 
the most intensely pro-slavery Hunkers.' 

"Now, it seems to me, that any sensible and intelligent 
Anti-Slavery laborer should find a hearing in such circum- 
stances, and especially that one so able, uncompromising 
and eloquent as Remond should at once be accepted. 

"It is both selfish and suicidal, — if I may speak my mind 
freely to you, dear Mrs. C, for I do not wish my words 
reported to wound anybody, — to say, 'we will do nothing 
unless we can have W. Phillips.' It is selfish, because it 
betrays the desire for a personal gratification outside of the 
great end to be accomplished, and suicidal, because as it is 
physically impossible for Mr. Phillips to do all the work, 
it dooms the cause to be, most of the time (in any given 
place), without any advocate, and suffers all sorts of isms, 
with the weakest advocates, to displace Anti-Slavery and 
crowd it out of sight. 

"I infer from Hathaway 's letter, that the feeling in Provi- 
dence, among the anti-slavery people, is that they will do 
nothing until Phillips goes there. 

"Meantime, could a meeting be held to good purpose in 
Pawtucket, April 18th.' Mr. Hathaway says you are the 
best person to be consulted on the subject. 
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"I have not definitely answered your leading inquiry. 
W. Phillips cannot yet give any answer as to a R. I. Con- 
vention. Mr. Garrison stands ready to go whenever Phillips 
does." 

Samuel May, Ja., to Mes. Chace 

"April 15, 1858. I saw Charles Remond this morning on 
his way to Plymouth, and he will go to Pawtucket for next 
Sunday. As you particularly desired three meetings, and 
I thought that it would be almost too much for one person, 
I have arranged to have his sister Sarah accompany him, 
and you will doubtless see them at your house on Saturday 
evening; — for I saw no other course than to extend to her 
also the kind invitation you sent to him. Sarah is quite a 
pleasing speaker, and the novelty of a young colored woman 
appearing as a speaker will be likely to be attractive. 

"Perhaps you will have notice sent to Pawtucket, but it 
will be too late, I suppose, for your handbills." 

Samuel jNIay, Je., to Mas. Chace 

"July 15th, 1858. I have been pleased to learn that 
something has been said in Providence, respecting the re- 
vival in Rhode Island of the Old Anti-Slavery Society there. 

"Our friend Andrew T. Foss being about to be in your 
vicinity, I propose a meeting for him on July 25th, at Paw- 
tucket or Valley Falls, whichever place you shall judge best. 
Both Mr. Foss and myself are to be at Blackstone on Satur- 
day evening and Sunday next, attending our County meet- 
ing there. I shall be obliged if you can send a line to me 
there." 

Samuel May, Je., to Mes. Chace 

"March 16, 1859. E. H. Heywood writes to me that he 
will go into Rhode Island in April. I shall write to hin' 
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that he is to look to you, or I will say to the R. I. A. S. 
Committee through you for instructions. Will you, in con- 
junction with others of your Committee, — if you deem it 
necessary, — make Heywood's appointments? I am sure you 
are the best person to do it, and will appropriate his time 
to the best advantage." 

Samuel May, Jr., to Mrs. Chace 

"March '23, 1859. I was about preparing a regular call 
for the Rhode Island A. S. Convention, when it occurred 
to me that it should have several Rhode Island names 
attached to it. Will you let me know what names to pub- 
lish.'' And if you will prepare the call entire, so much the 
better. It should appear without more delay in both 
Standard and Liberator ." 

Peleg Clarke to Mrs. Chace 

"Coventry, March 2 J),, 1859. I received your note of the 
21st instant, stating the proposition for an Anti-Slavery 
Convention in Providence, and the preparatory steps for the 
same, and requesting information from me as to persons 
and places to be visited. 

"About a quarter of a century ago I could have given 
you some information on those subjects, but at present I am 
as ignorant as any one can be on all the points suggested. 

"The Anti-Slavery people in the Southern part of the 
State with whom I was formerly acquainted are all dead or 
moved away. What the present generation are I cannot 
tell; but I should regard that region as new ground to be 
taken up. 

"As to where I reside; — twenty-five years ago, there were 
fifteen or twenty copies of the Liberator taken in the neigh- 
borhood, and now I know of but one except myself who takes 
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it. But I don't wish to speak a discouraging word. When 
the agent comes into the State, if he will call on me, I will 
render him or her all the facilities in my power. 

"You mentioned the death of your father, Arnold BufFum. 
Some thirty years ago I was on a committee with him at a 
Temperance convention, and I heard him deliver the first 
anti-slavery lecture I ever heard. 

"The pioneers in our cause are dropping off. I thought 
at the commencement of this struggle, I might live to see 
our object accomplished, but I have long since given up that 
expectation ; but that it will eventually be accomplished I 
have not the shadow of a doubt." 

Samuel May, Jr., to Mrs. Chace 

"A. S. Office, Boston, March 30, 1859. We are to an- 
nounce the R. I. Convention this week. I Jiope Phillips will 
give us one day, but I do not know that he will. I have not 
yet asked Higginson. It is bad to have so many speakers 
that they get in each other's way. 

"Miss HoUey writes as follows: 'I will go to Rhode Island 
on Wednesday, April ISth, and stay out the month. Do 
make an appointment for me in Westerly ; as I am sure 
Charles Perry and his family will receive both Miss Putnam 
and myself very kindly.' 

"I leave it with your Committee to make Miss Holley's 
appointments. She objects to lecturing in Providence at all, 
but will go anywhere else. To speak twice on Sundays, and 
twice besides during the week, is the utmost limit of her 
strength. Send Miss H.'s appointments, for the Liberator." 

Samuel May, Jr., to Mrs. Chace 

"April 12, 1859. We are having in mind your State 
Convention. Sallie Holley will do her part, Heywood, his. 
I really wish it could be so that the speakers might assemble 
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at your house, on the evening previous to the Convention, 
to confer on the matter. But I see no prospect of it, though 
we thank you most cordially for your kind invitation. 
Garrison will doubtless not go before Thursday morning. 
I look forward to accompanying him. Possibly, C. C. Bur- 
leigh may get to your house Wednesday evening. I do not 
despair of Phillips' aid one day. If he finally says 'No,' 
P. Pillsbury will join our corps. I wish Rev. Mr. Wolcott 
might be specially invited to attend, and any other out- 
spoken man who lives convenient to the meeting." 

William Wells Beown to Mrs. Chace 

"July 5, 1859. I am thinking of spending a few days 
in your State. Can you do anything toward getting up 
meetings ? " 

E. H. Heywood to Mks. Chace 

"21 Cornhill, Aug. 3, 1859. I think you [told] me last 
Spring, that there was some unregenerate soil in the North- 
ern part of R. I., which needed to be plowed up and sown 
with Anti-Slavery seed. You will oblige me if you can name 
any localities in that region where I could send Mr. J. A. 
Howland to speak on Sundays or week days or both as there 
is an ear to hear. 

"Mr. Foss spoke of your wanting him at Valley Falls 
some time soon — to help you convert ]Mr. Richardson I 
suppose. I have work for him laid out till Sept., after which 
he can come, if you wish. We thought the case almost hope- 
less last Spring, but I am not so infidel now. We must have 
faith that even Tninisters can be saved." 

William Lloyd Gariiison to Mas. Chace 

"Oct. 17, 1859. I can hardly realize that your beloved 
father has gone ; and much did I regret that it was not in 
my power to be at his interment. 
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"How true and faithful you have been to the cause of the 
enslaved for many a year past ! Heaven bless you and your 
dear household, and long preserve you in continued well- 
doing ! " 

The following letter was written during the last days that 
John Brown lived on- earth. 

Samuel May, Jr., to Mrs. Chace 

"21 Cornhill, Boston, Nov. 28, 1859. Yours of the 21st 
has been before me for several days, and I have been much 
exercised in mind as to how I could best respond to the 
numerous applications for speakers for the sad Decem- 
ber 2nd. Mr. Wallcut, who was in Providence on Friday 
last, learned from Mr. Harris there, that Wm. Wells Brown 
was expected to be with them. W. W. B. has since arrived 
in Boston from the West, and he says he will go to Provi- 
dence on that day. I do not think it will be in my power 
to send you any other speaker. All are pre-engaged, save 
Phillips, who is not willing to speak in public on that day. 

"I hope Messrs. Conklin and Wolcott, and others in 
Providence, will come forward on that occasion." 

It seems to me that in this correspondence, through all 
the dimly discerned events, through all the varied thought 
and question to which it bears witness, the figure emerges 
clear of a patient woman who never faltered and never failed, 
and never found any task too irksome or too humble for her 
performance on behalf of the slave ; a woman not greatly 
intellectual nor ardently enthusiastic in temperament, simply 
determined to do each day everything that she could; a 
woman with whom the leaders of the Cause took counsel, 
and whose quiet energy urged onward their mighty progress. 
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CHAPTER TENTH 

Last Years before the Civil War; First Months of 

1861 ; Mrs. Chace's Attitude towards Service 

IN the Army 

SOON after settling into the Homestead, Mrs. Chace, 
in arranging for my attendance at a day school in 
Pawtucket, had her principles of nonconformity and her 
instinct of sincerity brought sharply in contact with estab- 
lished usage. Prayers were said in this school every morn- 
ing, the pupils meanwhile bowing their heads on their desks. 
]Mrs. Chace told me that I was not to bow my head. "It is 
not right," she informed me, "to pretend. Those little girls 
are not really praying when they lean over that way. They 
are only making believe." 

This incident illustrates some of her strongest character- 
istics. She did not fully apprehend the situation. She did 
not make the least effort to learn whether or not my child- 
hood had acquired for itself such a faith that I could 
honestly pray, or whether I would make any effort to do so. 
She ignored the question of courtesy to others, and I have 
no idea that it once occurred to her to doubt the accuracy 
of her wholesale statement that those little girls were all 
"making believe." 

In the general period from 1857 to 1864, Mrs. Chace felt 
great dissatisfaction with all church organizations. On 
Sundays, she would sit at her library window, watch the 
quiet passers and say: "There come So-and-so and his wife. 
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They feel as if they had done something by going to church. 
It satisfies them, so they don't try to do any good in the 
world. It would be better if all the churches could be done 
away with." She seemed to have no idea that natural change 
would be best in religious method. She wanted revolution 
and would answer, to protest against her theory, "If all the 
churches were abolished, people would get up something 
better." Yet it was in the same period that she maintained 
one of her few local friendships which had in it much element 
of positive congeniality. She was pleasantly intimate with 
Mr. Richardson, a Baptist minister. 

When Mrs. Chace's older sons were at home, Mr. Magill 
occasionally acted as their tutor. But at all times, after 
the first acquaintance, the intimacy between the Chace and 
Magill families was very close. They discussed the latest 
poems in the Standard and The Atlantic Monthly. 

Emerson's Brahma was read and talked about. Words- 
worth's poems were in the Homestead bookcase, but I must 
admit, that in these days they were not often read, though 
once when I said that Lowell's In the Twilight came nearer 
than any other poem to saying what words could not say, 
George S. Burleigh took out the Wordsworth and confuted 
me by reading the Ode on Immortality. When a new vol- 
ume of Whittier or Longfellow came into the house, por- 
tions were committed to memory as a matter of course. 
Mrs. Chace remembered a vanished literary fancy and pro- 
cured a copy of Ossian for her children. Scott's novels 
and Dickens' were formally introduced to our attention. 
"Nicholas Nickleby is a good one to begin with," she said, 
in recommending Dickens. 

A little later, she insisted on reading to her brood Combe's 
Constitution of Man. I did not enjoy that reading, though 
perhaps my elder brothers did. When Wentworth Higgin- 
son, in 1862, published his translation of Epictetus, she 
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read it aloud, a small portion at a time, before the family 
rose from the breakfast table. 

After her sons entered Brown University, they brought 
home from the college library volumes of The Spectator 
and of classic Mythology. A rather solemn permission that 
savored of command was given me, and in obedience thereto, 
I read Boswell's Life of Johnson, — all through. 

Mrs. Chace had no taste or ability for mechanics, but she 
liked Natural History, read, with pleasure, even a schoolbook 
about Familiar Science, and enjoyed one of Hugh Miller's 
geological books. She never acquired thorough knowledge 
of any such subject, but all her life she liked to see and 
collect interesting minerals and sea shells ; and she loved 
to look at and handle almost caressingly a shining bit of 
Rhode Island limestone. 

She and Mr. Chace; were indulgent to their children as 
to hen, pigeon and guinea pig keeping. Edward Gould 
Buffum brought a couple of Australian paroquets from Cali- 
fornia, when he had to perform a large part of the journey 
by stagecoach. He was three weeks on the way, and he 
carried the cage in his hand. They were rare birds at that 
time, and were my charge for ten or twelve years after he 
gave them to the family, and went to France, where he be- 
came the Paris correspondent of the New York Herald. 

There were cats in the Cumberland house and the Home- 
stead, but the family was not eminent as one of cat lovers. 
Now and then a dog barked along the domestic scene, but 
only three or four ever became quite fully attached actors 
therein. The first of these had belonged to George, and had 
been named Lufra for the dog in The Lady of the Lake. 

The family took to horses. A few years after the Home- 
stead life was established, a riding pony was bought and 
Mr. Chace went dutifully to Providence, intending to be 
generous and spend as much as twenty dollars for a side 
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saddle for me. He returned with a smile and a saddle for 
which he had paid a hundred dollars. 

There was but little strictness in the home rule. No 
onerous tasks were exacted, no careless or even boisterous 
behavior was forbidden unless Mr. Chace had neuralgic pain. 
Mrs. Chace let the children yell if, out of joyousness, they 
wanted to even when she had a sick headache, and the young- 
est boy, Ned (Eddie she called him), pounded with knife 
and fork on the dining table at his own pleasure. A visitor 
had the courtesy once to say, "I am glad you did not stop 
Eddie's pounding." "I had not thought of stopping him," 
said the mother, and after his death she recalled the incident, 
and added, "I am glad I always let him pound." 

But in the Homestead, the children must go to bed at 
just such a minute, and no boy might go to walk or call 
in the evening without special and not easily granted per- 
mission, and no girl might go alone out of sight from the 
front door, even in the daytime. Nevertheless when Mary 
wanted a piano, Mr. Chace, still wearing his Quaker coat, 
did not object to having one hired for her use, and a Stein- 
way piano was bought for Ned's coming of age present. 

Although onerous tasks were not laid upon the children, 
I have heard Arnold, after he was fifty years old, declare 
that when he was a boy he worked in the Homestead garden 
or barn — so I suppose he did, and if he did, it is probable 
that Sam also worked, but it would not be safe to draw, 
from those premises, the conclusion that Ned ever did any- 
thing he did not want to do. 

The Homestead was in the southern end of Valley Falls 
and was near Harvey Chace's house. It was flanked on one 
side by a rural lane, which is now Hunt Street, and on the 
other by a deep, grassy lawn, at the inner end of which stood 
a little house that looked like a white mushroom under the 
biggest oak tree in all the region. There were old cherry, 
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shapely horse chestnut and magnificent elm trees near the 
Homestead, and in some neighboring yards still stood pine 
trees, relics of "the forest primeval," while everywhere the 
later growth of apple tree abounded. 

Vehicles passed so seldom, that Valley Falls folk usually 
strolled along in the middle of the road, and one might sit 
on the Homestead porch through a summer afternoon and 
not see a stranger pass. 

Mr. Chace spent his evenings at home so uniformly, that 
his wife said that in these years he went once to Harvey 
Chace's, and that was the only time he ever left the house, 
for any social purpose, unaccompanied by her. 

Much intimacy with her neighbors was simply impossible 
to Mrs. Chace's nature, but she carried on in the Homestead 
a commendable effort to sustain cordial relations with them. 
She did her part as hostess in the largest and finest house 
of the village. She made that house stand for something 
good and pleasant in the community life. She did it all, of 
course, according to the peculiarities of her own character. 
She sometimes invited guests whom somebody wished she 
would not ; she often omitted those whom perhaps it would 
have been better to ask ; she entertained a little autocrat- 
ically, giving to her guests what she thought it was their 
duty, rather than what they were most likely to enj oy ; still 
she fulfilled the social obligation, which in her position was 
a real one, to give without demanding or expecting full 
return. 

Mrs. Augustine A. Mann, once Sarah Bucklin, wrote 
recently (1911) : "I can recall many of the pleasant things 
of 'long ago'; among them the parlor entertainments your 
mother used to have, when she invited young and old, and 
had tableaux and charades for amusement." 

"I do not make work of it," said Mrs. Chace to her sister, 
Mrs. Lovell. "I tell the children we will have a party that 
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evening; I make some cake and I send around and ask the 
neighbors in." 

Mrs. Chace had a great liking for every amusement that 
was dramatic, but she also enjoyed unintellectual games in 
which a number of people could take part. She even joined 
in romping sports, and Puss in the Corner, Drop the Hand- 
kerchief and "Neighbor, Neighbor, How Art Thou.?" were 
played in her parlor. 

She naturally made some efforts that were social fail- 
ures. It was a cardinal principle with her that festivity 
should include people of all ages, — but once in a while she 
insisted a little too strenuously on a united gayety, and got 
only a dull endurance. 

While John Brown waited his martyrdom, Mrs. Chace 
took me to spend a day at Woonsocket with her friends 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Harris. The Harris children and I 
sat on the ground in the beautiful park that surrounded the 
house. Young Joseph Harris, ten years old, was a pictur- 
esque looking boy, whose death in early manhood was a 
calamity to his native State. On this autumnal day we dis- 
cussed the impending tragedy. Joseph was charming and 
earnest. "They'll never hang John Brown," he said. "They 
won't dare to. My father won't let them." The boy be- 
lieved every word he spoke — and so did I! 

Interest in the John Brown tragedy was heightened for 
the Chace family by the visit of Rebecca Spring to the hero, 
in his prison. I regret that in her Reminiscences, Mrs. Chace 
allowed herself to apply the word "mistaken" to John 
Brown, as I fear her meaning may be misunderstood by 
readers of this later day. I am certain that Mrs. Chace 
did not consider him "mistaken" because he was techni- 
cally a lawbreaker, or because he miscalculated his mate- 
rial resources, but because she disapproved of all warlike 
action. 
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She came one winter morning out of the Homestead's 
front door, and turning, fastened on that door a long strip 
of black. When asked why she put it there, she answered 
in a husky tone, "Because of what they are doing today in 
Virginia." It was the second of December, 1859, and, per- 
haps at that very moment, John Brown was riding to the 
gallows. 

To Mrs. Chace's that winter came John Brown's brother 
Frederick, a man who resembled the beardless portraits of 
the martyr. He said of Mrs. John Brown, "She has done 
so well with his children who were not her own." 

Frederick Brown was enthusiastic about Mrs. Spring, 
whom he was soon to meet, but, as he talked, Mrs. Chace 
became afraid he would be puzzled and disappointed when 
he saw her sister. She determined, in all kindliness, to pre- 
pare him, so she asked him what sort of a person he supposed 
Mrs. Spring to be. He, of course, described his ideal, and 
in fashion like this : "A sensible woman, who isn't too fine to 
do her housework, and doesn't wear dresses dragging in the 
dirt." 

"Well," answered Mrs. Chace, "my sister is a woman who 
never gets up to breakfast, seldom goes into her kitchen, 
and wears skirts trailing on the ground." 

The hero's brother looked grave and made no reply. In 
due time, however, he visited Mrs. Spring, saw the real 
woman, and, like most people, became enraptured with her. 

Early in the year of 1860, Wendell Phillips was a guest 
overnight at the Homestead. He had come to deliver at 
Lonsdale his lecture on Street Life in Europe. Mrs. Chace 
drove with him to the Lonsdale hall. I was small enough 
to be tucked into the carriage extra, and I crouched at his 
feet. On the way up, he said to Mrs. Chace: "I did not 
mean to lecture much this season. I promised my wife in the 
fall that I would stay at home and be a very good husband. 
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That is just what I said. But then came this Harper's 
Ferry matter, and I had to break my promise and go out. 
However, she encouraged me." 

"She always does encourage thee, doesn't she.'"' asked 
Mrs. Chace. 

"Oh, yes," he said "always." 

The unselfishness of John Brown's men was spoken of, 
since it seemed more marvelous that they, in their youth 
than he in his age, should be willing to give up life for the 
slave. "I was very much impressed by that," he said. 

Being too much of a child to have any idea of the serious 
nature of my inquiry, I asked a question without the slight- 
est idea that Mr. Phillips' very life might be imperiled by 
his answer. "Did you know beforehand what John Brown 
was going to do.?" 

He spoke without more hesitation than was shown in his 
slight correction and addition to statement as he went on. 

"I did not know he intended to attack Harper's Ferry, 
but I knew there was such a man, who was working against 
slavery, in those ways. I had seen him. I knew he was down 
in that neighborhood, among the mountains,-r-doing some- 
thing about slavery, but I did not know exactly what." 

Mrs. Spring to Mrs. Chace 

"Eagleswood, Jan. 15, 1860. A. D. Stephens' father has 
written to Mr. G. Sennott thus, 'I hope and trust, sir, you 
will be rewarded for what you do for my poor boy. I have 
not much of this world's goods — yet I have a Father on 
high who owns the earth on a thousand hills, and he will give 
you success in all your ways, for which I will pray.' 

"This extract Sennott sent to me. Mr. A. D. Stephens 
writes to me that his father has led a choir ever since he 
was fifteen; he is now sixty. The whole family are musical. 
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Captain Brown and Stephens used to sing hymns in the 
prison. 

"I gave Mr. Sennott $25.00. Mrs. Gerritt Smith sent me 

$50.00; Mrs. Birney, $5.00; Mr. , $25.00; Maria Buf- 

fum, $1.00; the little Read children, $2.50, and a shopkeeper 
at Perth Amboy, $3.00. 

"I hope to get enough to make $150 for him, and then 
I want help in another matter. Just before Mr. Brown was 
lifted up from this earth, he wrote me a beautiful letter 
about a son of his in Ohio, of whom he said: 'He suffered, 
on his way to, and while in, Kansas almost everything but 
death, and returned to Ohio, not a spoiled but next to a 
ruined man. He never quarrels, and yet I know he is both 
morally and physically brave ; he will not deny his principles 
to save his life, and he turned not back in the day of battle. 
The battle of Ossawatomie, he fought by my side. He is a 
most tender, loving, steadfast friend, on the right side of 
things in general. A practical Samaritan.' 

"He says this son is a gardener and vine dresser, and 
seemed to think this would be the place for him. We wrote 
to him and found he had nine acres of land, not paid for, 
and only one quarter of an acre cultivated. 

"But he says they like their place and, if out of debt, 
could do well there. And I want to get help for this. Do 
thee help. It was this Jason and another of Mr. Brown's 
sons, who went first to Kansas. They wintered their cattle 
on the way and suffered very much. In Kansas they built 
and settled, carried no arms, were peaceful citizens, but firm 
free-state men. The Missourians burnt their houses, laid 
waste their land, and then they came forward to defeJtd the 
land against these ruffians. Let us try to help him, — he is 
now very poor. If he is helped to the amount of $200, I 
shall be satisfied at present and truly thankful. 

"If thee will put the extract from Mr. Brown's letter at 
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the head [of a subscription paper] and get people to give, 
I believe a Wessing will come upon the effort to aid his 
beloved son. 

"What beautiful letters from Copeland in the last Liber- 
ator. Those were brave, unselfish men. Stephens writes 
that 'Mr. Newby, who was killed at Harper's Ferry, had a 
wife and seven children in Virginia. They are slaves.' 

"Who can blame him? I presume he was a fugitive slave 
and went to free those dear to him, as well as others. 

"My heart aches for the colored people, I saw in Virginia. 
Their condition is most painful, now watched, suspected, 
feared; they have reason to dread the worst, which is being 
sold South into hopeless bondage. This is being rapidly 
done now." 

Sam and Arnold were at the Hopedale School. 

Mes. Chace to Aenold B. Chace 

"Home, 19th, 2nd mo., 1860. I think I never received a 
letter which gave me more satisfaction than thine of the 
12th inst., because of the evidence it contained that thou wert 
seeking to know the Truth, and wishing to [do] the Right. 

"I will try to answer thy question in regard to principles 
and prayer, according to the best light which my experience, 
my reason and my impressions have given me. 

"All truth, all goodness, all principles come from God. 
Error and evil arise from ignorance, and the disorder re- 
sulting from ignorance, or misunderstanding of what is for 
our ttue interest and happiness. 

"In the midst of all this, the Spirit of God is ever seeking, 
through various instrumentalities, to restore order among 
mankind, to elevate, purify and educate men, [so that] they 
shall in all circumstances endeavor to learn what is right, 
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and then do it, at whatever cost, because it is right. Now, 
whenever any person is seeking to bring himself into this 
state, he is acting in harmony with God; is co-operating 
with Him in His great design, is becoming one of the instru^ 
ments in the Divine economy for the accomplishment of this 
work. Every desire that animates him in his effort is ac- 
companied by a consciousness that it is in accordance with 
the Divine will, and thus he is brought into communion 
with God; , A person in this state will often turn his thoughts 
upward, in order to gain new strength for future and greater 
efforts in behalf of the right, and for help to overcome, in 
his heart and his life, all that retards his progress towards 
a higher and better state. And this is true prayer, whether 
it is framed in words or not. 

"Also, a person will, in moments of reflection, feel the 
need of more strength to resist temptation, than he finds 
within himself. He may (and I think it is very natural that 
he should) in earnest words implore his Heavenly Father to 
help him to keep his good resolutions, and the desires which 
prompt these words will carry him beneath the very arms 
of Divine protection. For God is always extending toward 
us a helping hand. If we reach out for it, it helps us ; and 
this reaching out is prayer. 

"Also, when we are anxiously concerned for the welfare 
of others, we are especially in harmony with God ; and, while 
doing all we can to aid them, we are very naturally led to 
ask of Him to throw around them such influences as will lead 
them aright. Not doubting that He is ever watching over 
them, either directly or through the agency of spirits, yet, 
we seem so naturally led to request His care over them, that 
I always feel as though, in some way which we yet do not 
quite understand, such prayers have some influence for good 
upon them. And upon ourselves, I know that, like every- 
thing we do for others, the effect is always beneficial. 
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"All this is quite a different thing, as thou, my dear child, 
wilt readily perceive, from any formal ceremony of saying 
words in a solemn tone to God, as a religious rite, of going 
somewhere, at stated seasons, to perform a prayer, and then 
feeling that so much work is done; — one person usually 
performing for a whole congregation. 

"No prayer is mine unless it goes from my heart, or finds 
a response therein; and whatever does, is good for me, in 
whatever way the Divine Providence may answer it. 

"I trust what I have written will be enough for the 
present. It has given me great pleasure to write it, and I 
think some benefit, and I hope that thou wilt receive both 
in reading it, both thou and dear Sammie, for whose welfare 
and progress in all that is good, many an earnest prayer 
ascends from your Mother's heart." 

Mrs. Chace to Arnold B. Chace 

"I like the house [the Homestead] better and better all 
the time; it seems more like home than the other did. Last 
night, we all slept up stairs, and I had very little, if any, 
of the fear I used to have so much of at the other house, 
when your father was gone. Still, I thought it would have 
been nice to have had you at home. 

"I see by the Liberator that Garrison was to speak today 
at Milford. If you heard him, you must tell me about it. 
This week Frederick Brown, brother of the Martyr, is to 
speak at Pawtucket. I hope to hear him. 

"The temperance meetings are continued here, and are 
very largely attended. I think they are doing a good work. 
But there is much to do to civilize and elevate the people. 
I hope when you get to be men, you will be fitted to do some 
of it, by having elevated and purified yourselves. Give 
Sammie much love from thine and his loving Mother." 
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In May, 1860, Mrs. Chace, with some of her children, 
visited the Garrisons in Boston. They went to the Anti- 
Slavery Office on Washington Street, where they met 
Mattie Griffith, a young Kentuckian who had freed her 
slaves. Mr. Garrison conducted them through the Liberator 
offices, and expatiated on his own love for handling type. 

During this visit the New England Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion was in session, and on May 30 Mrs. Chace was appointed 
one of the vice-presidents of that Convention. 

Sallie Holley to Mus. Chace 

"Jan. £lst, 1861. Today Mrs. Garrison asked me to 
write to you to say if you are not to be at the Festival, 
Wednesday evening, she would be greatly pleased to receive 
a donation from you. You know how great the need of our 
holy cause is, especially at this hour in our National history. 
It is feared that the amount this year will fall far short of 
other years." 

The year of 1861 dawned upon the world like a comet 
of disaster. Soon after South Carolina seceded, the boy 
Arnold came into the Homestead and announced, "They 
have opened a recruiting office in Central Falls, to enlist 
soldiers." I laughed mockingly. "Central Falls and South 
Carolina against each other ! They are well matched." I 
knew not whereof I spoke. 

On the 28th of February, 1861, the following resolution 
passed the House of Representatives : 

"No Amendment shall be made to the Constitution which 
will authorize or give to Congress the power to abolish or 
interfere, within any State, with the domestic institutions 
thereof, including that of persons held to labor or service 
by the laws of said State." 

On the 4th of March Lincoln was inaugurated, and in his 
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inaugural address he said, "I understand a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which amendment I have not seen, 
has passed Congress, to the effect that the Federal Govern- 
ment shall never interfere with the domestic institutions of 
the States, including that of persons held to service. To 
avoid misconstruction of what I have said, I now depart 
from my purpose not to speak of particular amendments, 
so far as to say that, holding such a provision to now be 
implied Constitutional law, I have no objection to its being 
made express and irrevocable." 

In this inaugural address Mr. Lincoln also announced his 
belief that the United States Constitution required the re- 
turn of fugitive slaves, but he seemed to think there was some 
question as to the best and most exactly legal method for 
making such return, and said, "All members of Congress 
swear their support to the whole Constitution — to this pro- 
vision as much as to any other. To the proposition, then, 
that slaves whose cases come within the terms of this clause 
shall be delivered up, their oaths are unanimous. Now, if 
they would make the effort in good temper, could they not, 
with nearly equal unanimity, frame and pass a law, by means 
of which to keep good that unanimous oath.?" 

Mrs. William Lloyd Garrison to Mrs. Chace 

"Boston, March 2^., 1861. I was extremely sorry that the 
storm prevented you from coming to Boston to pass the Sun- 
day, though I am sure you must have felt comforted when 
you heard that Mr. Phillips was absent from the city, and 
unable to fulfill his engagement. Miss HoUey and Miss Put- 
nam arrived here on Saturday [in] the same hour we were 
looking for you. It would have given them a deal of pleasure, 
to say nothing of ourselves, could we all have passed the Sun- 
day together. Mr. Phillips was here last week, and I told 
him, if the storm had not prevented, you intended to have been 
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at Music Hall to hear him speak, which I doubt not he felt 
as a special compliment to himself. I do not know when he 
intends to speak again, but whenever he does, we shall con- 
sider it a privilege to see you at our house. My dear husband 
is much better than he was during the meetings, still he is 
seldom if ever free from pain. His spirits are good, and no 
one would judge he had any difficulty. Our dear friend 
Francis Jackson is very sick, and we are all fearful that we 
may not have him long." 

Fort Sumter was attacked April 12. "Slavery will be 
destroyed, if war comes," said Mrs. Chace to her children. 
"They say the United States government has the power to 
abolish it in case of war." 

Mr. Chace was sixty-one years old, — a cotton manufac- 
turer. His was the threatened business, and none knew then 
that bankruptcy would not be the next plague to follow war. 
He sat silent a moment, and then, his face very beautiful and 
his voice trembling a little, he said, "I don't care what becomes 
of my property if only the slaves get free." 

Henry C. Wright to Mrs. Chace 

"April 6, 1861. I will be with thee on Saturday, the 20th. 

"Subject for Afternoon: Fact and Fiction in Religion or 
Misdirected Reverence, or Worship. 

"Evening: Compromise between Liberty and Slavery. 

"Have this for afternoon or evening as thou shalt think 
best. I want it when the most will be present. 

"Dearly would I like to know all thy children intimately." 

Mrs. Chace learned, by hearsay only, of the mobs that raged 
through Boston streets. But, as she has told in her Reminis- 
cences, Valley Falls got up a little mob of its own, on the 
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occasion of Henry C. Wright's visit. William Sherman and 
Mrs. Isaac Kenyon stood on the steps of Public Hall while 
the meeting proceeded within. They faced the mobbing 
crowd and the woman talked to it and held it at bay. As we 
all were walking homeward across the Blackstone River 
bridge, followed by the rioters, I was hit by a stone thrown 
at our group. 

Mrs. Chace did not want her sons to enter the Northern 
army and got her domestic way in that. 

Some extended explanation of her attitude is due to her 
character. In the first place, her emotional patriotism was 
pretty nearly all confined to Rhode Island. She had intense 
affection for her native State, but the Country meant little 
to her, and the Nation, as such, had not then been fully born. 
The Republic was truly what Wendell Phillips called it, "a 
huddle of States." The Union was to her what Garrison had 
proclaimed it, an artificial bond, created by a covenant with 
moral Death. The possession of territory by the Union did 
not appeal as an object to her interest, affection or ambition. 
She had not a particle of the feeling that induced Butler to 
say, that the territory included in the Southern States be- 
longed to him as a citizen of the Republic, having been 
bequeathed to him by his forefathers, and he would use his 
sword to keep it as a heritage for his children. 

When the war began, notwithstanding her belief that it 
would end slavery, the action of Lincoln's government, of 
some military commanders and of the Federal Congress was 
so pro-slavery that it was impossible for her to want her sons 
to enter an army whence fugitive slaves were driven back by 
Federal bayonets. 

She, like other Garrisonians before the war, had thought 
it wrong to vote. After the war was begun by the rebels, 
the Garrisonians all recognized that there had arisen the legal 
situation in which John Quincy Adams had said that the 
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Federal Government would have full power to emancipate 
the slaves, but these and other abolitionists differed among 
themselves in opinion of personal duty, so long as the Federal 
Government had not taken steps towards that emancipation. 

It was a long time before it became natural for !Mrs. Chace 
to feel as an Abolitionist that it might be her duty to let her 
son enter the Army. ]Mrs. Lydia ]\Iaria Child, during this 
period, would not even knit stockings or provide other phys- 
ical comforts for any Union soldiers except those in the 
Kansas contingent, who had announced that they would not 
obey the Fugitive Slave Law, which Lincoln had instructed 
McDowell to enforce. 

On August 22, 1862, !Mr. Lincoln wrote to Horace Greeley. 
"If I could save the L^nion without freeing any slave, I would 
do it." 

Three weeks before the date of this letter, on August 1st of 
that fearful summer, Wendell Phillips said at Abington : 

"When Mr. Lincoln, by an equivocal declaration, nullifies 
General Hunter, he does not do it because he doubts either 
the justice or the efficiency of Hunter's Emancipation 
proclamation ; he does it because he is afraid of Kentucky 
on the right hand and the Daily Advertiser on the left. If 
Mr. Lincolu believed in the North and in Liberty, he would 
let our army act on the principles of Liberty. He does not. 
He believes in the South as the most efficient and vital instru- 
mentality at the present moment, therefore he defers to it." 

]Mrs. Chace informed me, in the grave tone of one, not criti- 
cizing, but seriously pondering the ethic of an action, that 
Wentworth Higginson had decided that the government was 
so surely advancing towards freedom, that he could conscien- 
tiously enter the army. 

But in a letter to the A'eir York Tribune of August 16, 
1862, Mr. Phillips said that he could not give musket or 
sword to the service of the Union, though he wished he might, 
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because, he explained, "The Union which has for twenty-five 
years barred me from its highest privileges by demanding an 
oath to a pro-slavery Constitution, still shuts that door in 
my face ; and this administration still clings to a policy which, 
I think, makes every life now lost in Virginia, and every dollar 
now spent there, utter waste. I cannot conscientiously sup- 
port such a Union and such an administration. But there is 
room for honest difference of opinion. Others can support 
it. To such, I say. Go ; give to the Union your best blood, 
your heartiest support. Is there, then, no place left for me.'' 
Yes. Where is my post, especially under an administration 
that avowedly sits waiting, begging to be told what to do.^" 
I must educate, arouse, and mature a public opinion which 
shall compel the administration to adopt and support it in 
pursuing the policy I can aid." 

Garrison's sons say, in the biography of their father, of 
an article apparently written before but published simulta- 
neously with Lincoln's first Emancipation Proclamation: 

"With regard to abolitionists who were not non-resistants, 
and who had hitherto abstained from voting on account of 
the pro-slavery character of the Constitution, the [Mr. Garri- 
son's] argument showed that as the Union was dissolved and 
the Government had the war-power to abolish slavery, even 
in the Border States, Mr. Garrison maintained,^ — 'every 
obstacle to Constitutional Emancipation is taken out of the 
way, and the Government is, and must be, if true to itself, 
wholly on the side of liberty. Such a government can receive 
the sanction and support of every abolitionist, whether in a 
moral or military point of view.' " 

Mr. Garrison's opinion of the legal situation seems pecul- 
iar, when he thus declares that in September, 1862, the Union 
had been dissolved, and so a government might be "sanc- 
tioned" which was endeavoring to save that Union from being 
dissolved. The theory of State Suicide within the Union 
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sounds more legally and ethically tenable than this restate- 
ment of Mr. Garrison's idea. 

I cannot say exactly what opinion Mrs. Chace held in 
1861—62 of the legal situation, but since all her later sym- 
pathy was given to Mr. Phillips in his divergence from 
Mr. Garrison, becoming first apparent in 1862, it is probable 
that as an Abolitionist she agreed with him from the begin- 
ning. But being what she was as an individual, she could not 
think that her young boys had a right to decide for them- 
selves, in opposition to her principles, and take that allegiance 
oath. This scruple, however, must have passed later, but her 
peace principles remained unabated in force. It was wrong 
to fight even "to make men free." She never in the least 
modified this opinion. 

That is all there is to be said about it ; she did not want 
her sons to act according to opinions which were not her own. 
Still, I believe, had the war lasted longer, she would have 
yielded to the more adult conviction and desire of her son 
Sam. Yet there was also in her opposition some maternal im- 
potence for self-sacrifice, which I think might be pardoned in 
a woman who had followed five of her children to the grave, 
and who now, as a mother, was touched in her most easily 
quivering fibre. It was Sam who wanted to go to the war, 
and her feeling was peculiar for him, the first of all her ten 
babies who had survived infancy. She could hardly bear to 
. let him go out of her sight. "I know why thee wants to go 
home," said her husband to her when they were together 
on a summer excursion. "Thee wants to be with Sammie." 
How could she let that boy go into peril .f" How could she 
believe that he could take care of himself away from her, and 
his brother Arnold.'' Above all, how could she let Sam do any- 
thing of which she, herself, did not morally approve .'' 

He tried several times to gain her consent, but lacked just 
the characteristics which would have made him act without 
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her permission. Perhaps, to some extent, both were justified 
in their attitude, she in her opposition, he both in his desire 
and in his passive obedience. He was only seventeen when 
the war began ; only a few months over twenty-one when the 
Rebellion staggered into the abyss. 

Once she said to him, "I think the time will come in which 
thee will be very glad thee did not go into the army." 

I suppose she meant that in time he would be glad because 
he would have accepted her forbidding peace ethic. The boy 
answered : 

"Xo, I shall never be glad that I did not help to save the 
Union." 
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CHAPTER ELEVENTH 

Anti— Slavery Work during the First Years of the 
War; Correspondence and Interviews with Prom- 
inent Abolitionists; Growing Divergence of 
Opinion in the Anti— Slavery Group 

Mrs. Chace to Martha 



" yd UG. Jf-th, 1861. In regard to President Lincoln, — 
.y~m does thou not see that however good may be his de- 
sires, he can do very Uttle towards setting things right? 
Surrounded as he must be by ambitious, intriguing men, who 
are only bent on the advancement of their own interests, he 
can be little else than a tool in their hands. Oh ! no ; for the 
removal of the great wrong which we have set up in the place 
of all that is called God, until the Nation has become cor- 
rupt, — it is useless to look for reform from politicians or 
government. It can only come through the awakening of the 
consciences of the people, and the inevitable march of those 
immutable laws by which finally, 

'Ever the right comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done.' " 

In the summer of 1861, Mr. and Mrs. Garrison came to 
Valley Falls, to stay a few days. Mrs. Chace and I were in 
the Homestead yard to meet their coming. Mr. Garrison 
looked benignly imposing as he entered beside his wife. He 
was a handsome man of noble presence, — but his countenance 
had the kind of dignified beauty, of which one does not often 
think as being exactly physical beauty, — yet such it was. 



The domed brow ; the clear complexion, the kindly eyes, which 
could glow with passion, though they seldom did ; the modeled 
features all were fine, and his mouth was rarely perfect, — its 
outlines were so firm and yet had such appearance of capacity' 
to express emotion. He was easily entertained ; he liked to 
drive, liked to sit quietly on the southeastern piazza of the 
house, and he delighted in the simple landscape prospect 
thence, which was very rural. He liked to drink glasses of 
milk between meals, and every time I brought him one, he 
smiled and repeated a little jest, "I am fond of the Milky 
Way." He walked from the hall to his favorite piazza place, 
rejoicing in the summer sunshine, and saying of each day, 
"This is a day that the Lord hath made." 

Once, he stood in Mrs. Chace's library, picked up a small 
volume from the mantelshelf, looked at it, and laid it down. 
It was Lowell's Poems. "Ah," said the Abolition Leader, 
"Harvard has been enchanted ground for James. I knew it 
would be that and I tried to get him not to go there. He was 
very sure it would not make any difference to him, if he went. 
But it has all worked as I thought it would." 

Mrs. Chace gave assent to Mr. Garrison's words. Later 
I asked what he had meant, and she told me of Lowell's appar- 
ent lapse from the Anti-Slavery Movement after he became a 
Harvard Professor. 

L. B. C. TO Lucy F. Lovell 

"Valley Falls, Aug. 13, 1861. Mr. Garrison and his wife 
came Thursday night and in the morning Mr. Garrison went 
into Providence and returned bringing with him his only 
daughter. Miss Helen Frances Garrison — called Fanny, a 
pretty, bright girl of 16, overflowing with fun — in that 
respect resembling her respected 'pater' as she termed him, 
only of course her fun is of a younger and more girlish sort. 

"Saturday morning Tve were going huckleberrying, Mr. 
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Garrison with us. Only think of it, going huckleberrying 
with a man whose name shall live fresh and green when the 
Napoleons are forgotten. But alas, we were destined to be 
disappointed ; the morning was cloudy and threatened rain. 
Fanny and I substituted a walk with Mr. Garrison and 
Arnold. 

" Sunday evening we had company to hear the great Abo- 
litionist converse. A part of the evening we were in the 
library, cutting up, leaving the sober old folks to the quiet 
possession of the parlor, but finally we adjourned to the 
parlor, and heard Garrison, and any one else who chose to 
talk. I had the pleasure of hearing my handsome, last year 
married, cousin James talk real good anti-slavery, part of 
which may be owing to his subscribing to the Liberator the 
day he was married, Lucretia having said she would like it. 

"Monday we went huckleberrying without Mr. Garrison, 
because he and his wife and daughter thought he would get 
all tired and burnt. His wife said he always burnt his nose 
and looked like an old toper. We — six of us — got twenty- 
eight quarts, and on our return were greeted by all in the 
vestibule, Mr. Garrison, according to his habit, waving his 
hat to us, and Fanny, in pulling off hers to respond, pulled 
off her net, and down streamed her hair, nearly to her waist, 
so we entered the yard with screams of laughter." 

Mrs. Chace had probably consulted with the Garrison 
parents and received their sanction, when at an early hour 
in this visit she gave a copy of Aurora Leigh to Fanny and 
Lillie, and told them that she thought it would be well for 
them to occupy themselves in reading that book together. 
They did so read it. Both were fascinated with the poem, 
and Lillie was fascinated by her companion. 

Mrs. Chace has referred in her Reminiscences to the peti- 
tioning done by Abolitionists during the Civil War. She was 
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busy in this work, obtaining signatures herself, and sending 
her children on expeditions from house to house with instruc- 
tions to give simple explanations of their object, to show the 
petition to whosoever would read it, but to be politely ready 
to read it themselves to anybody who they suspected might 
be unprepared to do such perusing, because spectacles or 
previous education were lacking. She was scrupulous ; chil- 
dren were not to be asked to sign, nor really unintelligent 
persons, "but so and so would understand, ask him or her," 
were the directions. The juvenile circulators seldom met 
with absolute refusal, but one reason was that they avoided 
going to persons who were known to think the Abolitionists 
to blame because war had come. 

Mrs. Chace forwarded her petitions to Charles Sumner, 
for him to present. 

Louise C. Hoppin to Mes. Chace 

"Providence, Nov. 16th, 1861. I am very sorry to appear 
so uncourteous as to return your circular without attending 
to the request contained in your letter. 

"I respect your sentiments upon the subject, although I 
differ from you, in many points, essentially. I think with 
you, that Slavery is a curse upon our land; and, indirectly, 
one cause of our present troubles ; that it makes us a Nation 
[of] barbarians, and retards our progress in the Southern 
States. Still, Slavery is Constitutionally allowed in certain 
States; and I have great regard for the Constitution, and 
also for the feelings of our Southern brethren, who innocently 
inherit the property and prejudices of their forefathers. 

"I have implicit faith that God in His own good time will 
overturn this institution, and I regard this present war as 
His way, and meant for so doing. 

"I cannot conscientiously circulate this paper, neither 
have I a single friend or acquaintance in this city who would 
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desire to do so. I fear that it will only add fresh fuel to the 
fire of evil passions in the bosoms of the Southerners. We 
have done so well so far, adhering to the Constitution and not 
meddling with the rights of others, unless they had forfeited 
them by treason, that I do not want to lift one finger towards 
producing more malignity than they feel now towards us. 

"We must pray and trust; — God rules, and will take care 
of us, and the slaves too. I think we ought to leave it to Him. 

"Forgive me for my presumption in giving you my ideas 
on the subject. 

"Believe me I am very sorry to differ from you, and to 
return your circular without being able to help you in filling 
it up." 

Mrs. Chace, reading this letter, probably remembered 
freshly that there were several millions of people in the coun- 
try who had never committed "treason," but whose "rights" 
had been very seriously "meddled with." 

The subjoined letter is written on white paper edged with 
red and blue, and its contents prove that it refers to the 
petitioning effort of 1861. 

Mrs. Edward Harris to Mrs. Chace 

" Woonsocket, Dec. 5th. I have been making an effort to 
procure signers, and have obtained a few. The number of 
voters is small. The majority of men here prefer to stand 
on the fence ready to jump with the crowd. I have been 
rather astonished at the number who have refused to sign, 
though my hopes were not extravagant." 

"In the Liberator for December 13th, 1861, the passage 
from John Quincy Adams on the iniquity of the three-fifths 
representation clause in the Constitution, which had so long 
stood at the head of the first page, was supplanted by Adams's 
declaration of the war-powers of the Government in respect 
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to slavery; and the shibboleth, 'The United States Constitu- 
tion is a covenant with death and an agreement with hell,' 
gave way to the command, 'Proclaim Liberty throughout all 
the land, to all the inhabitants thereof.' " 

(Biography of Garrison by his sons, Vol. IV, page 39.) 

Sallie Holley to Mes. Chace 

"Last Tuesday I got a lively little letter from Fanny Garri- 
son. How happy and fortunate Mr. and Mrs. Garrison are 
in their children! Mr. Pillsbury says, 'Mr. Garrison is the 
richest man in Boston.' 

"I could not bear the idea of giving up the Festival as 
Mrs. Chapman seems to have counselled. Fanny wrote to 
acknowledge the receipt of $40 I had solicited. The times 
are hard and the war takes about all people can spare. 

"I dare say you have read Mr. Garrison's recent speech 
in N. Y., and the Independent with its kind, good notice after 
the speech was made. I hope this is an augury of better 
things in the Independent towards that faithful apostle of 
Liberty. How glad I am the Tribune published this speech. 
It seems to me the first fair chance Mr. Garrison has ever had 
to get his real sentiments before the people." 

So much has been published on what may be called the 
Administration and Governmental side as to the war and 
Reconstruction issues which concerned slaver}', — such a great 
and encompassing glory surrounds the figure of the chief 
actor and martyr of that era, that it seems only just to the 
memory of Lincoln's critics, and to Mrs. Chace as one of 
them, to bring forward occasionally some suggestion of the 
reasons for that critical opinion, some slight evidence of 
the existence of a vast body of rational feeling which was 
opposed to him and to the other conservatives in the 
government. 
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"The session opened in Dec. 1861. The President was still 
cautious. Sumner regretted to find that his message, read 
to him before it was sent to Congress, was silent on the great 
theme. One paragraph however hinted at compensated eman- 
cipation and colonization. He (Sumner) was grieved to hear 
from the President's own lips that he had stricken from 
Cameron's report the recommendation of the arming of the 
slaves." 

(Pierce's Memoir of Charles Sumner, Vol. IV, page 63.) 

Sallie Holley to Mas. Chace 
"Jan. ^4,th, 1862. How exactly like your good husband 
to say he was willing his business should all go, rather than 
the poor slaves not have their freedom. In my mind's eye, 
I see his benign countenance look just as it did, while saying 
the words. Oh, Mrs. Chace, it is a very precious thing to 
share the companionship of such a noble soul. May his sons 
be like him." 

Mas. William Lloyd Gareison to Mrs. Chace 
"What sad news from the seat of war, what bereavements 

in families, what aching hearts ! Would they could all see the 

cause of it as we do ! 

"If such brutality is practised upon our soldiers, what 

cruelties must have been inflicted upon the poor slaves for 

seventy years of bondage." 

As an indication of the feeling of the time, among radical 
Abolitionists, portions of a letter from Dr. Howe are given. 

Da. Samuel G. Howe to F. W. Bird 
[from the Journals and Letters of Samuel Gridley Howe, 

page 500] 
" Washington, D. C, March 5, 1862. The President has 
be^n long on the. anxious seat; but has at last had a change 
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of heart, and has set his face steadily Zionward, though he 
is as yet rather ashamed of his Lord. He considers slavery 
to be a great stumbling-block in the way of human progress, 
and especially of this country. He feels that whoever has a 
hand in its removal will stand out before posterity as a bene- 
factor of his race. Why in the world, then, does he not ' speak 
out in meeting' and relieve his mind.? Simply because of his 
habit of procrastinating: he puts off and puts off the evil day 
of effort, and stands shivering with his hand on the string of 
the shower bath. He has, however, gone so far as even to 
make up a message to Congress, which, if sent, will prove 
to be a bomb-shell. If he is not further demoralized by vic- 
tories, he will be brought up to the scratch." 

The last sentence quoted from Dr. Howe's letter was un- 
doubtedly prompted by an idea, of which very little record 
has been made in later writings, but which certainly did pre- 
vail to some extent at that time among a portion of the 
radical anti-slavery people. 

They had hoped that the government would proceed rapidly 
towards emancipation, and being disappointed in this hope, 
they did hold the opinion, or at least seriously entertained 
the thought, that some defeat in battle would be morallj* 
better than victory for the North. 

They grew afraid of a too speedy overthrow of the Con- 
federacy, which would leave slavery intact. They accepted 
the stern alternative, which the situation seemed to force 
upon their desire. I well remember hearing such Abolition- 
ists, Mrs. Chace among the number, express a quietly sorrow- 
ful preference for defeat to our arms, based upon the convic- 
tion that such defeat would be the terrible, curative medicine 
which the Northern people and the Northern government 
needed. 

The following letters are evidence of the agitated feeling 
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and the wavering thought of the period, but they also show, 
by imphcation, that Mrs. Chace was always on the side of 
action. 

Parker Pillsbuey to Mks. Chace 

" Hyannis, Mass., March 24-th, 1862. It has been intimated 
to me that you are of opinion that there should be an Anti- 
Slavery Convention either at Pawtucket or Providence. 

"My idea is that such a movement cannot be made too soon. 
And any cooperation in my power to render, would be a most 
agreeable service on ray part. 

"You know there are those who distrust my judgment and 
wisdom, (not my integrity) of late, in mode of dealing with 
our great enterprise at the present time. It is quite possible 
you doubt the wisdom of my course, as you saw it in the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting at Albany, and as I have endeavored 
to disclose it, in all my letters to the Standard. 

"I dare not j'et trust the interests of the Anti-Slavery 
cause in the hands of the present, any more than in any 
former. Presidential administration. Nor do I see how we 
can any more change our mottoes, and our glorious old battle 
cry, 'Xo Union with Slaveholders,' than we might have done 
at the election of General Taylor and Millard Fillmore, and 
so I have to hold on as before. 

"It seems to me the Proclamation of General Burnside 'to 
the people of North Carolina' should open all eyes not closed 
in the apocalyptic 'second death' by unanimous vote. 

"Mr. and Mrs. Foster told me that they had seen you; 
that a convention would be very acceptable to you and those 
in your vicinity, and asked me to confer with you on the sub- 
ject. Should you have a convention, you should, I think, 
have Mr. Garrison and Mr. May among your speakers. 

"It seems to me the strictures of Mr. Garrison on the 
President's late message are excellent. So also on General 
Burnside's Proclamation." 
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Samuei- May, Je., to Mrs. Chace 

"Leicester, April 6, 1862. I had heard from E. H. Hey- 
wood of the desire for a meeting in Providence. I am sure 
the country needs the warning voice a^d guiding truths 
of the Anti-Slavery cause, — never more. And I also see 
that the Abolitionists never needed to be guided by the very 
highest wisdom more than now. I deem it our duty to give 
the Administration full credit for every measure which looks 
at all favorably towards Abolition, and equally our duty to 
expose, before the people, its faults and shortcomings, — 
which, after all, are the people's -faults, in the first instance. 
I say this, to pass for what it is worth, because there should 
be no misunderstanding. 

"I suppose that Providence would be the best place for the 
meeting. There is no chance of having Phillips whatever. 
His Western tour is protracting itself. The mob at Cincin- 
nati published far and wide the fact that he was on a Lectur- 
ing Tour in the West, and the invitations to speak are thick- 
ening in his path. Should he get back alive, and in season, 
he will yet be so used up, that I am sure he will speak nowhere 
before the New York Annual ^Meeting, unless to fulfill engage- 
ments already made, and I know of none. 

"Garrison's health has been so indifferent of late, that he 
has had to recall several appointments for lectures. So I 
doubt if he would go. Besides, I know he thinks that it is the 
present policy of the pro-slavery party in the North to make 
ever}' possible appeal to the mob-spirit, and that our wisdom 
is to give them no opportunities for rallying the supporters 
of slavery and thus proclaiming their allegiance to the Slave- 
holders. Still, he says, every demonstration of mob violence 
helps the cause of Freedom onward. Knowing this, and know- 
ing our need of impressing the great and solemn duties of the 
hour upon the people, and that the time is exceeding precious, 
I rejoice in the movement for a Convention in R. I., and hope 
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that we may be able to rally a force of speakers to make it 
worth while to hold it. No doubt there would be an effort 
to bring out the rowdies, but I don't believe it would meet 
with any success. To make a mob do good service now, (to 
the cause of Freedom,) I think it advisable not to let it get the 
upper hand. I should certainly attend if able. You would 
hold it for two days I suppose." 

The Cincinnati mob referred to above was the one in which 
a stone was thrown at Wendell Phillips and just passed his 
cheek, as he stood on the platform. He said of this incident 
afterwards, "I really imagined I was back in Boston." The 
reader is requested to note Mr. May's letter particularly, 
because, in guarded phrase, it gives early hint of the differ- 
ences of opinion which were soon to make Mr. Garrison hold 
himself aloof from Mr. Phillips' movement, and to criticize 
it as he stood aloof. When the letter was written, Mr. Phillips 
was riding over the land, speaking at the immediate peril of 
his life, to the exhaustion of his physical strength and the 
permanent injury of his voice. Mr. Garrison was apparently 
questioning the wisdom of bold vocal anti-slavery utter- 
ance which reflected upon the Administration policy, while 
Mr. May was thinking that some speech was necessary, but 
should be carefully balanced to do justice to all persons. 

The mob which literally stoned Phillips in Cincinnati on 
March 24 was symptomatic of a perturbed spirit in the North. 
The government in that stormy March had made tentative 
proposals in Congress for action looking towards the com- 
pensated abolition of slavery. The technically unseceded 
but half rebelHous Border States were growling at the idea, 
and the pro-slavery Unionists and the half disloyal party 
in the North were maddened to renewed feeling that the Abo- 
litionists and not the slaveholders had brought on the war, 
of which the pain and horror were now deeply felt. 
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Mrs. Chace went on with her efforts to get up public meet- 
ings. She did not relinquish her plan to hold a convention 
in Providence and was also cooperating in arrangements for 
two or three minor speakers to be heard at single meetings 
in various parts of the State. 

The following extracts from a draft of a letter illustrate 
the position taken by herself and her husband in this time. 

"Valley Falls, March 31st, 1862. 
"To the Committee having Charge of the 
Meeting House. 

"Gentlemen: As the question of our accepting or refus- 
ing the use of the meeting house for a lecture on the state of 
the country was left undecided, I have thought it was time 
you were informed of our conclusion. As I understood your 
reply to our application it was this ; that you would grant us 
the use of the vestrj^, on condition that we pay the expense 
of lighting and warming it and for the services of the sexton, 
and that we take all the responsibility [for] any damage that 
might be done to the building by persons who might wish to 
disturb the meeting. 

" Our reply is this ; the usual expenses we should choose 
to pay ; [but] our motive in desiring such a lecture being a 
wish that our community should be informed by a person, 
who has made the subject his study, as to the true causes and 
the remedy for the deplorable state in which our Nation is 
now suffering a terrible, yet righteous retribution; there- 
fore, it is a subject in which all lovers of Truth should be 
equally desirous with ourselves that the people should receive 
enlightenment. 

"If we owned a building suitable for such a lecture, we 
should not hesitate a moment to risk it. 

"Were we to accept the use of your house on such terms, 
it being known that yourselves and the owner of the Hall had 
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acknowledged fear of the spirit of violence and inability to 
stand up against it, it would be an incitement and encourage- 
ment to that spirit, and therefore our accepting it on such 
terms [would be] very different from [its use] if we owned 
the house. 

"We, therefore, are compelled to decide, as there is no 
public building in Valley Falls that is not subject to the spirit 
of violence and lawlessness, that any means we have to spend 
fcr the proclamation of Truth and Justice and Love of Peace 
on earth and Good Will to men, shall be spent elsewhere, till 
in more prosperous days, we, or those who come after us, 
shall be led to erect a suitable house for such teaching, as shall 
in time work for our community a reformation, which shall 
lead all to regard the rights of others as equal to their own. 
Yours respectfully, 

Samuel B. Chace, 
Elizabeth B. Chace." 

Samuel May, Jr., to Mes. Chace 

"Boston, April 18, 1862. Phillips has returned home, and 
last evening gave a magnificent speech on his visit to Wash- 
ington and the West, and the State of the Country generally, 
to a crowded audience in Tremont Temple. 

"This morning I have mentioned to him the R. I. Conven- 
tion. He says that he cannot do anything in the speaking 
line for some time to come. An amount of work has accu- 
mulated, that he must have some quiet time to attend to. 

"Pillsbury and I therefore think that the whole plan had 
better be deferred to the latter part of May, perhaps, or even 
into June. 

"Miss D[ickinson] arrived here at 6.30 yesterday, p.m., 
barely in time to keep an appointment at Neponset. I shall 
be glad to hear your opinion of her, as a speaker, and a helper 
to our Cause.'' 
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"The bill [to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia,] 
which was opposed chiefly by Garrett Davis and other border 
state men, passed both Houses by a considerable majority, 
[in April, 1862]. The President was understood to have 
doubts as to some of its provisions and to hesitate in approv- 
ing it. During the suspense Sumner said to him, 'Do you 
know who at this moment is the largest slave-holder in this 
country.'' It is Abraham Lincoln; for he holds all the three 
thousand slaves of the District, which is more than any other 
person in the country holds,' and expressed surprise that the 
President could postpone approval a single night." 

(Pierce's Memoir of Charles Sumner, Vol. IV, page 70.) 

C. C. Knowles to Mrs. Chace 

"East Greenwich, April ^0, 1862. I have taken time to 
confer with those who I thought would be most likely to aid 
in defraying the expenses of a State Convention, but I regret 
to inform thee that I have received no reliable assurances of 
help. The apathy and ignorance which prevail hereabout are 
proof of the need of the proposed Convention. It will give 
me great pleasure to attend personally and contribute all I 
can. 

"Thy kind note came to hand too late to admit of my 
attending A. E. Dickinson's lecture in Providence. 

" The world moves ! The abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is a proof of it. Let us labor the more 
assiduously for Universal Emancipation." 

In this spring of 1862, Anna Dickinson spent some time 
at Mrs. Chace's. That brilliant young creature was then at 
the beginning of her brief but marvelous career as an orator. 
She was nineteen years old, a Pennsylvania girl who had been 
reared by a Quaker mother. Anna said, "I don't believe any 
girl ever loved her mother better than I love mine," but she 
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early broke through the Quaker bonds in which that mother 
would fain have held her. She divined her own talent, and 
at the age of eighteen she made an address at a meeting of 
the Progressive Friends which attracted attention. She came, 
the next spring, to New England, engaged to deliver a Sunday 
lecture in a course then being given at Music Hall in Boston. 

While staying in the Homestead she spoke at meetings 
called in the vicinity. 

She was a handsome brunette, possessed of a glowing com- 
plexion and magnificent gray eyes. Her black hair rippled 
in loose waves about her head. She wore it short, according 
to a fashion not then unusual for young women. She was 
girlish looking and not tall. 

She said "thee" with all Quaker propriety, and her dress 
was of a style halfway between that of Quakerism and the 
world. She wore a scoop-shaped, black velvet bonnet. She 
looked at New England girls, who, were they Quaker affiliated 
or not, then mostly wore hats. Her spirit rose within her. 
She borrowed my best hat to wear. She bought one like it, 
cut up her bonnet, and used the velvet for trimming. 

Mrs. Chace was a little amused and a little disturbed by 
Anna's action. 

"Why," she exclaimed, "thee can never make up that 
bonnet again." 

"No," answered the child who was soon to win doubtful 
state elections for the Republican Party. "No, I have put 
that temptation behind me." 

Samuel May, Jk., to Mes. Chace 

"^21 Washington St., Boston, April 2'2, 186^. Providence 
is fastidious as to whom it will go to hear on these extra occa- 
sions. We can hardly comply with the conditions of a Con- 
vention. All expectation of Phillips must be given up ; and 
I cannot urge him. He says, truly, that he has been speak- 
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ing very continuously since the beginning of the lecturing 
season last Fall, — and now needs rest of mind and body, 
though he doesn't say this. And if he speaks at all, it must 
be at places where he has engaged to give his first disengaged 
time. I have written so much about this, that you may know 
just the reasons for P.'s declining. 

"As to Garrison, for the same and other reasons I feel there 
is no prospect of his going to Providence. 

"We might have a single day's meeting to good purpose. 
P. P. is however — I must say it, as my opinion — not in a 
quite healthy state of mind. Not that I fear any discussion 
or dispute arising with him. I am willing he should utter his 
mind freely. When he heard of the President's signing the 
Bill for Abolition in the District of Columbia, he said he 
dreaded to give way to any rej oicing, for he had noticed that 
any good thing in the Government was quite sure to be fol- 
lowed by some extraordinary baseness ! 

"I have arranged to have I\Iiss Dickinson return to you, 
after Sunday next, and give her A. S. lecture in Providence 
and her Woman's Rights lecture in Pawtucket." 

Mr. May's letters to Mrs. Chace relating to Miss Dickin- 
son are full of careful plans for the young girl, arranging 
where she should stay, by what routes and at what hours she 
should travel. 

Samuel May, Jr., to Mrs. Chace 

"Leicester, Mass., April '27, 1863. You are entirely right 
in all you say of the need of very judicious treatment, in 
Miss D.'s case. It must be a great trial and even danger, 
to so young a person, to be the object of so much interest, to 
receive so much public applause, and to possess so great and 
happy a talent for holding and swaying the minds of large 
audiences. In Boston, however, she seemed to be very much 
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depressed, and appeared to need to be reassured. She had 
been under pretty high nervous pressure, in view of speaking 
to Theodore Parker's congregation, and had not slept a wink 
the whole night before, nor eaten a mouthful of breakfast 
that morning, as Mr. Garrison informed me. I could wish 
she might be much with you, for the kind, motlierly interest 
you feel in her would surely be for her benefit. 

"I heartily agree in all you say of Parker Pillsbury. He 
is among the foremost of our most faithful and most assidu- 
ous workers, and has been so for five and twenty years ! And 
a very good proportion of the anti-slavery people agree with 
him, now, and think he is wholly wise and right. I do not 
think just so, but I recognize the great value and power of 
his labors ; and I do not think there need any harm come from 
the fullest statement of his opinions in public, and argument 
upon them. 

"But on this point there is a difference of opinion; and it 
is true that Mr. G. dislikes the controversy with P. P., which 
is pretty sure to arise in meetings which they attend together. 
At Albany, P. P. spoke in a strain which led G. to think that 
he — P. — considered him — G. — as misleading, not to say, 
deceiving the public mind, by crying 'Peace, Peace, when there 
was no Peace.' 'So help me, God,' P. added, 'I will not be 
found so doing.' All which, and more, G. took as quite per- 
sonal and invidious ; and thinks the best way to avoid un- 
pleasant feelings, etc., is to avoid the discussions. I name 
this for your own consideration, leaving it wholly to your 
wisdom to use it as you judge best." 

Thus taken into the inner councils, knowing and having 
known the Cause and the workers for nearly thirty years, 
reverencing Mr. Garrison, having been his stanch adherent 
in many earlier dissensions, Elizabeth Buffum Chace, from 
this time on, used her best wisdom, and steadily moved forward 
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in the pathway wherein Wendell Phillips was the Leader, 
and Parker Pillsbury strode like a herald proclaiming the 
Doom of the Apocalypse upon them who delayed to do 
Righteousness. 

Mrs. Chace attended nearly all public meetings held in 
Boston by the Anti-Slavery Societies during the years of war, 
and heard almost all of the stormy public debate in that city 
between the two leaders of the Garrisonian phalanx. The 
biographers of both men have tried to minimize the differ- 
ences that arose in the war time between Mr. Phillips and 
Mr. Garrison. I can only say that I thought at the time that 
those differences were very great. My thought then, how- 
ever, was only that of a child moving about among the great 
shapers of Anti-Slavery policy, and hearing words which 
seemed to her as sounding from higher spheres. Much later 
study which I have given to the situation as it was then, and 
to subsequent events, has confirmed the opinion held by the 
child. 

It would be impossible now to say whether or not Mrs. Chace 
agreed with everything which Mr. Phillips said of men and 
measures during those years when men and measures kept 
shifting like changes in the cloud aspects of a thunder storm ; 
but she certainly did agree with all his main ideas of the course 
which Abolitionists should take during the war and the suc- 
ceeding years. 

Once or twice, I heard her say in thoughtful tone, "Mr. 
Garrison thinks this or that," and add no comment ; but she 
invariably voted in the meetings on Mr. Phillips' side, and 
this means that she voted always with the majority in the 
Anti-Slavery societies. 

In May, 1862, Mr. Phillips, speaking in New York, avowed 
himself in favor of confiscating the lands of the rebels, say- 
ing: "I want confiscation. . . . We have a right to it in the 
laws against treason; we have a right to it on all historical 
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and national grounds. We want it in order to tempt the army 
to remain in the South as colonists. I want them there to aid 
the blacks as guard and nucleus to free institutions." He 
touched lightly on the question of holding the conquered 
South as Territorial possession, approving it as the "only 
safe" method "until Freedom creates a government in the 
Carolinas." 

In later speeches in the succeeding two years, he expressed 
great obj ection to such Territorial possession for any length 
of time. He never quite adopted the Butler and Sumner 
theory that the States as such had actually committed "sui- 
cide" by their acts of rebellion. He, however, never quite 
disavowed it as a tenable legal theory ; he simply felt it danger- 
ous to the democratic character of our government to hold 
the South long as conquered territory. From this time on, 
both before and after the Emancipation proclamation, he 
urged the confiscation of the large estates held by rebels, the 
giving or selling them in small lots to both whites and blacks, 
bestowing the suffrage at once upon the negroes and loyalist 
Northern or Southern born then resident in the South, and 
also, at least by inference, on the rank and file of the con- 
quered rebels, as soon as any terms could be decently made 
with them ; and then the speediest possible restoration to the 
Union of the Southern States ; and he always opposed the exe- 
cution of rebels by judicial or military trials after the war 
should have ceased, but he did once or twice advocate their 
banishment from the country on pain of death if they 
returned. 

His opinion of Lincoln varied a little from time to time. 
In May, 1862, he censured him for being "glow" and for 
feeling really more desire to please the Southern white rebels 
than to do full justice to loyal or enslaved negroes. 

Mrs. Chace was one of the vice-presidents of the N. E. A. S. 
Convention in Boston on May 28, 1862. 
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Anna E. Dickinson to Mrs. Chace 

"Phila., June 16th, 1862. How has thee been since I saw 
thee in Boston? I was sorry to have been with thee so little 
then. My visit to New England taught me many things; 
chief among them, was a fuller appreciation of the great cause 
in which we are all interested, and the need for earnest, un- 
selfish labor. And with this" a better understanding of my 
own lack of knowledge ; and general unfitness ; and an earnest 
determination to strive after that which would make my work 
better and more effective in the future. 

"What has thee been reading .J" Do tell me has thee gone 
through The Rejected Stone [by M. D. Conway] and if so, 
did thee ever read anything so altogether conclusive and 
grand .'' 

"I have just finished 'John Brent.' What a wonderful 
soul is looking out through its pages! 'John Brent' is 
Theodore Winthrop." 

The letter from which a passage is given below is dated 
only July 22, but unquoted allusions make it probable that 
it was written in 1862. 

Mes. Abby Kelley Foster to Mrs. Chace 

"How rapidly our Nation drives on to destruction. I am 
thankful our Anti-Slavery friends are coming to their vision. 
Though from C. K. Whipple's letter in the next [to the] last 
Liberator, I judge there remains a willingness to 'compro- 
mise' again." 

Moncure Daniel Conway came to Valley Falls late in the 
summer of 1862. He had just returned from Washington, 
D. C, whence he had conducted forty of his father's slaves 
through Maryland to assured freedom in Ohio. He delivered 
a lecture in Pawtucket, telling of his Kecent journey to succor 
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and to save. I shall never forget his manner, as he described 
the moment when, as a coming redeemer, he entered into the 
presence of the men, women and children whom he was to free. 
"Then," he said, "I recognized the hour for which I was 
born." 

This wonderful Virginian was Mrs. Chace's guest for 
twenty-four hours. She hated tobacco, and he genially re- 
quested permission to go into the cellar to smoke. Instead 
of going there, he and I walked to the banks of the Black- 
stone River through what was then an extremely beautiful 
grove of hemlock trees. In later years, Samuel Longfellow 
loved that grove. 

Mr. Conway told us of the project to revive The Common- 
wealth in Boston, of which he and Frank B. Sanborn were for 
a time joint editors. Mrs. Chace subscribed for this paper 
for me. 

Sallie Holley to Mrs. Chace 

"I read yesterday Mr. Phillips' great speech on the first 
of August. His speech is full of wise instruction, if only the 
Government will hear and obey it." 

Wii.LiAM Lloyd Garrison to Mrs. Chace 
"Boston, Aug. 7, 1862. I find your letter desiring to know 
what I intend doing, in case any of my sons are drafted for 
the war. 

"I have three sons of the requisite age — George, William 
and Wendell. Wendell is in principle opposed to all fighting 
with carnal weapons. So is William. In any case, they will 
not go to the tented field but will abide the consequences. 
George is inclined to think he shall go, if drafted, as he does 
not claim to be a non-resistant. 

"Your sons have not reached their majority, and conse- 
quently are still under recognized parental care. Whether 
opposed in principle or not to all war, like my own sons, they 
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are liable to be drafted and if they refuse to go when called, 
I presume neither pleas of conscience nor the claims of filial 
obedience will avail aught with 'the powers that be.' What 
the penalties of refusal will be, I do not know ; but, no doubt, 
they can be made pretty severe in the matter of fine and im- 
prisonment, unless substitutes are hired; and one conscien- 
tiously opposed to all war could not employ another to do 
what he could not do himself. 

"I do not know that I can give you any specific advice. 
The war is shaping itself, as a matter of necessity on the part 
of the government, into an Anti-Slavery war, more and more, 
and it seems to me cannot end in the suppression of the re- 
bellion without at the same time exterminating slavery. Still, 
if I had no conscientious scruples as a peace advocate against 
enlisting so long as the government is struggling, avowedly 
and solely, to maintain 'the Union as it was, and the Consti- 
tution as it is,' — the old 'covenant with death and the agree- 
ment with hell,' — I do not see how I, or any other radical 
abolitionist, could consistently fight to maintain it. And it 
is my hope that George, though not a non-resistant, will take 
the penalties of disobedience as the friend and representative 
of the slave, until entire emancipation is the declared policy 
of the government. 

"I do not object to my children suffering any hardships, 
or running any risks, in the cause of liberty and the support 
of great principles, if duty requires it; but I wish them to 
know themselves, to act from the highest and noblest motives, 
and to be true to their conscientious convictions. 

"I trust you and your husband will be speared the pain and 
anguish of seeing either of your sons drafted; and I am in- 
clined to think the liability of a draft, unless a still larger 
requisition be made by the government, is growing less and 
less probable. You must give them the best advice in your 
power, but conjure them to act as duty may seem to require. 
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"Have your sons returned from the White Mountains? 
"Wife unites with me in kindest regards to yourself and 
husband." 

As an evidence of what I have already said in relation to 
the rapid changes of opinion in this period, which sometimes 
took place faster than changes in events, I would call the 
reader's attention to the fact that fifty days after this letter 
to Mrs. Chace was written Mr. Garrison published the edi- 
torial in the Liberator in which he maintained (according to 
his son's biography) that "every obstacle to Constitutional 
Emancipation is taken out of the way, and the Government 
is, and must be, if true to itself, wholly on the side of liberty. 
Such a government can receive the sanction and support of 
every abolitionist, whether in a moral or military point 
of view." 

The sons say of this, "It was a happy coincidence that the 
same number of the Liberator in which this article appeared 
should also contain President Lincoln's first Emancipation 
Proclamation." This phraseology certainly implies that 
Mr. Garrison wrote it before he knew of the Proclamation, 
and the text of the editorial itself confirms this implication. 
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CHAPTER TWELFTH 

Personal axd National History raoM the Autumn of 
1862 TILL May, 1865 ; Opinions upon the Character 
OF Abraham Lincoln; Cited Authorities; Inter- 
views WITH Wendell Phillips and Frederick Doug- 
lass ; Letters upon Personal and National Themes 
from William Lloyd Garrison, Parker Pillsbury, 
Mrs. Chace and Others 

THE autumn of 1862 was one of anxiety. The President 
had issued his proclamation giving the rebellious states 
three months in which to decide whether they would return 
to their allegiance, or submit longer to the chances of war ; 
and threatening them with a further proclamation of emanci- 
pation if they chose the latter alternative. The Democratic 
party gained political victories that fall. All persons of every 
opinion asked the reason of that gain, and questioned whether 
the President would go on with his emancipation policy in the 
face of such apparent disapproval. 

Sumner wrote to John Bright, on October 28, 1862: "The 
hesitation of the Administration to adopt the policy of 
emancipation led Democrats to feel that the President was 
against it, and they have generally rallied. I think a more 
determined policy months ago would have prevented them 
from showing their hands. The President himself has played 
the part of the farmer in the fable who warmed the frozen 
snake at his fire. The colonization delusion is from Mont- 
gomery Blair, postmaster general, who has made a convert 
of the President. Our generals are inefficient, but our troops 
are excellent." 
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The Proclamation of the 1st of January was in some minor 
respects a disappointment to the more radical Abolitionists ; 
but, of course, it inspired even in them a much greater joj" 
and gratitude than thought of criticism. 

Samuel May, Ja., to Mrs. Chace 

"Jan. 6, 1863. Theodore D. Weld could give Sunday, 
18th inst., to Providence. He is engaged to speak at Fall 
River the Tuesday evening following, and after that for some 
weeks in N. Hampshire. He would speak twice. Please let 
me know very soon if you can arrange for that day. 

"With heartiest congratulations for the 'letting' so many 
of 'the oppressed go ^ree,' and that we live to see it !" 

Mes. Chace to Robeut F. Wallcut 

"Jan. 9, 1863. I have a pretty nearly Anti-Slavery friend, 
who wishes some works on the good results of Emancipation, 
that he may give them to two old Democratic acquaintances 
of his, who have lately taken the 'anxious seat' on this matter, 
since they have been compelled to admit that Emancipation 
is inevitable in this country. 

"The Right Way, the Safe Way, by Mrs. Child, and Re- 
sults of Emancipation in the West Indies ; — I would like two 
copies of each, and one copy of the Anti-Slavery History of 
the John Brown Year. I send one dollar, supposing that will 
cover the whole. If it does more, put in any additional testi- 
mony that it is safe to do right, for it seems likely to take 
more than nineteen centuries for the world to learn this fact. 

"The bust [of Wendell Phillips] is beautiful. It is 
wreathed with laurel, and I don't know but a certain little 
maiden will become an 'idolater.' If there is as good a bust 
of Garrison, I think my next present must be to myself." 
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Parker Pillsbury to Mrs. Chace 

"Boston, March 18, 1863. It has been in my mind to write 
you, ever since our January meeting in Boston. 

"But since the last Liberator came my purpose has been 
renewed. You remember my Resolution at the Boston anni- 
versary. I recast and rewrote it in accordance mainly with 
the suggestions of Mr. Phillips, and then gave it to Mr. Garri- 
son to present in the evening; but he saw fit to suppress it, 
and nothing has been heard of it since. 

"At the late meeting in New York State held at Albany 
I presented a whole series of Resolutions, on what appears to 
me the real basis of the Old A. S. Societies. You probably 
saw them in the Standard. And you also noticed, perhaps, 
the opposition they (the Resolutions) met, from the support- 
ers of the popular religion, and the haters of Negro-equality, 
or justice to the enslaved race. 

"I hope you also saw, sad as is the sight, how the Resolu- 
tions and all the Proceedings were treated by the Liberator. 
Our opponents at Albany must be greatly delighted to see us 
snubbed thus. 

. "I have felt for years, that my work was not acceptable 
in some quarters. No spoken or written word of mine, as you 
may have observed, ever gets copied from one paper into 
the other. Richard Webb treats me just so in the Advocate, 
the organ of the British Abolitionists ; and so I do not 
know what to do under so embarrassing, so distressing 
circumstances. 

"My work has been long and hard; the exposures great 
and many, as my whole bodily and mental system bears wit- 
ness ; and in every hour and place my ambition has been only 
to be faithful, diligent, earnest and true. 

"But for my connection with the Hovey Trust, I should 
probably long ago have severed all Society connection, and 
performed my little task wholly alone. I however believe in 
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associate action. But I am severely tried now; for never in 
my judgment was it more important to be radically true to 
our most radical truth and testimony than at a time like this. 
The clamor of the Democrats for Peace is not more dreadful, 
nor half as dangerous, as is that of safety and security, and 
all is going well, from the Republicans — and we have more 
perhaps to dread from the partial victory in New Hampshire 
than from any defeat the Republicans could have suffered. 
I was on the spot at the time and know the successful candi- 
dates, and what may be expected of them. And the country 
will see and know ere long. 

"President Lincoln needs to have his eye ever on, or 
towards, the polar star of absolute truth. So too, the whole 
government. But who is to direct the national vision.'' Not 
surely any compromising party of politicians. 

"Did you see Mr. Sumner's last motion in the Senate on 
that infamous Col., now General, Stevenson, who was over- 
hauled in the Department of General Hunter.? 

"But pardon me. I only wanted to turn your attention 
to the Albany Resolutions, and to secure you against any 
sudden surprise, should I be constrained into a course not 
surely sought, or desired by me, that shall change somewhat 
my relations to the Anti-Slavery movement: if such a move- 
ment we have in reality today. 

"And with kindest regards and remembrances to yourself 
and family, I am, as ever, and I trust, forever, theirs and 
yours." 

There were many phenomena after the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation of January first, 1863, which discouraged a large 
number of the Radicals, as the members of the more advanced 
wings of both the Republican party and the Abolition group 
had come to be called. They distrusted Seward and regretted 
his influence in the Administration. The question now was, 
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would the Federal government adopt methods which would 
render the Proclamation anything but a piece of paper? 
Technically it freed millions of slaves, but practically it 
merely assured continued liberty to such as had belonged 
to rebel masters and had alreadj^ escaped into the Union 
lines ; and it left large districts within seceded States exempted 
even from its parchment fiat. Moreover, it was a question 
already under discussion whether John Quincy Adams' theory 
was correct and the President had any right to issue any such 
Proclamation, and whether having been issued and accepted 
as a war measure, it would not cease to be of force the moment 
the war ended; and if the decision of the Supreme Court 
should be that the Emancipation Proclamation was legal only 
as a war measure, the natural conclusion was that the freed 
people might be remanded back to slavery at the close of the 
war. 

Moncure Conway reports a famous interview with Presi- 
dent Lincoln to which much reference may be found in Mr. 
Phillips' speeches during the next two years. A few sentences 
from Conway will serve our present purpose, as formerly 
stated, to help indicate both the facts and the interpretation 
of them which influenced Lincoln's critics, aipong whom 
Mrs. Chace had begun to take her place. 

Mr. Conway says — page 376, Vol. I of his Autobiogra- 
phy, — "The President had appointed as 'military governor' 
in so much of North Carolina as his forces occupied, an old 
politician of the State named Stanly. There had long been 
a number of North Carolinians opposed to slavery, and pur- 
suant to the President's proclamation, these formed an asso- 
ciation to promote its peaceful application to their State. 
But the President's representative, Stanly, went on denounc- 
ing abolitionists as strenuously as if the President's procla- 
mation had been a pro-slavery document, and thwarted the 
association so bitterly that they appealed to the nation 
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against him, declaring that he was repressing all their efforts 
to give practical effect to the President's edict of freedom. 

"This and similar facts in the South determined the anti- 
slavery people in Boston to send a delegation to the President. 
This delegation consisted of Wendell Phillips, Dr. S. G. Howe, 
Francis W. Bird, George L. Stearns, J. H. Stephenson, 
Elizur Wright, the Hon. Oakes Ames and myself." 

^Ir. Conway reports the interview which this delegation had 
on January 25, 1863, with ]Mr. Lincoln. I will not encumber 
these pages with quotations from the conversation which he 
records, but merely quote what he says of its effect on the 
Radicals. "Our delegation returned to Boston with a con- 
viction that the President, with all his forensic ability and 
his personal virtues, was not competent to grapple with the 
tremendous combination of issues before him." 

Mr. Bird wrote in 1885 of this visit to Washington, saying : 
"The great defect, in my judgment, in Lincoln's character, 
was that he ignored moral forces as having anything to do 
in the govei'nment of this world. 'This nation cannot remain 
half slave and half free'; that is a proposition in political 
economy. 'I would save the Union without slavery, if I can; 
with it, if I must'; that is atheism." (Conway's Autobiog- 
raphy, page 383, A"ol. I.) 

Perhaps the riddle of Abraham Lincoln's character has 
never been really solved. ^Martyrdom soon suffused with one 
great glow all the factors in the puzzle. But the varying 
purposes and diverse action of men in 1863—64 who were 
equally honest, patriotic, and even equally anti-slavery can 
only be understood now by a resolute consideration of the 
different aspects in which his character appeared to different 
men at the time. Richard H. Dana was not an Abolitionist ; 
nor was he a consistent thinker, but he was a man of genius 
and of life-experience. Thus he wrote of Lincoln : 
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FaOM THE BlOGEAPHY OP RiCHAED HeNRY DaNA, BY 

Charles Francis Adams. Vol. II, Page 264 

"11863. March 9.'] As to the politics of Washington, 
the most striking thing is the absence of personal loyalty 
to the President. It does not exist. He has no admirers, no 
enthusiastic supporters. If a Republican convention were 
to be held tomorrow, he would not get the vote of a State. 
He does not act, or talk, or feel like the ruler of a great 
empire in a great crisis. This is felt by all, and has got down 
through all the layers of society." 

I am here quoting, the reader will perceive, as elsewhere, 
from published records of thought and feeling in the war time. 
I do not mean to convey the impression that Mrs. Chace 
always agreed exactly with any one of these opinions. In- 
deed, at the time, she probably did not know that just such 
opinion was held by each one of my cited authorities. But 
she did know that similar thought and sentiment were preva- 
lent, and their echoes did enter the Homestead. To make the 
nature of this prevalent opinion evident to the modern reader 
it has seemed wiser to quote positive statements which can be 
verified, even though Mrs. Chace never read these particular 
statements, rather than to attempt much account of what I 
remember of the private talk and of the unreported public 
speech which she heard. There was discussion in Mrs. Chace's 
presence of the fact that some one had said that Lincoln's 
jesting and story-telling was like Nero's fiddling while Rome 
was burning, and she did not disapprove of the fearful 
comparison. 

In judging Mrs. Chace's course during this period, it must 
be borne in mind that many of the chief actors in the military 
and political drama had, themselves, developing characters 
and changing purposes, so that, in frequent cases, what a 
General, or a Civil officer, or a prominent citizen did or said 
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in one month either contradicted his past or presented promise 
for the future which later, to some persons, seemed to have 
been fulfilled and to others appeared to have been broken. 

Parker Pillsbury to Mrs. Chace 

"Concord, N. H., 29 April, 1863. A thousand thanks for 
3'our kind letter, although it humbled me in the dust. It made 
me feel that mine, to you, must have contained something 
which should not have been written. 

"Let me say, once for all, and first of all, that you must 
put no construction on my words, in any letter or place, in- 
dicative of any personal feeling between me and my noble 
co-workers in Boston or elsewhere. I trust none of them deem 
such a state of things possible. 

"As to the Albany Resolutions, I did think, as matter of 
history, they should have gone into the Liberator, and I think 
so still. And it also seemed to me due as a question of fidelity 
to the Cause. In both, however, I may have been mistaken. 

"Then the treatment of my Boston Resolution, and the fact 
that nothing of my producing ever, — or but only seldom, — 
gets copied from one of our papers into the other, — alto- 
gether [these things] give me the feeling that I am of but 
very small consequence any longer in the work, — which in 
my present state of health is most certainly true. For I must 
tell you that for six weeks I have been wrestling with a very 
violent attack of pneumonia, being first seized down on Cape 
Cod where I was confined for three weeks. 

" I am very sorry you also report illness in your family. 

"You must pardon this letter produced out of much weak- 
ness, and try to believe me still true to my mission, and to all 
my real fellow laborers. 

"I thank you for your kind invitation to your delightful 
home. I am at present too much an invalid to go abroad, 
but shall hope to come to you at some good time. With very 
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kindest regards to your family, I am, as ever, very truly and 
fervently your friend." 

Mrs. Chace took her three eldest children in the summer 
of 1863 and made a trip through the White Mountains, enter- 
ing the hilly country by way of Portland, Maine. It was her 
first journey taken merely for the object of travel. She no 
longer wore a distinctively Quaker dress. She had, before 
this, begun to call a few persons Mr. and Mrs. rather than 
by their Christian names, but she had never said "you" in 
addressing a single individual unless it was some one who did 
not readily understand the Quaker speech, with its unusual 
pronouns coupled sometimes improperly to the verbs. Before 
starting on this j ourney, she decided that she would not make 
herself conspicuous among the strangers whom she must meet 
by saying "thee" to them. After that her habit of speech 
varied little to the end of her life. She used courtesy titles 
freely, yet perhaps not quite so uniformly as most people do, 
and she said "thee" or "you" to single persons according to 
some inner feeling of her own. 

She met Anna Dickinson on this mountain trip. That 
young woman, being now at least twenty years old, had lately 
finished some brilliant campaign speaking, and was making a 
tour of the mountains, without a chaperon, and also without 
fear and without reproach. Mrs. Chace asked her : 

"Has thy family become reconciled to thy public work.!*" 

"Oh yes!" answered the girl. "What I am doing was all 
wrong at first. It is all right now. Success, like charity, 
covers a multitude of sins." 

The summer of draft riots was so felt in Valley Falls as a 
season of terror, that during the days when outrage was most 
prevalent, Mr. and Mrs. Chace and their children forbore 
comment on each day's tidings in the presence of their serv- 
ants, lest report oi mdignant speech should provoke local 
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hostility. Mr. Aaron M. Powell visited them soon afterwards 
and assigned as one reason for having taken a trip then into 
New England that it had been deemed wise for him to leave 
New York, lest he should become the object of personal 
assault. 

Marcus Spring to Mrs. Chace 

"Perth Amboy, July 22nd, 1863. Yes, my dear sister, we 
must pity the poor wretches who have been doing the fearful 
deeds that have so shocked us. I have had talks with Irish- 
men and not a few see that the emancipation of the Slaves 
is not going to lessen their wages, and some even admit that, 
if it did, a man's being black is no valid reason why he shouldn't 
have his earnings ; and they admit they like the Bishop of 
Buffalo — who preached against mobs, and cried, 'Shame on 
the treatment of the colored people,' — better than Bishop 
Hughes, whom I take every occasion to undermine in their 
confidence and affection." 

The peace principle, not treason, underlies the expressions 
of the subjoined letter. 

E. H. Heywood to Mrs. Chace 

"Boston, Oct. 2, 1863. Do tell me if there is anything 
being done for your R. I. Quaker conscripts sent to Fort 
Columbus to be tried by Court Martial as deserters. They 
are entirely right in refusing to bear arms or pay the fine in 
obedience to this despotic, wicked Conscription ; no doubt the 
Peace Principle is worth dying for. But is the Government 
so mad as to order their execution as deserters.'' 

"When they are tried I hope there will be several Provi- 
dence Friends to stand with them and speak for them if 
opportunity is allowed. How is it with Doctor Tobey.'' 
Possibly there may be some of George Fox left in him. 
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"Is there no lawyer who would go on? Of course there 
would be no chance, — or I suppose not — for a legal argu- 
ment, but the mere presence of some of your leading citizens 
at the trial would tend greatly to alleviate the fate of these 
brave, loving brothers." 

James Lawton to Mes. Chace 

"Oct. 18, 1863. When I wrote to you I was partially 
under a cloud, the political horizon having been obscured by 
the apparent ascendancy of the dark Democracy. But Ohio 
has been thoroughly aroused and has swept away the foul 
curtains that seemed to shroud her. 

"There were many reasons for our failure last Fall. Our 
people were somewhat discouraged about the War, and the 
Democratic stumpers made many believe that, if elected, they 
would prosecute the War with more vigor. This with the 
absence of our soldiers, and the use which was made to preju- 
dice the ignorant against the President's edict of Emancipa- 
tion, all combined to produce the defeat. 

"The past summer has been a season of great excitement 
here. We had the Morgan Raid. Many in the State suffered, 
and many more were badly frightened. I confess I felt more 
uneasiness with regard to our election, feeling that if Vallan- 
digham was elected, and his friends carried out their threats, 
we would have a Civil War worse in all its effects than all 
the raids of all the Morgans. 

"My brother Jesse has two sons in the army. We are 
continually doing all we can for the sick and wounded. My 
daughter has taken quite an active part. I suppose — but 
in writing, let no one allude to it — she had a very delicate 
interest in the war, at the outset, but, in one of these bloody 
battles, that interest was forever blighted. 

"I said from the start the South must be humbled, and I 
never doubted but if we succeeded in breaking down this re- 
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bellion, slavery would be crippled if not annihilated. I fully 
justified the President in the cautious course he has pursued 
in regard to slavery, not that justice required any such for- 
bearance, but as a matter of expediency in prosecuting the 
War. The nation was diseased to the heart with slavery, and 
to attempt to eradicate that disease at once would have 
greatly endangered our cause." 

jNIas. Chace to Benjamin Buffum 
[From a draft] 

"Valley Falls, ^5th, 11th mo., 1863. In the year 1860, 
when the call for the gathering of the 'male graduates' of 
the Friends' School was issued, I was surprised and pained 
at its exclusive character, and I felt that I should be violating 
one fundamental principle of my Quakerism, if I sanctioned 
a meeting where women were not admitted on an equality with 
men. I was afterwards assured this method of the call was 
purely accidental, and that hereafter all would be right. 

"Deeply attached to the principles of the Society in which 
I was born and educated; and having the most agreeable 
recollections of the Institution where I completed my school 
life, I was glad of this common ground on which I could unite 
with those who came together to renew the friendships of their 
youthful years. Accordingly, I attended the second meeting, 
and in the warmth of my enthusiasm I, too hastily, gave my 
name and subscription. 

"When, in the course of the proceedings, I found that the 
officers were all men, and that really the women were merely 
spectators, I felt it my duty to protest, and to urge a more 
Quakerly course. I could not do this in the meeting, because 
I am entirely unfitted for public speaking ; but I said what I 
could to members outside. 

"The succeeding year I did not attend the meeting, but, 
when I received the records of its proceedings, I found that 
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the presence of the women was still wholly ignored. Of course 
I could not remain a member of the Association. 

"Having understood that membership in the Association 
required the payment of a yearly subscription, I supposed 
that, if I withheld mine, my name would be stricken from the 
list, — and having been obliged to do many things in obedience 
to my conscience, which have placed me a little outside of the 
sympathies of those with whom in early life I was so nearly 
associabed, and being extremely sensitive to the opinions and 
feelings of others concerning me, I desired to withdraw as 
silently as I could, and therefore, I made no reply to the last 
year's call upon me for a subscription. 

"Thy note of yesterday convinces me that I ought no 
longer to withhold from the Alumni Association the expres- 
sion of my conviction that while it occupies the ground that 
women are subordinate, I cannot give it my support." 

Mr. Phillips came to the Homestead during the lecture 
season of 1863-64. It was soon after the publication of the 
story of Lincoln's betrothal to Ann Rutledge, and people 
did not then know whether or not it was authentic. There 
was an engraved likeness of Lincoln in Mrs. Chace's dining 
room. Mr. Phillips stood a few moments, gazing at it. 
"Lincoln looks," he said, "as though that story might be true. 
There is an expression in his face like that of a man who had 
gone through some such awful experience." 

President Lincoln sent to Congress his Amnesty Message 
in December, 1863, the terms of which seemed to Mr. Phillips 
to indicate such an unsound view of the necessities of recon- 
struction and such an infirm purpose as to the abolition of 
slavery itself, that from that time he began to express doubts 
of the fitness of Lincoln for reelection. Before this his utter- 
ances since the Emancipation Proclamation had been such, 
on the whole, as to imply that he had taken it for granted 
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that Lincoln would be the proper candidate for the next 
Presidential term. He now made special comment on the fact 
that the Emancipation Proclamation might be set aside by 
the Supreme Court and declared that Lincoln must know that 
that might be the result. At this period the idea of a Consti- 
tutional Amendment began to germinate in the minds of the 
Abolitionists. 

At the session in January, 1864, of the Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery Society, Mr. Phillips offered the following 
resolution : 

"Resolved, That in our opinion, the Government, in its 
haste, is ready to sacrifice the interest and honor of the North 
to secure a sham peace, thereby risking the introduction into 
Congress of a strong Confederate minority to embarrass 
legislation, and leaving the freedmen and the Southern States 
under the control of the late slaveholders, embittered by their 
defeat in war, and entailing on the country intestine feuds 
for another dozen years ; and we listen in vain, either from 
the leaders of the Republican party or from its journals, for 
any such protest as would arrest national attention, or create 
a public opinion definite enough to avert the sacrifice." 

Mr. Garrison ofi'ered an amendment to this resolution as 
follows : 

"Resolved, That, in our opinion, the Government in its 
haste is in danger of sacrificing," etc. 

Slight as may seem to the reader of today the difference 
in phraseology between the lesolution and Mr. Garrison's 
oiTered amendment, the difference in significance at that 
time was very great. The amendment was defeated and the 
original resolution adopted by a very small majority. Before 
the vote was taken, however, there was a great deal of stormy 
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debate, which of course concerned itself with the character 
and purposes of very prominent men, and gave opportunity 
for some recrimination among the debaters. 

After one of the sessions of this meeting, Mrs. Chace got 
at Mr. Phillips, sat down before him and began a pleading 
remonstrance. She told him she was afraid that unkind feel- 
ing would arise, and she begged him not to let it. He listened 
for a moment in grave silence, but as her gentle urgency 
made more direct appeal to him, he smiled a consciousness of 
his own helpless amiability. "1?" he asked, "7 have hard 
feelings.^ Why, I can't have them. I am as soft as silk." 

The discussions among the Abolitionists aroused the inter- 
est even of the younger adherents of the cause. One of these, 
then a girl of sixteen, wrote the following letter to her cousin, 
in which the conversation referred to above is further given. 

L. B. C. TO Lucy F. I,ovell 

"Feb. 7, 1864. I wonder if you have heard of Phillips' 
and Garrison's quarrel. There was something terrible in it. 
It was about a resolution which Phillips offered, condemn- 
ing the government more than Garrison liked. I have seen 
Wendell Phillips when he was supported in everything by his 
great friend and teacher, when his hearers gave ready assent 
and applause ; when I felt him to be as great a statesman as 
reformer, but I never saw him when I was so impressed by his 
moral grandeur. The audience did not applaud much while 
he spoke. Most of those on the platform were against him 
and so he seemed to stand entirely alone, uttering sentiments 
which I felt would be received with disfavor by the country 
at large. 

"Garrison followed, rather more heated than he, and de- 
clared substantially that Phillips had misrepresented him, 
that he had spoken so long there was no time to answer. He 
spoke derogatorily of Fremont, and Mr. Phillips rose to de- 
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fend him, and called the criticism 'unfair.' Garrison said that 
there was no proof that Butler agreed with Phillips, as he had 
intimated he did, about the Amnesty Message. Mr. Phillips 
replied that Butler could not openly criticize the government 
he served. 

"Well, wonderful to tell, Phillips' resolution passed as he 
wrote it. Wasn't I glad.'' I've been real glad I voted on his 
side since, for he asked me the next morning how I did, and 
I think he was pleased when I told him. Mother asked him 
how he felt. 'I feel sure I was right,' said he. 

" 'Yes, but I mean how do jou feel towards each other after 
such an affair ? ' 

" 'Oh, we don't feel at all, forget all about it.' 

" 'But when you've called each other unfair, and all that.' 

"It really seemed as if this was a view of the matter that 
had never struck him. 

" 'Why, yes, I know — but then we don't really mean it, 
it's only Pickwickian.' 

"Mr. Phillips was very kind to me; copied me some verses 
and gave them to me, without my asking for anything of the 
kind, and generally behaved himself in an agreeable manner." 

William Lloyd Gareison to Mas. Chace 

"Boston, April 30^ 186 If. There has come to our house- 
hold, without note or letter, a box containing a basket of 
Maj^flowers such as 'Solomon in all his glory' never looked 
upon — exquisitely arranged, full of fragrance, and worthy to 
take the highest prize at a floral exhibition. It is evidently 
from Valley Falls, and from your own sweet home, a token 
of yoMY friendship and love; for which accept our warmest 
thanks. We shall preserve it as long as possible, and take 
great delight in showing it to all comers. Dear wife is greatly 
pleased with it, as all invalids seem to be at the sight of 
flowers. Yesterday, for the first time, she rode out as far 
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as Brookline, and round through Roxbury, feeling no special 
fatigue, and enjoying the excursion, even with tears in her 
eyes. 

"Hoping it is all well with you at home, and desiring to be 
kindly remembered to your dear and venerable mother, and 
to your good husband and promising children, I remain your 
much obliged friend." 

At the New England Convention of May, 1864, the ad- 
dresses of the speakers mostly turned on President Lincoln's 
reelection and Mr. Phillips' opposition to it. 

George Thompson had recently arrived from England ; he 
challenged Mr. Phillips to account for his present attitude 
towards Lincoln and objected seriously when Mr. Phillips 
intimated that he knew his own country better than Mr. 
Thompson did. 

While this convention was in session, iNIr. Phillips sent a 
letter to the Cleveland Convention, which nominated Fremont 
to the presidency, in which he said : 

"The administration ... I regard as a civil and military 
failure. ... I think the Convention should incorporate in its 
platform the demand for an amendment of the Constitution, 
prohibiting slavery everywhere within the Republic, and for- 
bidding the States to make any distinction among their citi- 
zens on account of color or race. I think it should demand 
a reconstruction of states as speedily as possible, on the 
basis of every loyal man, white or black, sharing the land and 
the ballot." 

Mr. Garrison's attitude on some of these questions can be 
inferred from his letter to Professor Newman which appeared 
in the Liberator of July 22, 1864. In this he said: "Universal 
suffrage will be hard to win and to hold without a general 
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preparation of feeling and sentiment. But it will come both 
at the South and with you. Yet only by a struggle on the 
part of the disfranchised, and a growing conviction of its 
justice, 'in the good time coming.' " 

In this letter he also said: "When was it ever known that 
liberation from bondage was accompanied by a recognition 
of political equality.? Chattels personal may be instantly 
translated from the auction-block into freemen; but when 
were they ever taken at the same time to the ballot-box, 
and invested with all political rights and immunities.'' Ac- 
cording to the laws of development and progress, it is not 
practicable." 

While Mr. Garrison still continued to criticize some of 
Mr. Lincoln's failures to assume a bolder Anti-Slavery atti- 
tude, he had undoubtedl}' by this time come to feel a strong 
sympathy and even personal admiration for the President. 
I have chosen the above paragraphs from his letter to 
Professor Newman, although of a later date than the Ma}' 
Convention, because perhaps they really represent him as well 
as anything that he said at the New England Convention, 
where a large part of his effort and that of Mr. Thompson 
was to prove that Mr. Phillips had not always held the 
opinions that he then held. 

In 1864 Lillie passed seven months attending Miss Dodge's 
school at Codman Hill in Dorchester, Massachusetts. 

L. B. C. TO Mrs. Chace 

"Mat/ 29, 186 If.. F. F. gave me, unintentionally of course, 
a false impression of the effect of the meeting Friday evening 
on Abby and Med. When I spoke to F., whom I met at the 
riding school, of the beautiful way in which Thompson and 
Phillips met after the meeting, 'I don't like that,' said she, 
'If they feel so towards each other, it seems as if they talked 
so in public only for effect!' Wasn't that stunning! 
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"When she [went away] from the meeting, the previous 
day she left Wendell Phillips standing on the platform to 
reply to Thompson, yet she seemed to take it for granted 
that he didn't, for said she, 'If Phillips doesn't answer Thomp- 
son's challenge, I never shall have any respect for him.' 'He 
did,' said I. 

"She didn't seem to think he honestly held his opinions. 
Much that he said, she thought was to mislead. I told her 
Mr. Phillips was incapable of intentional deception ; he might 
be wrong, but that was impossible. 

"Miss Dodge. said at breakfast this morning, that if they 
(the Abolition leaders) quarreled in public, she thought they 
would get to quarreling in private. 'Oh,' said I, 'there isn't 
the slightest danger of that.' She remarked that Mr. Phillips 
had opposed everybody so long, he thought it was necessary 
to strike out every once in a while, — and all that stuff. I 
said, 'I don't think that's his motive.' Oh no, she didn't 
suppose he was conscious of it. 

"Abby and Med liked him very much. They didn't agree 
with him in everything he said about Lincoln, but both think 
Butler would make a better President than he. 

"Mr. Garrison has a very good editorial in the Liberator 
this week, has he not.'"' 

L. B. C. TO Lucy F. Loveli- 

"July 2nd, 1864- When I first heard of Fremont's nomi- 
nation, I was provoked because it wasn't Butler. But I 
straightway set to work to revive my love for him, and in 
a degree succeeded. Then came his letter of acceptance. 
I tried to like it. But close upon that came the statement 
that he sent the letter to a Democrat to be modified. Is it 
not strange that when I feel that I have no faith in Fremont, 
I [still] rejoice to hear that the procession in his honor at 
St. Louis was immense.'' 
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" Surely America can expect nothing but suffering so long 
as she permits her soldiers to be slaughtered as at Fort Pillow. 
That is Lincoln's fault. I feel indignant when I think how 
he spoke of it at the Baltimore Fair, lulling almost the whole 
nation to sleep with fair words. 'Oh, we need not fear, there 
is no necessity for watching,' murmurs this besotted people. 
'The President will see to it. Honest Abraham, you know!' 

"The 'honest' President has done nothing to redeem his 
word. A stain rests upon our country's honor which the 
blood of every negro soldier does but deepen. For the sake 
of decency, let us call home our colored troops or protect 
them from wholesale butchery. If we must die, let it bo 
honorably. 

"Was it not humiliation enough after oppressing this race 
for centuries, and scornfully refusing their aid for two years, 
that we should be obliged at last to ask their aid.'' But this, 
this is infamy ! 

"I sometimes feel afraid that Wendell Phillips' distrust of 
Lincoln will lead him into a wrong course, but I feel, after 
all, a strong sympathy with him, when he said, 'I mean to 
have it to say, in coming years, that the man who left the 
nation in such a guise before the world in May, 1864, never 
had one word of citizen-support from me afterwards.' 

"But when Lincoln is reelected, as he probably will be, 
what will Wendell Phillips do then .'' How can he support the 
government.'' How can he refuse to.? 

"I have had a letter lately from Anna Dickinson. She 
entirely distrusts Lincoln, says she has faith neither in his 
ability nor his integrity. She sees in him, neither principle 
nor a wise policy. Of Mr. Garrison, she says, 'He is doing 
incalculable injury to the cause by his blind praise and 
endorsement of Lincoln, and every daj' he seems to drift 
further from his old moorings. Whatever I may have said of 
Mr. Phillips in the past, his attitude today is godlike.' 
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"But I am certain Mr. Garrison thinks he is right. I hope 
Mr. Phillips will not support Fremont, but I do not know. 
Anna E. D. is a little too vehement to judge Mr. G. correctly 
now. The Garrisons — Fanny, her mother and Mr. G. at 
least, — think Phillips' course as awful as Anna thinks G.'s. 
For my own part, I am thoroughly sorry, and have been a 
good deal unhappy of late. 

"I have read Wendell Phillips' letter to the Independent. 
I think likely he is deceived in his trust in the Cleveland move- 
ment and Mr. Fremont, but the rest of his letter I like." 

Mrs. Chace visited Niagara Falls for the first time in 1864. 
She made the trip in company with Mr. and Mrs. George 
Willetts and their daughter Margarita. The Willettses 
were Abolitionists of Pennsylvania origin. Their daughter, 
Georgiana, was then a nurse in the Union Army. After the 
battle of Fredericksburg she stood all night on the steps of 
an ambulance helping the surgeons. 

L. B. C. TO Lucy F. Lovell 
"Goat Island, Niagara Falls, Aug. 11, 1864- Tuesday 
morning, I first looked upon a country, which was not my 
own. We had quite a discussion whether we should feel love 
and reverence for the land over which once brooded the North 
Star of freedom, or hatred and aversion for the refuge of 
Vallandigham and his fellows. 

"Yesterday we rode over the Suspension bridge and entered 
'foreign parts,' and passed the Clifton House. The arch 
traitor is not there tiow, I believe. Returning, Mr. Willetts 
proposed we should give groans to the Clifton House, but I 
contented my indignation by slightly hissing that 'nest of 
traitors.' " 

The Willettses were relatives of the well-known Quaker 
Abolitionists Isaac and Amy Post, celebrated in Whittier's 
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poetry. The Posts had been hitherto known only by repu- 
tation to Mrs. Chace, but on the way back from Niagara, 
the whole party stopped to visit them in Rochester. Then 
Mrs. Chace decided that, since the mountain would not come 
to her, she must be the Mahomet who would go to the moun- 
tain. We all drove, three or four miles, to the dusky Doug- 
lass' suburban residence. Mrs. Chace sat silent nearly all the 
way. 

"Douglass is a moody man," said Isaac Post. "We cannot 
be sure how we shall find him." 

Mrs. Chace assented. She was very grave, and the others 
seemed so to my excited imagination. The carriage reached 
the house, which was pleasantly situated in a large garden. 
To whoever answered the doorbell was said, " Tell Mr. Doug- 
lass that Isaac Post with other friends would like to see him." 

The party entered a spacious parlor and seating them- 
selves maintained the silence of a Quaker meeting. 

Mr. Douglass came in and spoke first and graciously to 
the Posts, perhaps also to the Willettses ; then he came in front 
of Mrs. Chace. I believe her presence took him by surprise. 
She rose ; I have seen many human Titans meet each other ; 
I never saw a more indescribable moment of salutation than 
was that in which she and he faced across the chasm of his 
long alienation. She stood and spoke, supreme in womanly 
sweetness and shy dignity. He surpassed humanity, tower- 
ing before her like a demigod. So it was for an instant, 
though in that instant he, outwardly, merely bowed, and with 
the magnificent movement of haughty courtesj', gave her his 
hand, saying simply, "How do you do, Mrs. Chace." 

He retreated two or three steps to a chair, but as he re- 
treated, his whole demeanor changed. Though he seemed to 
talk to the entire company, he thenceforth spoke only to her. 
She answered; the rest were mute, as in the presence of two 
monarchs who were holding high converse. 
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"There are no friends like the old ones to me," said the 
great Fugitive, "the friends who knew me when I first ran." 

"Frederick," she asked finally, "Can I not see thy wife? 
I have never seen her." 

" Have you never seen my wife ? " he exclaimed. " Certainly 
you must see her." 

He made inquiry for Mrs. Douglass and reported that she 
was in the garden. He and Mrs. Chace went together in 
search of her. I sat near an open window, and as they passed 
by it on the outer path, I heard a fragment of speech, which 
I venture to repeat without other comment than to say that I 
never heard a woman utter the word of friendship in a finer 
manner. 

"Frederick," she said, "Why have I seen nothing of thee 
in all these years .f"" 

He answered in a tone like low thunder, "You sided with 
Garrison." 

"Yes," she replied, "I thought he was right about that, 
but it didn't make any difference to my feeling for thee. I 
loved thee, Frederick, just the same." 

I heard no more, but I never again saw a trace of haughti- 
ness in Douglass's bearing to Mrs. Chace, — only tender 
reverence. 

His wife entered the parlor in their absence, they having 
missed her. They returned, and he met his wife with exquisite 
grace. I observed in him a similar noble courtesy, many years 
later, when he presented Mrs. Douglass to Captain Wyman 
and myself in his Washington home. 

Gustavus V. Fox, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, made 
the following memorandum : 

"Washington, D. C, March 29, 1883. He [Mr. Lincoln] 
seldom read the newspapers during the war, but gathered his 
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information of the popular feeling from private letters and 
talks. He was always grateful for disinterested and earnest 
letters. 

"His playing with 'peace negotiations,' in 1864!, was a 
repetition of that profound and secretive policy which marked 
his course with regard to Fort Sumter in 1861. Many of the 
leaders, even those close to him, thought him to be a 'simple- 
minded man.' He was the deepest, the closest, the cutest, 
and the most ambitious man American politics has produced." 

(The Life of John Murray Forbes, pages 104-105, 
Vol. H.) 

On September 5th, 1864, Mr. Sedgwick wrote to Mr. 
Forbes : " No man ever was elected to an important office who 
will get so many unwilling and indifferent votes as L. The 
cause takes the man along." 

L. B. C. TO Lucy F. Lovexl 

" Valley Falls, Sept. 26th, 186Jf. We saw George Thomp- 
son in the Anti-Slavery Office. The illustrious Englishman 
knew me, thereby raising my height at least three inches. 
While we listened to him, the door opened and his personal 
friend and political opponent came in. Mother had told me 
she wanted dreadfully to see him, and now she went eagerly 
to meet him as he came up the room. I told her afterwards, 
I guessed that Wendell Phillips thought she was glad to see 
him. She introduced him to our companions [Georgiana and 
Margarita Willetts] and as she pronounced his name, he 
added, 'the heretic' 

"Mr. Walcott told us, in the morning, that he had not 
spoken a word about politics there for two months. But in 
reply to mother's questions he told her what he thought and 
what he meant to do. 'I mean to do what I have always done ; 
demand absolute right before nationality. It's the old cry — 
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disunion, you know. I think my friends here and of the 
Standard are giving up our normal principle. Mr. Seward 
says there are those who prefer unconditional emancipation 
to Union. I am just one of them.' 

"He greeted me, in such fashion as he always does, with 
'Are you converted to Lincoln.'" and when I answered, 'No,' 
'Why,' said he, 'you must be obstinate! I,' he said, 'would 
sooner cut off my right hand than vote for Lincoln.' He 
stayed but a few minutes, and as soon as he was gone, Mr. Wal- 
cott turned to mother with an eager 'What did he say.?' " 

Mrs. Chace's choice between the leadership of Mr. Phillips 
and Mr. Garrison was a remarkable character phenomenon, 
because her regard for both men was so strong ; nevertheless 
it was a choice in accord with her whole anti-slavery method. 
She had always thought it a duty to work incessantly and to 
demand immediate action ; and she had always esteemed the 
negro's social and political rights as well as his personal 
liberty a part of the main object for the attainment of which 
the Anti-Slavery effort had been organized. When the Re- 
construction Period came, she saw Mr. Phillips' course as 
inspired by a continued sense of responsibility. Correctly 
or incorrectly, she considered the Abolitionist group to be a 
body of moral experts, whose absolute duty it was to work 
through that Reconstruction era in direct, frequent and 
special conference with each other. 

Report prevailed at the time, among the Abolitionists, that 
Mr. Garrison had said, privately, that he should not object 
to the readmission of Louisiana to the Union with the word 
"white" in its State Constitution. It cannot be doubted that 
there was much private discussion, much understanding as 
well as some misunderstanding of mutual attitude and trend 
of opinion, concerning which the published and public utter- 
ances of the period give only slight suggestion, and all of 
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which made the two opposing leaders and their respective 
followers realize that they were working, not merely accord- 
ing to different methods, but towards different ends. It 
seems to me, that in it all, the leaven of non-resistance and of 
his old faith in the no-government Perfectionism was still 
leavening the whole yeast of ]Mr. Garrison's opinion. Bat 
Mrs. Chace, although a peace woman from this time onward, 
and for various purposes, more and more steadily and intelli- 
gently directed the energy of her life into governmental 
channels of effort. 

On pages 153 and 154! of Vol. IV of the Life of Garrison 
occur these passages, of which we give a condensed extract: 

"The debates at the January meetings of the Massachu- 
setts Society in Boston had turned almost wholly upon the 
question of reconstruction and negro suffrage ; Mr. Phillips 
vigorously opposing the readmission of any of the seceded 
States with the word white in their constitutions, and declar- 
ing that 'no emancipation can be effectual unless the negro 
has the ballot and the States are prohibited from enacting 
laws making any distinction among their citizens on account 
of race or color.' Mr. Garrison urged that those Northern 
States, which denied suffrage to the blacks within their own 
borders, could not, with any consistency, make a similar denial 
on the part of the Southern States a sufficient reason for 
refusing them readmission to the Union, and he therefore 
proposed the following resolutions as supplementary to the 
series introduced by Mr. Phillips : 

" 'Resolved, that if, as reconstructed, Louisiana ought not 
to be admitted to the Union because she excludes her colored 
population from the polls, then Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and all the W^estern States ought not to be in 
the Union for the same reason; and while they are guilty 
of this proscription, it is not for them to demand of Louisiana 
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a broader scope of republican liberality than they are will- 
ing to take in their own case. 

" 'Whereas, ever since the organization of the National 
Government till now, every State in the Union has claimed 
and exercised the right to determine on what conditions any 
of its inhabitants shall wield the ballot — the General Govern- 
ment taking no cognizance of the special inclusion or exclu- 
sion pertaining to its electoral law ; and whereas, it is not to 
be presumed that any State will consent to have this estab- 
lished prerogative wrested from it, and a wholly different rule 
forcibly prescribed, either on the plea of military occupancy 
or by act of Congress, without an amendment of the National 
Constitution ; and whereas, by the conflicting laws or consti- 
tutions of the several States in the matter of voting, colored 
citizens who are electors in one State are disfranchised in 
anotlier, and thus this usage is attended with invidious and 
oppressive features, and ought not longer to prevail among a 
people claiming to be one in nationality of spirit, purpose, 
and destiny; and whereas, with a wise regard to the future 
peace and welfare of the republic, and especially the allegiance 
of the Southern section of it, no one class should be left 
to ostracize another, under the plea of State sovereignty; 
therefore, 

" 'Resolved, That Congress should lose no time in submit- 
ting to the people an amendment of the Constitution, making 
the electoral laws uniform to all the States, without regard 
to complexional distinctions.' 

"Both of these resolutions, with a third providing for the 
dissolution of the Societj' on the final adoption and ratifica- 
tion of the Thirteenth Amendment, were laid on the table at 
the final session, while those proposed by Mr. Phillips (which 
also suggested a Constitutional amendment forbidding all 
discriminations against color) were adopted." 
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There was a very great difference between a Resolution 
which called for the immediate granting of Negro Suffrage 
in the lately rebellious States, and one which even implied 
that a loyal Northern State, which had never allowed uni- 
versal suffrage, must permit it, before Congressional com- 
mands could be issued to conquered secessionists. 

The legal question was whether the conquered Southern 
populations were still organized States, or were masses of 
persons, who, having by rebellion destroyed their State entity, 
had become practically aliens residing on land within Federal 
jurisdiction, but not yet placed firmly imder even Territorial 
government. These peoples were beginning to ask admission 
as States to the Union. Mr. Garrison's Resolutions imply 
that he considered their claim to be admitted on their own 
terms as valid as the claim, in previous years, of already 
sovereign States, or of peoples who had regularly passed 
through the Territorial initiation, and had never rebelled. 
Legally, his theory was not wholly unlike that promulgated 
by Henry A. Wise as soon as he sheathed his rebellious sword. 

Congress had always been the judge of the fitness of a 
population group to become a Federal State, but it had never 
made universal loyal suffrage a condition. Mr. Garrison 
seemed to consider precedent, in this respect, as final. 
Mr. Phillips did not so consider it. Neither did Mr. Sumner. 
The latter went so far in opposition to Mr. Garrison's theory, 
that he even opposed the admission of " new States which had 
not taken part in the rebellion" and yet made "discrimina- 
tion on account of race or color." There can be no doubt 
that Sumner and Phillips, in these years, were working in full 
knowledge of each other's opinions. 

Edward L. Pierce says of Lincoln's Reconstruction 
purposes, in Vol. IV of his Memoir of Sumner, page 227 : 

"If the President's plan had prevailed for Louisiana and 
the other rebel States, it would have resulted in the permanent 
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exclusion of the colored people from the suffrage in all the 
old slave States. It was clear to Sumner then that equal 
suffrage, without distinction of color or race, was to be estab- 
lished with reconstruction or not at all; and subsequent 
events — the stern contest with Johnson and all that has fol- 
lowed — have demonstrated his foresight." 

Sumner agreed with Mr. Phillips that the Anti-Slavery 
Societies ought not to dissolve in 1865. 

On page 116 of Vol. IV of his Memoir of Sumner, Pierce 
says, "Congress had little heart in the President's favorite 
idea of compensating slave owners," and adds in a note, 
"Mr. Lincoln adhered to the last to his plan of compensated 
emancipation, and revived it at a Cabinet meeting, Feb. 5, 
1865, in which it found no favorable response. (Nicolay and 
Hay, Vol. X, pages 133-137.)" 

Dr. Dig Lewis to Mrs. Chace 

"April £3rd, 1865. I have been hoping to hear that your 
temperance efforts on the new plan were successful. I think 
the fresh moral courage which the consciousness of a triumph 
in the death struggle with slavery on this continent has given, 
will greatly enhance the effectiveness of our conflicts with 
other forms of evil. 

"If Mr. Chace's firm lost a thousand dollars a day before, 
what must it have been since, and while I regret that a friend 
should meet so large a loss, I must, of course, in the spirit of a 
patriot, rejoice that the country is returning to its original 
conditions. 

"Overwhelmed I have no doubt you were with the news of 
that horrible murder, but, so far as slavery is concerned, we 
anti-slavery people can stand the assassination if the people 
of the South can. We have far less occasion to mourn than 
they. Major George L. Stearns told me yesterday that, in 
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his opinion, after having been intimately associated with 
Andrew Johnson for many months in daily and hourly inter- 
course, President Johnson is the greatest man on this conti- 
nent ; that he knows the rebellion and the rebels like a book, 
and has will enough to deal with them. If this should all prove 
true then the infamous murder will prove a national blessing 
in disguise." 

The events in the spring of 1865 aroused both hopes and 
fears, neither of which were realized. For a few weeks. Wade, 
Sumner, Phillips, and many others believed that Johnson had 
pledged himself to act with the Radicals, and that he would 
fulfill his pledge. 

These passages occur in the Life of Garrison, Vol. IV, 
pages 157-58-59, and on page 161 : 

"The question whether the American Anti-Slavery Society 
should dissolve or continue its operations caused an unusually 
large attendance at the annual meeting in May, in New York, 
not only of the old and long tried members, but of others, 
hitherto seldom seen at these meetings, whose attitude towards 
the Society had suddenly changed from indifference or hos- 
tility to a professed conviction that its dissolution would now 
be an alarming peril to the freedom and enfranchisement of 
the blacks." 

Mr. Garrison at once introduced the subject in resolutions 
congratulating the society on the completion of its work and 
proposing its immediate dissolution. When the final vote on 
the question was taken, ]\Ir. Garrison's resolutions were re- 
jected by a vote of 118 to 48, and the continuance of the 
society was assured. As Mr. Garrison then refused a renom- 
ination to the presidency of the organization, Mr. Phillips 
was elected in his place. 
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Mrs. Chace was present at these New York meetings, but 
I have been unable to find much reference to them among her 
papers. 

In May, 1865, the Constitutional Amendment prohibiting 
slavery everywhere in the United States had not passed 
through all the necessary processes, and had not become a 
positive law. There was some question still unsettled as to 
the number of States whose ratification was needed to make 
it law, and slavery as an actual system still prevailed in 
various portions of the South, and was not forbidden 
in Delaware. 

So far as has been discovered, Mrs. Chace had up to this 
time held no prominent office in the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, but at this May meeting of 1865 she was made Vice- 
President for Rhode Island and held that office continuously 
until the dissolution of the society in the spring of 1870. 
She was Vice-President of the New England Anti-Slavery 
Society in 1867. She was one of the managers of the Thirty- 
Second National Anti-Slavery Subscription Anniversary, and 
she continued to act in that capacity throughout the recon- 
struction years up to 1870. 
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SAMUEL MAY 



CHAPTER THIRTEENTH 

Family Correspondence ; Interest in Freedmbn ; Con- 
tinued Labor with American Anti-Slavery Society ; 
Letter from Samuel May, Jr. ; Local Work ; Letters 
from Lucy Stone ; Illness and Death of Samuel 
Oliver Chace ; Letters from George Thompson, 
Wendell Phillips and Others 

MRS. CHACE'S sons Sam and Arnold went in the 
summer of 1865 on a sailing vessel to Labrador, in 
company with William Bradford, the Quaker painter of 
Arctic scenery. 

Mrs. Chace to Arnold B. Chace 

"I hope you will both improve the first opportunity to 
send letters to the Press; or why would it not be well for 
Sammie to write for the Fall River News? Be sure and write 
carefully." 

Mrs. Chace to Samuel Oliver Chace 

" Valley Falls, 9th mo., 1st, 1865. Oh ! yes, thee did write, 
and it's too bad I blamed thee for not writing. We are so 
happy to have got the letters. To be sure we have to think 
they were written six weeks ago ; but then before we got them 
we almost came to think there were no such boys as you, and 
now these letters' seem to bring you to life again. How glad 
and happy we are ! and when you come safe home won't we be 
happy! arid won't you love your home better than ever! I 
guess we'll invite in the neighbors and have a general rej oicing. 

"Mary and I went to Worcester a few days ago and spent. 
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a night at Stephen Foster's. The friends of the American 
Anti-Slaverj'^ Society are going to try to hold a meeting in 
Boston before the opening of Congress to express to the 
Nation a strong word in behalf of negro suffrage. This is 
the great question now. And President Johnson goes against 
it. A large meeting of Boston merchants has been held at 
Faneuil Hall and has issued a very able address to the Presi- 
dent in behalf of negro suffrage as a wise measure and as the 
only safe course." 

Mrs. Chace to Arnold B. Chace 

"9th mo., 1st, 1865. Your going was so noticed in the 
papers in consequence of your going with Mr. Bradford that 
it invests you with a notoriety and responsibility which of 
yourselves you would not have had. So you must do some- 
thing for the public in compensation. 

"Oh! Arnold do come home to do all in thy power to save 
people from drunkenness." 

Joshua B. Smith, a colored man of Boston, a close friend 
of Charles Sumner, was undoubtedly the "J. B. Smith" of 
the correspondence given below. 

Albert K. Smiley to J. B. Smith 

"Providence, R. I., 9th mo., 5th, 1865. As there has been 
no instance of colored persons attending the School, before 
answering thy letter, I consulted the committee in charge of 
the Institution and found their opinion to be that the time 
had not yet come when it would be best to take such a step. 
So far as the officers of the School are concerned they, without 
exception, would personally be in favor of such a course. We 
all entertain the kindest feelings toward the colored race, and 
the opinion that all distinction founded on differences of color 
will soon be removed." 
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Mr. Smith sent Mr. Smiley's letter to Mrs. Chace, and 
also informed her that he had made a similar application to 
Dr. Dio Lewis for the admission of his daughter to the latter's 
school in Lexington, Massachusetts, which her own daughters 
then attended. 

]\Irs. Chace to Du. Samuei, Tobey 

"9th mo., 15th, 1865, My very heart aches that the 
Friends wiH persist in being so nearly the last in every step 
towards doing justice to the race whom we have so deeply 
injured. 

"Here was an opportunity offered to the School Commit- 
tee, through one of the most intelligent of that long suffering 
yet noble race, to do justice to the colored man. They put 
away from them the opportunity which they should have 
hailed with joy, because, forsooth, 'the time has not yet 
come to take such a step.' As though the time hasn't always 
come to do right. 

"I love Quakerism. It has been to me and is now the true 
religion. But I find it only where, minding the light within, 
people are led to deal equal justice to all men whether the 
world is ready or unready. 

"And so between those who have refused to these repre- 
sentatives of a deeply injured class, the instruction it was in 
their power to bestow and my friend Dr. Lewis who, at what- 
ever cost, so nobly extends to them the helping hand, I must 
decide that Dr. Lewis is the true Quaker. 

"Hoping that no word of thine was left unsaid, to induce 
a different course to be taken by that Committee, I am as ever 
truly thy friend." 

Mrs. Chace sent to Dr. Tobey copies of the letters she had 
received on the subject. He bestirred himself in the matter, 
as witness the following letters, written on the same day. 
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Dr. Samuel Tobey to Mrs. Chace 

"Providence, 9 mo., 18th, 1865. Thy favor of the 15th 
is at hand. I am glad to perceive by A. K. Smiley's letter 
that there is no objection on the part of the officers at the 
School to the admission of colored children. I suppose Albert 
consulted some individual member of the School Committee, 
who thought — as I confess I did not long since — that the 
time had not fully come for the admission of this class into 
the Boarding School. The Committee have nSt yet been 
together. Their regular meeting is on Third-day next week, 
the 26th inst., when this subject will be considered, and I 
shall be very much disappointed if colored children are not 
placed on the same ground as others who are not members 
of our Society. 

"P.S. This is the first application, as far ^ I know, for 
the admission of colored children into our School and I hope 
we shall be favored to decide it right. From what Albert 
knew of the views of the Committee as they had been expressed 
to him, I think he was justified in writing as he did." 

Albert K. Smiley to J. B. Smith 

"Providence, R. I., 9th mo., 18th, 1865. Some remarks 
that I have heard lead me to think, that a portion of the 
Committee in charge of this School do not approve of the 
course recommended by the other portion, which recom- 
mendation I followed in writing to thee. If thou still wishes 
to send thy children here, and will renew thy application, I 
will present the subject to the General Committee at their 
meeting on the 26th inst." 

Samuel May, Jr., to Mrs. Chace 

"Leicester, Sat., Sept. Wth, 1865. Your note of Sept. 1st 
is just at hand. Nothing could be more pleasant to me at any 
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time than a note from yourself, whose long devotion and 
efficient service to the Anti-Slavery cause, and to all other 
works of mercy and humanity, I cannot allow myself to under- 
value. Even should you write to reprove me for duty neg- 
lected or forgotten, I could but welcome it, for I should feel 
sure that no narrow spirit or partial judgment prompted you. 
But I do not understand that you write in any reproving 
spirit. The impression your letter makes on me is, that you 
do me an honor, and bear in my behalf a testimony, far above 
my desert. If I could speak of compliment in so serious a 
matter as your note presents, I should say that I feel myself 
highly complimented. I do not know in whose behalf you 
write ; but you speak of having been 'in conference with some 
of the Executive Committee of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society.' With some of the members of that Committee, I can 
probably never work again in the Anti-Slavery Cause. So 
unjust have they been to the National Administration for 
two years past, so ready to put distrust and difficulty in the 
way of those on whose shoulders the most terrible responsi- 
bility was rolled, and so determined to allow no value to the 
Anti-Slavery services rendered by them, so deficient have thej" 
been in their judgment of that which would help and that 
which would hinder the Anti-Slavery cause, so fanatical have 
they been in their opposition to Mr. Garrison, to the 'Liber- 
ator,^ to the 'Standard' as it was and so cruelly slanderous 
their charges upon Mr. Garrison and the 'Liberator,' that my 
sense of duty to the enslaved and my judgment of my own 
responsibilities unite in forbidding me to identify myself in 
any way with their present attitude and course. My confi- 
dence in their judgment, and in the value of their Anti-Slavery 
Services, is pretty much gone. With others of the Commit- 
tee (nearly strangers to me and I am sure strangers to many 
who voted at New York to put them on that Committee,) I 
feel no special call or desire to cooperate. I see them zealously 
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working, and have no disposition to put a straw in their way ; 
but with much that they undertake I feel no sympathy. Yet 
with others of the Committee I could work as readily as ever. 

"Had j'ou asked my cooperation with yourself, and others 
known to be of like purpose, in any particular measure for 
the advancement of Anti-Slavery principles and ends, I should 
have been wholly disposed to agree to anything you might 
propose. But as I do not know who they are, for whom you 
especially speak, and as I do know that with some of that 
Committee I could not usefully or satisfactorily cooperate in 
Anti-Slavery labors, the way for an affirmative answer to your 
kind, earnest appeal seems to me entirely barred. Men who 
say that 'the Administration of Abraham Lincoln was the 
most infamous our country ever had,' that 'we could hire 
any Irishman for two dollars a day to do for the country all 
that Abraham Lincoln ever did for it,' that they 'do not care 
a straw for the Anti-Slavery Amendment of the Constitution,' 
men who, opposed to political action all their lives, go into 
the Cleveland Convention, and, with such associates as would 
have disgusted them once, try to make and unmake Presidents, 
and who accept from their candidate a shamefully compro- 
mising letter because it was 'well calculated to get Democratic 
votes,' and who avowed their design to unite with the Chicago 
Convention, if they could, to overthrow Mr. Lincoln's Admin- 
istration, — however sincere they may be, are not men whom 
I can respect and act with. 

"Therefore, with regard to holding an Anti-Slavery Sub- 
scription Anniversary, I should have to ask, 'Is it to aid the 
Anti-Slavery Society, and the Standard, as now conducted.^' 
If it be for them, I could take no part in it. I cannot forget 
last winter's Subscription Anniversary. I know who worked 
for that Anniversary, and I know what objects were designed 
to be promoted by the funds then raised. I know that 
W. Phillips, and G. L. Stearns, and R. P. Hallowell, and the 
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Fosters, and P. Pillsbury, etc., men who now represent the 
American Anti-Slaverj"^ Society, would not work for it, gave 
not a dollar to it ; and yet, in the May following being placed 
on the Executive Committee (in considerable part by persons 
who had never been, and were not in any proper sense, mem- 
bers of the Society), these very individuals took possession 
of Two Thousand dollars of the money which others had 
raised, and have been using it, contrary to the purpose for 
which it was contributed, to charge President Johnson with 
'Tylering up,' to propose that he shall be 'impeached,' to 
denounce and obstruct the Bureau of Freedmen and Gen- 
eral Howard its chief, and, in general, to fill the minds of 
Abolitionists with gloom, doubt and discouragement. I shall 
not, I think, engage in raising more money to put in their 
hands. I feel that money going now in that direction is quite 
as likely to do harm to the Anti-Slavery cause as good. And 
as many ways open before me, for benefiting the emancipated, 
for rescuing those still in slavery, and for securing them all 
their rights, — ways and channels wherein I am confident of 
accomplishing more good than I could by identifying myself 
with a course which my judgment disapproves, — I feel that 
I ought not to hesitate as to the answer I should give you, 
and I do not. I am convinced that the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, as now constituted, will not do, and cannot do, much 
to aid that work [the work for the negro which Mr. May 
thought it was still necessary to do] . Could its old members 
have remained together, with single eye working for the one 
grand moral aim which had so long been before them, I believe 
they would have still been a power in the land. That was my 
own view of duty. I counseled and worked to that end. I 
could not blame Mr. Garrison for withdrawing himself from 
those whose views and actions were so at variance with his 
own, and especially from those who seemed bent on assault- 
ing and disparaging his motives and his labors. Disappointed 
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in my hopes and wishes, seeing the Society and its organ fall- 
ing into hands which had been, some enemies others strangers, 
to it heretofore, I declined the request that I would allow 
my own name to be reported as one of its Executive Com- 
mittee for the current year, and have never regretted my 
decision. 

"I wish, dear Mrs. Chace, now as for nearly thirty years 
past, to help the good old Anti-Slaverj' Cause. I make no 
professions about it; but I should have to be changed into 
a different being, to lose my predominating regard for it. 'It 
has my past — if not my better years,' — and I am glad of it. 
They could not have been so worthily given to any other end 
I know of. My belief is that what remains of my life, so far 
as needed and wherever likely to be useful, will be given to the 
same object. It is no flattery or idle compliment which leads 
me to add, that I shall feel myself happy and honored, now 
or hereafter, to work with you and with the great body of 
those with whom I have in past years worked, in aiding and 
furthering the cause in any and all ways which my conscience 
and judgment approve. 

"Do you see The Nation? I hope so. If not, let me beg 
that you will get hold of its numbers, select from its great 
variety those [articles] which bear upon Slavery, the true 
policy towards the South, the freed people and their rights, 
reconstruction, and the like, and judge for yourself. It is 
attacked and disparaged both by some old and some new 
Anti-Slavery people. And indeed I cannot say that every line 
and word of it has been faultless. But it is an admirable 
paper, an honor to our Country and the cause of Truth." 

The Executive Committee of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society of the preceding year (1864) was thus composed: 

"William Lloyd Garrison, Edmund Quincy, Wendell Phil- 
lips, Anne Warren Weston, Sydney Howard Gay, Samuel 
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May, Jr., William I. Bowditch, Charles K. Whipple, Henry C. 
Wright, Edmund Jackson, John T. SargenJ;." 

The members of the Executive Committee referred to in 
Mr. May's letter, as copied from the Liberator, June 2d, 
1865, were: 

"Wendell Phillips, Bourne Spooner, John T. Sargent, 
Richard P. Hallowell, Sarah J. Nowell, Caroline R. Putnam, 
George L. Stearns, Abby K. Foster, E. D. Hudson, Edward 
M. Davis, Robert Purvis, C. L. Reasom ( .?)." 

I do not know how Mrs. Chace felt when she read Mr. May's 
letter, but I do know that she continued her active membership 
in the American Anti-Slavery Society, that she helped to 
support its organ, the Standard, and never subscribed for 
the New York Nation, a paper which the Radicals of the time 
deemed untrue to the best interests of the negro and to the 
highest national purposes. 

Mrs. Chace to Mauy Chace 
" Vallet/ Falls, 10th mo., "2nd, 1865. Father and I bought 
table, chairs and lamps for the Reading room. Our commit- 
tee of women are going to meet here tonight, and then pro- 
ceed to the Reading room, and open it at seven o'clock." 

In this same general period, Mrs. Chace began to work 
with other Valley Falls residents to provide evening schools 
for persons, especially mill workers, who could not attend the 
public day schools. The towns furnished no provision then 
for such instruction, but the use of the schoolrooms was 
obtained, the teachers being volunteers. After a while funds 
were privately raised and a teacher was hired. This phase of 
effort continued for several years and then lapsed. 

Mrs. Chace, meanwhile, gave the use of the Homestead 
sewing room for a weekly sewing class of girls, made up mostly 
of young operatives. It was taught by a volunteer teacher 
who also furnished a small library for these girls, and the 
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class numbered from ten to twenty pupils. Intimate acquaint- 
ance with their family conditions was obtained through this 
sewing school, which had an intermittent existence for nearly 
a dozen years. 

The reading room referred to in the letter to Mary Chace 
failed to attract the working people, probably because 
Mrs. Chace insisted on providing periodicals of a character 
that was too intellectual. A similar, and later, effort of hers 
failed also, because it did not offer sufficient entertainment 
of a popular kind. 

Samuel Longfellow described to her the Amusement Room 
for Boys, which had then recently been opened in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. She took eagerly to the idea, and at once 
began to utilize the Public Hall, which she now controlled, 
for such purpose. She enlisted volunteer helpers, and for a 
while went herself, to the Hall, on Saturday evenings, to 
entertain the boys who came. This effort was successful, and 
was continued for several seasons. Mrs. Chace led in the 
necessary giving of funds. 

Fanny Garrison was preparing for her marriage to 
Henry Villard, and Lillie wrote to Mrs. Chace that she was 
planning to go from Lexington, where she was at school, to 
Roxbury to stay over a Saturday night with Fanny, and then, 
on Sunday, to attend church in Milton, and she added that 
the Rev. Mr. Mumford had invited her to come to his house 
to dine after church. The whole arrangement seemed to the 
girl very like one that would enable her to pass twenty-four 
hours in Paradise and learn some lessons in Beatitude. 

Mrs. Chace to L. B. C. 

"Valley Falls, 10, 17, '65. About thy going to Roxbury 
and Milton. Thee says thee thinks of spending next Sunday 
at Roxbury; then thee speaks of thy letter from Mr. Mum-" 
ford, and says thee thinks thee shall accept his invitation 
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which is for the same day. It makes me very uneasy. I can- 
not have thee going from one town to another alone, with 
nobody to know whether thee gets there or not and back 
again. So let me say if thee wants to go to Roxbury next 
Seventh-day, either go with Mr. Weld, and be left by day- 
light near Mr. Garrison's ; or else go to Boston with Eddie 
and let him put thee, in the daytime, on the cars which will 
take thee to Roxbury, and then stay there till thee comes back 
[to Lexington], or else if thee goes to Milton get Fanny or 
somebody to go with thee or take Eddie with thee." 

The fond yet inconsiderate pressure produced its usual 
result of irritation in the daughter, who retorted. 

L. B. C. TO Mrs. Chace 

"I am not going to Roxbury tomorrow. Should never 
think of taking Ned there with me, certainly would not take 
Fanny to Mr. Mumford's, when I have never been there my- 
self. If I were a child, or if I had never been to Milton, it 
might be reasonable for thee to be uneasy. But when it is all 
so familiar, it is unreasonable." 

Josephine Gbiffing to Mrs. Chace 

" Washington, Dec. ^6th, 1865. You will see how our 
cause has been made to suffer from the Pro-Slavery spirit, 
which has power in the Freedmen's Bureau, and this is not 
strange when we see that the men who fill too many of these 
offices were six years ago wedded to the Institution of 
Slavery and their hearts are full of bitter recollections 
of Abolitionists. 

"I have been relieved from duty for too much interest in 
the Freed-people. The action of the Bureau is [meant], 
first, to establish a policy of repudiation of the right to life 
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or their bread, during the transition state, — of the infirm, 
old and most destitute; a policy which I learn from good 
authority is being carried out throughout the Freedmen's 
territory to greater or less extent. 

"I do not mean to say there is a direct conspiracy and 
intent to kill off these Blacks, but I do assert that in this city 
thousands have died who only needed the aid that could have 
been secured if the President and the Freedmen's Bureau had 
been disposed to acknowledge the just claims of these eman^ 
cipated people. 

"One of the first things General Howard said in assigning 
duties was, 'I don't want any sympathies excited' though 
'I don't want any suffering overlooked here.' 

"Yesterday Mr. Torrey, a humane man, was discharged, 
and a woman with a heart of stone put in his place. Her first 
work was to cut off twenty- four families from their 'pint of 
soup' and 'Loaf of Bread.' 

"The Bureau with suitable officers and a civil department, 
added to the Military, that should give an ear to the just 
claims of a million illegitimate wives and two million of chil- 
dren with neither Fathers or Mothers is needed. This is what 
I am laboring for in Congress. It is absurd to look for any 
effectual remedy from our Legislators, with the exception of 
our radical men, and the only hope for us and them [the 
negro womenj is in the vote and moral sense of woman 
herself." 

Parkek Pillsbury to Mrs. Chace 

"The National Anti-Slavery Standard Office, New York, 
21st Jan., 1866. I write to ask your cooperation in the dis- 
tribution of some circulars in behalf of the Standard. If you 
will take fifty or more and send them into your state and 
circle of acquaintance, it will, I think, be a good deed like 
very many others you have done."' 
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Parker Pillsbury to Mrs. Chace 

"New York, Jan. 27, 1866. I have lived in very small 
towns before, but never in one so small as New York. 

"The comments on Mrs. Stanton's letter in the Standard 
were not mine. I had resigned my editorial post, and was in 
New Hampshire, where I fear it was my duty to remain. But 
they said the Standard must fail if I left it ; and that would 
be a slaughter the blood of which I did not wish to be stained 
with, and so I came back, 'for better, for worse.' " 

Daniel Breed to Mrs. Chace 

" Washington, D. C, 3rd mo., 8, 1866. Thy favor is at 
hand with $10.00 from little Mary for the freedmen's evening 
schools. The owner of the brickyard — no Abolitionist — 
says, 'the difference between the colored and the white refu- 
gees from Virginia is — the colored build their own houses, 
and I have to build houses for the whites.' 

"The President's best friends here say he is sober. The 
true explanation is, he is pro-slavery, and like all of the race 
a tyrant at heart." 

Mrs. Chace to Mrs. Savin 

"Tell Oliver Johnson I am glad the American A[nti] 
S[lavery] Society is not dissolved. Now the President is the 
foe of the negro and denounces his friends, and now that no 
hall can be obtained for Garrison to speak in, in Washing- 
ton, I think we shall need to hold at least one more meeting, 
and I hope the old friends will all be there. Slavery is hard 
to kill." 

The Civil War had hardly ended when Mrs. Chace began 
to work in connection with the "Rhode Island Radical Peace 
Society." She got up little Peace meetings in Valley Falls, 
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niid iiilcrcsli'd herself in I'rovideiu-o nsseinhlit's culled i(ii>'ellier 
to prolesi ai;'ainsl wiir. Sliewrole lo Siumiel Ausliii in April, 
18(i(), (isUiiii;- lllal tlic use of the "Friends" MeeliiiH' House in 
I'rovidenee" slnndd he f^runted to the I'eiiee Soi'lel.V. lit' 
replied sdvinf;- that "l'"i'iends eheei'i'idlv " iieceded to Iht 
re(|uesl . 

She nii't. occiisioniillv and also I'orrespondod with Alfred II. 
l,o\'e, cooperalinfj wilh and slinudating Ills eli'orls lo ciury 
on a iialional Teaee niov(>nienl. 

The subjoined Ictlei- was wrllten in IHtiC). when the writer 
WHS slaying' at the Homestead and Mr. and Mrs. Chace were 
nt the seashore, in New Hampshire. 

Sam, II'', Hoi.i.MV to Mhs. Cilvci'; 

"l.illie and Sainiiiy expert lo start on l''ri(liiy morning. 
Lillic laughed at your particvdar direelions to her about find- 
ing her wjiy ill llosloii, defhiring she is 'Iweiily times as 
familiar with Hosloii as Mother is.' Mr. Arnold has secured 
the Methodist meeting' house in I 'aw tucket for my lecture. 
Your dear molher looks bright and inleresled, spicially 
in(]uii'ed of me how (he silver was cared for, and was coiili'iil 
when I said 'Mrs. ('liace locked it up in the china close!, and 
gave me the key.' \ iolel has had a letler from her brother 
in New Orleans, who advises her 'to stay uf) North; it's the 
best plaice for you.' 

"Don't fail of having Mr. ('Iiace improve every o|)por 
tunity of resting, riding and sea bathing. I want him to 
return home a well man. Lillie had an interest iiig letler today 
froiri her uncle in (ierinany. Agreeable to directions I kee|) 
the front (loor locked all the lime." 



In November, prob/dily, of IHdCi, l/ucy Stone wrote to 
Mrs. (!|ia,ce detailing a plan to start a VVoinan's UightN 
• loiirnal, and asking her friend's aid. She concludes; 
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"What can you do? Think about it and let us know. 
Won't ^larcus Spring and Thomas Davis be influenced by 
you to this work?" 

]\Ius. Chace to ]Mahy Chace 

" 12ih mo., 4th, 1S66. Sammie is invited to deUver another 
Temperance lecture. Arnold is engaged to deliver his in 
Pawtucket." 

Mrs. Chace to Maky Chace 

" Sammie, Eddie and I went to hear Ristori in ^lary Stuart. 
Isn't it grand? Last night we had a beautiful lecture here, 
one of the Baptist course, from a clergyman on Woman and 
her Work. He omitted to mention her as a public speaker. 
So, afterwards, I told him I had enjoyed his lecture very 
much and asked him "Why did you not mention Anna Dickin- 
son, and speak of woman as a public speaker?' 'Well,' he 
said coloring, 'I did not happen to hit on that strain.' I said, 
'Do put it in next time,' and left him. 

"Our evening school is very flourishing. I am trying to 
get one started at Albion." 

]Mrs. Chace's letters to her daughters, while they were 
schoolgirls, are full of suggestions as to their enjoyment. 
Sentences in relation to visits and visitors constantly occur; 
such as : 

"Will Clara Holmes come that day?" "I am glad thee 
asked Mr. Champney to stay over night. I meant to." 
"Edward and Jeanie Spring expect to come." 

"If any of your friends cannot come by the two o'clock 
train, tell them to come later. We shall not have supper till 
half past seven. Frank Garrison will come, and ^Ir. Cheney." 

"If you go to the MagiUs in Jamaica Plain, I hope you 
will go to see the Garrisons. It is only a mile distant." 

"It will be nice for you to go to see the Welds." 
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Before the Christmas vacation of 1866. 

Mes. Chace to Mary Chace 

"I hope they [the teachers of the Lexington School] will 
let a couple of the girls come with you. Tell Lillie, the ones 
I should like best are C. Holmes and Emma Wooster. If they 
cannot stay the week, invite them to spend Christmas, and 
two others for New Years." 

Mrs. Chace to L. B. C. 

"1st mo., Jt-th (1867). I send the invitations for Emma 
Wood's party. Now, Lillie, thee may come home with Arnold 
and go to it. I suppose thee can do as thee likes about dress- 
ing. If thee masks what will thee wear.? Thee could have thy 
spring gymnastic dress made and then be an Indian girl or a 
gypsy girl. It would be less exciting to just wear thy silk 
dress and go as simple Lillie Chace. Father and I are in- 
vited, and I suppose I shall go. We miss you dreadfully. I 
rather think, if thee comes to the party, it will be best not 
to take any trouble about a fancy dress, it would tire thee so. 
But if thee wants to, I will do anything about it I can. Thee 
might wear thy white dress and be a flower girl. Mary will 
not come, of course, being a little girl." 

Mrs. Lucy Stone to !Mes. Chace 

"Jan. 10th, 1867. I thank you very much both for what 
your letter promises and for the sympathy you express in 
the object. 

"I hope you will start a petition. Just sign it yourself. 
It will excite as much public interest as though signed by 
more. Antoinette and I alone send a petition in this state. 
Charles Sumner must not have a chance to say again that we 
have not asked for it [the ballot]." 
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A letter a few days later gives, evidently in answer to re- 
quest from Mrs. Chace, a form for a petition to any state 
legislature to amend the state constitution so as to give 
women the elective franchise. ' 

Mrs. Chace to Mauy Chace 

"1st mo., 11th, 1867. Eddie went to Albion today and 
worked all day in the machine shop. He is tired tonight and 
thinks he shall advocate the eight hour system." 

Sallie Holley to Mrs. Chace 

"Jan. 12, 1867. I design to go On to Boston early Thurs- 
day. Please go with me. Now, that blessed Francis Jackson 
has gone, and the Garrisons [are] not interested in the Anti- 
Slavery Society, I must stop at some hotel during the Festival 
and Meeting time, and if you will bear me company I shall 
not mind it so much. But to stop alone at a great hotel is not 
agreeable." 

This letter is very indicative of the diffidence felt by the 
very women who had been public speakers in the last twenty- 
five years. They felt shy about making journeys or going 
to hotels without a companion. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone to Mrs. Chace 

"New York City, Mar. 20, 1867. In case I am not able 
to raise funds enough to start a paper, are you willing to 
give your $50 for the general purpose of Woman Suffrage.'' 

"The immediate reason of my asking is that we have just 
received a most urgent appeal from Kartsas, to conie out there 
and help them. You know the words 'white' and 'male' have 
been submitted to the people, in that State, and they will 
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vote on them in the fall. They say that both words can be 
banished if they can have help from the East. There is only 
a little left of the Jackson fund, which we will cheerfully 
apply, but more than this will be needed." 

Alas for her ! who was destined to see the promised land 
only from afar. 

Mrs. Chace had long been a believer in Total Abstinence, 
as the duty of every person who wished to be a helper in 
progress towards Temperance and Morality of life. She 
began some active effort in Valley Falls, by engaging Dr. Dio 
Lewis in 1865—66 to deliver a Temperance lecture. He gave 
an account of an early effort of the kind which was later 
called The Woman's Crusade, and he impulsively organized 
a Crusade committee that evening. 

Mrs. Chace prepared a report of the work of this commit- 
tee, from which the following passage is quoted : 

"We went forth, eighteen women, walking two and two. 
As we reached the first [rum] shop, we hesitated, and had a 
little discussion as to who should first enter the door, and 
who should read our appeal. When this was settled, we went 
in and, standing around the room, read our paper." 

The paper was an appeal to the venders of intoxicants, and 
it seems to have been written by Mrs. Chace ; who adds in her 
account: 

" The Committee of Women have to say, that, having been 
engaged in the labor for which we were appointed, and having 
found that labor to be no child's play, we wish to submit two 
important facts that our experience has elicited. The first 
is, that in our visits to rumsellers, the claim that their traffic 
is sanctioned by State law, in the form of licenses granted by 
our Town Councils, does, in most cases, nearly paralyze the 
effect of our appeals to their consciences. Our second fact is 
that, on the first day of our labors we ascertained that the 
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majority of the grocers of this village had been led to keep 
cider to sell for domestic purposes ; and that from doing so, 
they had been further induced to sell by the glass for drink. 
When we remonstrated with them, they replied to us, 'We 
never thought of selling cider, until we did it in compliance 
with the demand of almost every one of your own families, 
who want it to put into mince pies.' Then we hung our heads 
in shame, feeling that we had a work to do among ourselves 
before we went out again to rebuke our neighbors." 

The work continued for several weeks, but the eighteen 
women engaged first pledged themselves to use no "intoxicat- 
ing liquors either as a beverage, or, in the preparation of 
food." 

After a time, visits to the rumsellers ceased, but instead 
the women went regularly to the meetings of the Town Coun- 
cils and protested against the granting of licenses in the 
village, and they succeeded in preventing much license of that 
nature. 

For a number of years, also, Mrs. Chace was actively inter- 
ested in maintaining courses of Sunday Temperance meetings. 
In the winter these meetings were held in the Public Hall, and 
on summer afternoons in the hemlock grove on the Southern 
shore of the Blackstone River. 

Mrs. Chace wrote in 1867 an Address from the women of 
Valley Falls to the Mayor and Aldermen of Providence, pro- 
testing against granting licenses for the sale of intoxicating 
liquor in that city. She claimed that their action affected the 
neighboring districts in a manner that made petition and 
address on the subject appropriate from the women in those 
neighboring places. 

She wrote many reports of the Valley Falls Temperance 
meetings which were published in the Providence Press. 

One day Alexander S. Arnold told Mrs. Chace that a 
Division of the Sons of Temperance could be organized in 
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Valley Falls if her son Sam would undertake to do it. She 
repeated Mr. Arnold's remark to the boy, who did undertake 
the work and became presiding officer in the Division. Manj' 
of its first members were untrained, boisterous young fellows ; 
they would sit on the floor when called to the desk to deposit 
ballots. He did not contend with them, but changed the 
method of voting, so as to give them no chance for such antics. 
About the same time he taught a class in the Universalist Sun- 
day School. It was mission work. There was no church of 
that denomination in the village and the Sunday School held its 
sessions, as did the Temperance Division, in the Public Hall. 
Sam had a class of innocently wild little youngsters, each 
about a dozen years old. Miss Mary E. Tillinghast described 
his patient, tactful manner. "He never gave up," she said; 
"when he could not hold their attention or keep them quiet 
one way, he tried another." 

He was far handsomer than is indicated by any of his 
portraits, as his coloring was ideally beautiful, and also the 
expression in his eyes. He did not talk much, he seldom 
showed emotion, yet he seemed like the incarnation of delicate 
feeling. 

He took no high rank in college, and seemed perfectly con- 
tent to hurry home at night, and tell his mother what "a good 
recitation" Arnold had made that day. He was the most 
amiable of all Mrs. Chace's children whom I knew. 

After his graduation, he entered his father's office at 
Albion. Early in 1867, he was exposed to a severe snowstorm. 
He became ill and then for six or seven weeks, day by day, 
hour by hour, he and his mother lived a duet of perfect har- 
mony. He wrote, at this time, the following letter. Almost 
childish as it is, for a man twenty-three years old to write, 
not three weeks before his hand was to lie quiet forever, still 
it has the sweetness of the springtime for which he longed 
and was never to know again on earth. 
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Samuel Oliver Chace to Maey Chace 

"2nd mo., 27th, 1867. How pleasant have been your kind 
words of love and sympathy coming to me in every letter from 
you ! I have meant to answer them all the time but I have 
not written any until within a few days, and even now do not 
like to write long at a time as I am particularly instructed 
to maintain the utmost quiet and to refrain from getting 
tired in any way. I am, I think, getting well now but as I 
have thought so two or three times before and then have been 
taken even sicker than before, I can hardly feel sure although 
the Dr. says he thinks I have begun to get better for good 
now and I am sure I hope so. Only think I have been sick 
more than five weeks. Did you know it is very hard for a 
sick person to write much except about themselves.'' At least 
I find it so. I hear so little and see so little and read almost 
not at all. Indeed the first part of the time I found myself 
getting very restless for the mere want of something to do 
but at last I went to hemming pocket handkerchiefs and 
finished my dozen yesterday, besides this I have also mended 
up all my old truck, gloves, etc. So the time has passed quite 
pleasantly. Lillie has got a side saddle and horse and she 
and Ed ride as much as they can this muddy weather. She is 
going, however, away to stay a week or two. By the time she 
comes home I hope I can ride with her but may not be able 
to so soon. We miss Arnold very much ; at least I do for 
when he was at home I could send by him for anything any- 
where and now as Ed is in College there is no one to go as I 
am a prisoner. 

"It is a splendid day here everything bright and cheerful 
and springlike overhead and underfoot it is at least spring- 
like. How I do long for budding trees, green grass, and sing- 
ing birds, for violets and pretty mosses ; they may come how- 
ever as soon as I am able to go out and truly enj oy them, for 
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the only true place to enjoy nature is out among the works 
of nature in the grand old forest or by the rippling brook 
where everything you look upon but urges you on to a truer 
nobler life. This is the only church I reverence and in it I 
hear the only sermons that trulj' touch the heart. 

"Arnold is out at Somerville, as I suppose you know, and 
before you get this I presume you will have seen him. What 
a good boy that brother of ours is and if he is well I think 
we will be proud of him yet. Since I have been sick I have 
not been able to do much but I guess you would laugh if you 
could but know the amount I have laid out to do as soon as 
I get able. I don't feel sure that people live long enough 
to do so much but then it has helped to pass away the time ; 
to make dull and tedious hours very pleasant for if there is 
pleasure in doing nice things there is also almost as much 
pleasure, if not as much, in planning for them and if some- 
thing should come of some of these plans a double good would 
be accomplished. And this makes me think, we have got a 
pleasant home, very pleasant with every convenience but it 
wants little homelike things done almost everywhere which 
no one but ourselves can do — little things both inside and 
out; little touches on what we have got. With this it would 
be almost perfect. I have been thinking of these things on 
my sick bed and I hope to be able to carry out the idea in 
part at least. Won't you come home next June and help us 
all to make this family the happiest in the land.'' But my 
paper is gone. So with much love I am your affectionate 
brother." 

He grew more ill in March. Friends flocked to assist the 
family. I remember especially how Ben. Bucklin nursed him 
at night, how George L. Clarke and William Francis Chan- 
ning came to help care for and soothe his restlessness in the 
day. He died on March 20th. 
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"I want Mr. Garrison to come," said the mother, and so 
it was that Mr. Garrison came and brought George Thomp- 
son with him, and both spoke at the funeral. 

Edward Gould Chace to C. M. H. 

" Valley Falls, April 2, 1867. You ask if I will take Lillie 
out next summer. I am afraid not. Since dear Sam's death, 
things are so changed; such a terrible blank in the family 
circle ! and I am afraid I cannot leave home but shall have 
to leave college and do my best towards taking Sam's place 
here at home with Father, who is getting very old and broken 
down and needs help very much. I do hate to leave college 
now that I have got so nicely started and am getting really 
interested in studying even French ! I don't want to be a 
blockhead all my life. But then you see — you can't always 
have your own way." 

Sam's death inevitably turned Mrs. Chace's thoughts back 
to Spiritualism, and during a number of weeks that spring 
she sought solace through its channels. This effort brought 
about a closer acquaintance than had formerly existed with 
George Thompson, who was then boarding with Father Tay- 
lor's daughter, Mrs. Brigham, in Roxbury. He came to staj' 
a week at Mrs. Chace's. 

George Thompson to Mrs. Chace 

"Chestnut Lodge, Roxbury, Mass., April 7, 1867. I had 
a sitting with Mrs. Rockwood on Wednesday, when my dear 
son came and spoke to me very beautifully. I long to hear 
if you have heard again from your own dear son, who gave 
you such comforting words when it was my privilege to be 
present." 
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George Thompson to Mrs. Chace 

"April 11. I will not fail to meet you at the Roxbury 
station on Tuesday morning next, and will endeavor to secure 
the company of the medium for the evening. I will also see 
Mrs. Rockwood and arrange for your having a sitting with 
her." 

Mrs. Chace to Mary Chace 

"Home, 4. mo., 18, 1867. We are having the croquet 
ground made. The flower garden is all renovated, the box 
reset and it looks very nice. If dear Sammie had been getting 
well now, how he would have en j oyed it ! And I have no doubt 
he does enjoy it. And then he has better things, and a better 
home and everything just as he needs." 

George Thompson to Mrs. Chace 
"April 23. I have just returned from Boston, bringing the 
answer given to your question, in the words which are on 
the cover under which I placed it. You will see it reads ^ — 
'will come to you at home.' The interpretation which 
Mrs. Brigham and I put upon this response is, that your son 
will tell you all it is needful for you to know on the subject. 
I shall be anxious to hear from you what you may have to 
tell respecting your communion with Samuel since you were 
here." 

Mrs. Chace to Mary Chace 
"5 mo., IJf., 1867. I went up to Albion yesterday, for the 
first time since Sammie left there. I found some papers where 
he began to write his Temperance lecture. It seems as though 
for the last year, he was thinking of something good all the 
time." 

Wendell Phillips to Mrs. Chace 
"June 10, '67. I find that the note I wrote, acknowledging 
your kind letter and inclosure for our May anniversary in 
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N. York, was never mailed in that hurried week. You must 
have thought me very forgetful and heartless. Do forgive 
the mistake. Believe me I did appreciate your kind remem- 
brance of us in the midst of your own great sorrow. I did 
sympathize with you most heartily in your great loss. My 
visits to your house have been so regular that I had long 
looked on it as an Anti-Slavery home, and grew every year 
more and more interested in your children. Others, who 
stayed with you, rendered me often an account of their wel- 
come, as to one specially interested in all that concerned you. 
The sad news of your fine boy confounded me. Old as I am, 
I have never yet learned to remember that the young can die. 
I can feel a sort of comfort, something like submission, when 
the mature, whose work seems done, pass on, but find it hard 
to be reconciled when those just ripe, — the laborer just girt 
for his work vanishes from our side. 

"As I used to ride away from your house I often thought 
of your sons, fancying them coming forward to fill the places 
some of us must soon leave, — and rejoicing in the stalwart 
arms which hard pressed and unpopular truths and causes 
would rest on. But God has other fields, and it is the peculiar 
comfort and joy of an interest in such causes as ours, that 
we continually realize how truly this field and that beyond 
the veil are only parts of one whole ; death itself only a rising 
to another level, no change of occupations or interests. 

"One thing consoles me as I grow old, it is that, year by 
year, the other shore grows more and more attractive to me ; 
as many stand there to welcome me as linger here to regret 
my going ; as many are there whom I long to see, as there are 
here for me to miss. 

"But I know I can say nothing to comfort you under such 
a loss. I can only assure you how deeply and affectionately 
I feel for you. We have had so many joys and sorrows 
together and in common, that now all that touches one must 
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sadden or cheer the other. This great ' cause ' makes the lives 
of all who love it one whole. 

"Give my kindest regards to your husband, — to all your 
house, and try to let the burden and hurry of that busy week 
be some excuse for not mailing what I did not forget to 
write." 

The undated letter given below was written about twenty 
years after the death of Samuel Oliver Chace. 

Erastus Richaedson to Mrs. Chace 

"I am not unconscious of the risk that I run in writing 
to you so often. But something impels me to insert in this 
some words which I erased in my letter to you on your birth- 
day. I erased them first, because I feared that you might not 
understand me, and second, because I did not wish to say 
anything that might bring a cloud over an occasion that 
ought to be so full of joy. 

"All that I shall do in this, is to relate, in as matter of fact 
way as possible, an incident in my life. If you will read 
between the lines, you may see perhaps the reason for my too 
frequent intrusions upon you and yours. 

"On a cold, stormy night, many years ago, I stood alone 
in the Providence railway station. I say that I was alone, — 
it was in that condition of solitude which is of all the saddest. 
I was in a multitude, but there were none who knew or cared 
for me. 

"I was waiting for the departure of the train which was to 
carry me back to that place of horrors known as 'the front.' 
I had started against the importunities of my family, and 
the advice of my physician. But I had outstayed my fur- 
lougli, and of all calamities that might befall me, I feared 
none so much as to be branded as a deserter. 
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"I am not brave. There is nothing in me of the soldier 
element. I did not enlist with the expectation or the desire 
of winning military fame. 'Why then.'" Well, never mind. 

"I had started for the front; — my sadness was inexpress- 
ible. In my selfishness and despondency, I felt myself to be 
an outcast. In short, I was in that peculiarly despicable 
mood, — I was pitying myself ! I beheld with envy the parting 
embraces of friends, the tears and the kisses of lovers. '0,' 
thought I, 'there are no embraces, no tears, no kisses for me.' 

"I stood with my foot upon the car-step. Just then I felt 
a touch upon my shoulder. My hand was grasped. I turned 
and met the gaze of the handsomest boy that I ever knew. 
I don't remember what he said to me. But I beheld his 
glorious smile, and better than all, his moistened eyes. — It 
was Sammy. — I never saw him afterward." 
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CHAPTER FOURTEENTH 

Letters to Samuel B. Chace; The Revival op the 

Woman's Rights Issue after the War ; The 

Radical Club ; General Correspondence 

Mrs. Chace to Mr. Chace 

"J ONGWOOD \_Penn.], 6th mo., 6th, 1867. 
M J My dear good Husband, . . . 

"The meeting-house is close by. It is a large house built 
by the Progressive Friends, twelve years ago, and dedicated 
by a sermon from Theodore Parker. They hold a regular 
meeting in it on First-days, and have a First-day school. 
They have an organ which they use in the school. The meet- 
ing is held after the Quaker fashion. I wish thee was here. 
I know thee would enjoy it exceedingly and it would do thee 
good. I am sorry I did not persuade thee more to come. 

"These people are old Garrisonian Abolitionists, formerly 
Hicksite Friends, but now devoted to making the world 
around them better, having abjured sectarianism. 

"I don't want thee to come unless thee feels like it. Thee 
has not indulged thyself much that way. But I have so wished 
thee was here. 

"I have almost felt as though I ought not to have come 
away, and left thee. Don't get too tired." 

Mrs. Chace to Mr. Chace 

"Philadelphia, 6th mo., 10th. We came from Longwood 
this morning, where we have had a most delightful time. The 
meeting was just such a one as I wish we could have in New 
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England, taking up all the reforms and dealing with them. 
I exerted a little influence on the Temperance question and 
helped them to adopt a very thorough testimony on that 
subject. I was very glad to have Lillie and Eddie hear the 
discussion of these questions. 

"I was in hopes thee would think it would do to come on 
to Eagleswood, but perhaps it is not best. I feel as though 
I shall want to stay at home pretty much the rest of my 
life. I know thee would have enjoyed being at Longwood 
with us. James and Lucretia Mott were there and she spoke 
beautifully." 

Mrs. Lucy Stone to Mrs. Chace 

"American Equal Rights Association, New York, June IJi,, 
1867. Two days ago I received your letter and the check 
for $25.00, for which accept our thanks. 

"Your letter gave me the first intelligence I had, of the loss 
you have suffered in the death of a son. Which one or how.'' 
I know not a single particular. Sometime when it is possible 
for you I wish you would write me the particulars. I remem- 
ber very well the first time I ever saw your children, Sammy 
and Arnold, Lillie and Eddie, all came to shake hands and to 
reflect their Mother's good will. Even then all the elder ones 
■ — the oldest not older than my Alice, — were warm Abolition- 
ists, and discussing the character of the Constitution. You 
have buried one child. If I bury one, there will be none left 
to me. 

"But in the midst of this great grief, it will still be a joy 
to you to know what a radical work is being done in Kansas. 
They are surely giving the suffrage to women there. It will 
be the entering wedge to its being carried everywhere. 

"After my return from Kansas, I called on Mr. Greeley, 
and told him how it was being carried in that State, and he 
^aid we might have a finger's length of the Tribune every day 
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for Woman Suffrage. Tilton says the Independent shall urge 
it more than ever, and the Evening Post will welcome any- 
thing we write for that paper. So everything is favoring us, 
and I do believe that before the Reconstruction is settled, 
women as well as negroes will vote. 

"I went to Boston last week, and had a long talk with 
Phillips ; — stopped at Newport and saw ]Mr. Higginson. I 
suggested to Mr. H. an appeal to the voters of both parties, 
to the Legislatures of all the States, and to Congress, asking 
the elective franchise for women. We are just preparing the 
appeal. Waldo Emerson will sign it. So will Higginson, 
George William Curtis and others, eminent literary men. 
While of politicians, Ben Wade, Julian, Beecher, Tilton, and 
so on. 

"Signed by such men, the effect will be very great on the 
Constitutional Convention at Albany, and on political con- 
ventions everywhere. 

"Men must be made ashamed to confer the exercise of a 
natural right on men, of every nation and color, and leave 
their own mothers and daughters to be companions of rebels, 
idiots, lunatics, and men convicted of infamous crimes." 

Parker Pillsbury to Mrs. Chace 

"Concord, N. H., W June, 1867. I am holding meetings 
on Sundays as opportunity offers, intending by them to keep 
alive the interest in the coloi'ed people. 

"And to the colored man's claim for suffrage, I now add 
also the claim of woman ; since everywhere, one helps the other. 

"I only write you to take counsel. I wish, not being 
agent of any Society or Committee, to make collections pay 
expenses, and with so much am satisfied at present, when 
no more is offered. My own opinion is that more than 
Herculean effort is needed to save our country even now. 
Horace Greeley is severely censured for bailing Jefferson 
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Davis ; but Henry Wilson is giving bail for the whole South ; 
and now the whole North is going out to meet Andrew John- 
son and give him all the welcome and honor they could bestow 
on a Lafayette or a Washington. 

"To many the ground is all roses, the sky all rainbows; 
but my philosophy instructs me far otherwise. 

" Could a meeting, in your judgment, be made to serve good 
ends in Pawtucket and Woonsocket.' 

"Perhaps I should not trouble you, and I would not, only 
that I trust in this subject we have a conunon interest."' 

Edwaid Gon.D Chace to C. M. H. 

''Little Compton, August :^Otl\, 1S67. We went as far 
north as Centre Harbor on Lake Winnepesaukee (I believe 
that is right) and then we all: Father, Mother, Lillie and I 
went up Red Hill on horseback ! Which experiment proved 
ruinous to the welfare of my much respected Dad, so we had 
to start for home."' 

Edward Gould Chace to C. M. H. 

" Valley Falls, 10th month, 20. As for a gentleman friend, 
I never had one to my knowledge, to whom I could teU every- 
thing. My brother Sam came nearer than any one else. I 
loved him better than any one, and he used to tell me every- 
thing about himself, so, of course, I returned the confidence. 
But he is gone." 

For several years, two of the younger members of Mrs. 
Chace's family were principals in getting up Sunday lectures 
in Providence. The lecturers were generally visitors at the 
Homestead during their stay in Rhode Island, and thus the 
Rev. John Weiss became an habitue of the house, while 
Mrs. Chace and her children also met him frequently in Boston. 
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He introduced them as members into the famous Radical Club, 
which for eight or ten years met once a month on Monday 
forenoons in the parlors either of Dr. Cyrus A. Bartol or of 
the Rev. John T. Sargent. The wife of the latter was un- 
doubtedly, and to all appearance, the real head of the Club, 
and its meetings grew increasingly to be invited receptions 
in her salon. 

Edwaud Gould Chace to C. M. H. 

" Valley Falls, 5th month, 3rd, 1868. It is of no use for 
me to try to dodge it. I've got to work in my life and must 
stick close to it now and thus be much better fitted for a by 
and by. That is what I meant when I spoke as I did about 
those meetings in Boston. 

"When I go I am always very much interested and like it 
very much for the time being — but those great thoughts I 
cannot understand by a mere passing attention, and cannot 
give longer time to think about them. My thoughts in every 
day life are so utterly at variance with them, that they cannot 
be in the same headful. For instance, you remember that 
subject talked of that time we were both there. — 'We come 
direct from the Divine Center "of God himself and that we are 
to return to him again.' You remember Mrs. Wells spoke 
beautifully about it saying 'if we did come from God, how 
much purer and better we should be,' and going on to give 
that as a reason to stimulate, if not a reason for our being 
good. Well now — with my poor, practical brain, I cannot 
see the wisdom in the discussion of such a subject. In the first 
place, they may talk from now until the day of judgment and 
cannot know whether they do come from that Divine Source, 
and as for its being a reason (if we do come from God and 
are therefore part of him) that we should act better, it makes 
me think of a man who didn't know who his father was and 
so ran around the world to find him, so he might know how to 
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act! I don't see that it makes any difference where we came 
from, or where we are going; our duty is the same. 

"I am going along splendidly with my business. Father 
lets me do things which he would not think of trusting me to 
do, if the poor fellow had emj one else to do them. He sends 
me to Boston to sell goods, because he is too old to go him- 
self and he has no one else to go, and so, as soon as he finds 
I can do one thing, he tries me at another. Although I have 
to work very hard and constantly — I do enjoy it. Some- 
times I think I am somebody after all." 

Once in this general period Mrs. Chace commanded Mr. 
Phillips' attention in a Boston Hall and remonstrated with 
him after this fashion : 

"The Free Religious Association is holding wonderful 
meetings now. We miss thee in all that work. Why does thee 
not take part in it? It does not seem right to have such 
meetings in Boston and not have thee in them." 

He listened to her gravely. 

"I am very busy," he said, "trying to settle up all the 
difficulties that slavery has left in this country. It is very 
important that no fragment of that trouble should remain 
to embarrass the future, — and there are not many people 
who will work about it. There are a great many who will 
carry on this movement of which you speak." 

"But thee does think," she persisted in a tone of inquiry, 
"that the Free Religious Society is doing a good work.?" 

"Oh yes, excellent — excellent," he answered. 

INIks. Chace to Mahy Chace 

"New York, May 13th, 1868. We went to the Academy 
of Music and heard the grandest lecture [on Daniel O'Con- 
nell] from Wendell Pliillips. Eddie better take thee and 
Sarah to hear it in Providence. I hope father is well." 
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"May 15th. I saw a good deal of Mr. [Wm. H.] Holmes. 
He is a very sensible man, and has excellent ideas. If I get 
a letter encouraging me to stay over First-day, I shall prob- 
ably do so, as I want to call on several people, and hear 
Frothingham preach. I go to the Peace Meeting today." 

J. Swain to Mrs. Chace 

"Lotus, Indiana, Sept. "2Ji., 1868. Thy dear father was 
arrayed in the very front ranks of the anti-slavery host. His 
blows were dealt with telling effect. I was among the many 
thousands in this State who were strengthened in our anti- 
slavery sentiment by his earnest and self-sacrificing devotion 
to the cause of the down-trodden." 

Mr. Phillips came to the Homestead once in this period of 
1867—68. He seemed very sad. Mrs. Chace and I stood with 
him a moment at the foot of the staircase. He broke suddenly 
into impassioned speech, exclaiming : 

"Oh, I don't feel that there is much satisfaction to be 
gotten out of this life." 

She answered in the tone of a tender elder sister, "Thee 
should not feel like that." 

The tears came into his eyes. "Half the men I worked with 
for thirty years will not speak to me when they meet me on 
the street," he said. 

Her gentleness was helpless before his trouble. "That is 
hard, — I know," she almost whispered. 

He took quick control of himself and said, "I was talking 
the other day with my friend Mrs. Eddy, and I told her that 
I believed if her father [Francis Jackson] were living, he 
would understand me now." 

In 1869 Mrs. Chace was Vice-President for Rhode Island 
of the American Equal Rights Association. 
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A brief outline of the History of the Rhode Island Woman 
Suffrage Association during its first thirty years of existence 
is here given as a sort of framework to support the story of 
Mrs. Chace's personal life. 

On the 23rd day of October, 1868, there assembled in 
Boston a gathering composed largely of old Abolitionists, 
who organized the New England Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. Mrs. Chace and Mrs. Paulina Wright Davis were 
among the number. They returned home determined to 
organize a State Society. They went together from house 
to house in Rhode Island ; they wrote letters soliciting inter- 
est and asking signatures to a Call which they prepared for 
a Convention. The Providence Journal published the Call 
every day for a week, and made no charge. 

For some months after the Convention, meetings were held 
nearly every week and later every fortnight. These, or com- 
mittee meetings, were continued for many years. In the first 
year, petitions were circulated for an amendment to the State 
constitution which should confer the elective franchise on 
women. In 1886 the Legislature submitted such an amend- 
ment to the men of Rhode Island, seven thousand of whom 
voted in favor of it. The women worked on courageously 
after the defeat of the amendment. 

The Association in due time became auxiliary to the Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association. In 1870 Mrs. Chace 
succeeded Mrs. Davis in the Presidency, and she held that 
office till her death in 1899. 

The American and National Associations united in 1891, 
and the Rhode Island Society then became auxiliary to the 
combined organization. In 1892 a charter was obtained by 
the Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Society. 

When this State Society was first formed, the National 
Association had been in existence since several years before 
the Civil War. Its headquarters were in New York, and 
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Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony and Lucretia 
Mott were among its leading members. The latter was, how- 
ever, then very old, and although deeply revered for her saint- 
liness, and also in a way still influential, some people had 
begun to feel that she had grown liable to form erroneous 
judgments. About this time, two or three brilliant men and 
women blazed rather like baleful stars above the social hori- 
zon, and sought to influence the movement in the fields where 
the reformer was trying to be at once, plowman, sower and 
reaper of a moral harvest. 

There was also in 1868, still existent, The Equal Rights 
Association which had been formed to secure the political 
rights of both negroes and women. 

Stephen S. Foster to Mrs. Chace 

"Worcester, Dec. £, 1868. Your kind invitation to Abby 
and me to attend a Woman Suffrage Convention in Providence 
on the 10th inst. was duly received. I am much gratified by 
the promptness you have shown in this matter of State Asso- 
ciations, and sincerely hope the other N. E. States will imitate 
your noble example. 

"Allow me to suggest the importance of so conducting the 
Convention as to harmonize any conflicting elements there 
may possibly be among you." 

Dr. Alexis Caswell to Mrs. Chace 

"Brown University, Dec. 5th, 1868. Your letter inviting 
me to join in the call of a Convention 'to consider the right- 
fulness and importance of extending the franchise to women,' 
was duly received. I regret that business in the street pre- 
vented my being at home at the time your son called yesterday. 

"I must frankly say to you that I should not have seen 
my way clear to unite in the Call. Yet I hold myself ready 
to receive light and instruction on the subject. There are 
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certainly some arguments in favor of such an extension of 
the right of suffrage. Fuller consideration may show them 
to be conclusive. I shall watch the proceedings of the Conven- 
tion with interest." 

William Lloyd Garrison to Mrs. Chace 

"Roxbury, Dec. 7, 1868. On account of ill health, I have 
been waiting, since the receipt of your letter, to see whether 
I might safely promise to attend the Woman Suffrage Con- 
vention at Providence; but I am now only able to say, that 
if I fail to be there in person, I will at least send my written 
testimony in furtherance of the good cause. I am glad to hear 
that Lucy Stone and Col. Higginson intend being present at 
the Convention." 

The convention met ,on December 11th in Roger Williams 
Hall, and Mrs. Chace presided. The Rhode Island Woman 
Suffrage Association was formed. Its first officers were: 
President, Paulina Wright Davis ; Vice-Presidents, Catharine 
W. Hart, Sarah Helen Whitman, Thomas Davis, Rowland G. 
Hazard, John Boyden, Charles Howard Malcolm ; Secretary, 
Rhoda Anna Fairbanks ; Treasurer, Marcus T. Janes ; Exec- 
utive Committee, Elizabeth B. Chace, Susan B. Harris, Eliza- 
beth K. Churchill, William F. Channing, Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. 

Edward Gould Chace to C. M. H. 

"Valley Falls, Dec. £0. We have just had a Woman Suf- 
frage convention in Providence. I say 'we' but can hardly 
claim that I had anything to do with the matter. Mother was 
one of the chief movers, and presided. Oh ! Can you imagine 
my feelings at seeing my own mother in such an unwomanly 
position ! Mrs. Severance and Mrs. Moore were there from 
Boston ; Lucy Stone, and Mr. Higginson, and Fred Douglass, 
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the best man of them all. Do you want to vote? I think a 
good share of the real men (I mean men, not snobs) are in 
favor of the movement, or at least willing. I can see no reason 
why women should not have an equal right with men in this 
as well as in all other privileges. And indeed, I should feel an 
awful shame if I should assert that (as a man) I was superior 
to women. 

"Fred Douglass said, I was the only man he ever saw who 
got 'high' on cold water." 

It may be explained that the writer of the foregoing letter 
was some inches over six feet tall. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone to IMrs. Chace 

Undated 

"You will see the editorial in this morning's Journal, which 
you should answer, — not its small talk, but what it raises 
of false issues and of objections. Nobody but you should 
answer it. The name of Elizabeth Chace, backed by the posi- 
tion of Samuel Chace, gives you a vantage ground, possessed 
by no other person here, — to give weight and respectability 
and wings to our cause. So let the housekeeping take care 
of itself while you take care of the Republic." 
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CHAPTER FIFTEENTH 

Family Letters; Mr. Chace's Increasing Illness; Divi- 
sion IN Woman Suffrage Ranks.; Mrs. Chace's 
Attitude; Formation of American Woman 
Suffrage Association 

Edward Gould Ciiace to C. M. H. 

7 ST mo., 15th, 1869. Honestly, I scarcely know what to 
write to you about, I live so little outside of my work. 
I sometimes think and mother often tells me, that I think too 
much of it and not enough of other things. My music is 
nearly my only recreation (besides horses!). Oh! and dogs. 
It is a growing certainty that Father must not be troubled 
with 'things' much longer — so you see I shall have a great 
responsibility, and if -yon know me as well as I think you do, 
you know, I never want to undertake anything which I am 
unable to carry through. The more I do, the more I will 
know, and the more I can do. 

"Arnold delivered a temperance lecture last Sunday even- 
ing at our Hall, and has gone to Providence tonight to repeat 
it. The paper announced a 'lecture by Mr. A. B. Chace, 
Professor of Chemistry at Brown University, who has re- 
cently dwelt in Europe for a long time, and having traveled 
largely will be able to,' etc., etc., etc. Ahem I Aren't we 
honored.'' That's what Father calls putting on foreign airs. 
But the lecture was really very fine." 
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Mes. Paulina Wright Davis to Mrs. Chace 

"Jacksonville, Feb. 18. I cannot suiBciently thank yoii 
for your very kind letter so full of details that I wanted 
to get. The Newspaper or rather the Journal report was so 
meagre. 

"There are some Providence people here and I talk to them 
precisely as though I thought them just as much interested 
as I am and so I carry them along. I shall get some sub- 
scribers to the Advocate, but what a hateful name it is. If 
I had the command of means, I would revive the Una; hire 
the best editor I could get and scatter it over the state. Why 
can't we do it.'' It was the first woman's rights paper ever 
started and surely there is wealth enough to support it — 
in our own city till this campaign is over. 

"I have written a long letter to Sorosis upon Maternal 
Homes and Foundlings and today I had a letter from 
Mrs. Burleigh asking me to elaborate my plan or thought 
for a Women's Congress for Sorosis. Dear E. I do feel as 
though I must work untrammeled and how am I to do it with 
a husband feeling that I belong to him alone and that I have 
nothing to do outside of home duties.'' I do try to do every 
duty there and then to scrimp out of my sleep and personal 
expenses something for others but this does not satisfy me. 
Well, no one is ever satisfied in this life, I think. The school- 
house is not yet finished — teachers have gone away disheart- 
ened but the people are trying hard to do their best, I think. 
Certainly they are working well. They seem glad to see me. 
I have no fear of their lapsing back into barbarism but I fear 
for their morals. They will vibrate through the entire scale 
but in the end their religious nature will save them. I do 
love them as a race. Extremes meet you know and I have 
vast sympathies with them. 

"My love to your children. I hope ere this, your anxiety 
about Mr. Chace is relieved." 
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Elizabeth Cady Stanton to Mas. Chace 

"New York, April 16th. I hope we shall have the pleasure 
of seeing and hearing you in the Convention in New York. 
New England must not withdraw the light of her countenance 
altogether from us, lest for lack of its wisdom and caution 
we go to destruction. Though we may differ a little as to 
ways and means, we are all together in the great principle 
that the safety of the nation demands that woman's voice be 
recognized in the government. 

"Please have the call noticed in your journals, and give 
us your aid in making this an enthusiastic convention. We 
shall have delegates from most of the Western States. 
Anna Dickinson writes us that the West is all ablaze on this 
question." 

Edward Gotji.d Chace to C. M. H. 

" Counting Room, V. F. Co., 5 mo., 30, 1869. I tell you it 
makes me feel weak and lonely sometimes when I see what 
is coming to us. Father is slowly but I fear so surely failing. 
He is so weak and lame now, he can with the greatest difB- 
culty sit up, and he has a great deal of the most severe pain, 
so severe that he lies and wishes he could die. Poor old 
daddie ! It seems so hard after he has worked so hard all his 
life and not for himself either; he always said he should be 
satisfied, if when he died, he could leave the world a little 
better than he found it. He said to me the other day, after 
talking about his disease and its hopelessness, that he didn't 
care so much for death but he had always hoped when the 
time came he could die without having to suffer so much. 
He is just as good and nice and sweet about it; never com- 
plaining harshly, but merely wishing in his worst pains, that 
it might not be so." 
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Mrs. Lucy Stone to Mrs. Chace 

"July 11th, 1869. I have been reading your article in the 
last Advocate and also that of Wendell Phillips, and also that 
part of his article which was omitted from the Advocate. 
They are both good articles, (saving that part of Mr. Phillips' 
which went into the Standard). But I think it is a great 
pity to try and create or give currency to the idea, that the 
Woman's movement is opposed to the 15th amendment. 

"At everj' convention, even at the last New York anniver- 
sary, we have adopted resolutions 'heartily endorsing' the 
15th amendment. A very large number of woman's rights 
women are old Abolitionists, and of necessity rejoice in every 
gain for the negro. It is not true, that our 'movement' is 
opposed to the negro. But it will be very easy to make it so, 
to the mutual harm of both causes. Except Mrs. Stanton, 
Susan, Paulina and Phcebe Cozzens, I do not know one advo- 
cate of this cause who opposes the 15th amendment. 

"For the sake of these, however active and prominent, is 
it fair or wise to charge the movement with it.' I think 
Aaron Powell is so misled by his hatred to Susan and Mrs. 
Stanton that he is willing on such a slight foundation to 
charge the cause with the fault of these few and it is a great 
pity, both for the sake of the negro, and for the sake of 
woman. 

"Just arouse Mrs. Stanton's ire and with her paper circu- 
lating largely in the doubtful Western States, she can defeat 
the 15th amendment. 

"I am sorry Mr. Phillips should do himself and us the large 
injustice which calls our cause a selfish one. 

"Do not let us interfere with the real claim of our cause 
by allowing the enemy to suppose that we are fighting the 
very principles, we are seeking to establish. If a few do, our 
great, good cause is clear of any such charge, and we ought 
to hold up its banner. 
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"I feel dreadfully hurt by this new load we have to carry, 
and there is no need of it. We do not deserve it." 

At this time, Mrs. Stanton edited The Revolution, a weekly 
paper which was practically, whether or not oflBcially, the 
organ of her group of Woman's Rights people, among whom 
George Francis Train, a brilliant, amiable man, continued 
prominent, a little too long, as his mental eccentricity 
progressed towards lunacy. 

The Standard, edited by Aaron M. Powell, was still the 
organ of the American Anti-Slavery Society, and was also, 
practically, Wendell Phillips' personal organ. The Advo- 
cate was a Woman Suffrage periodical which had a brief 
existence, and was published by WiUiam P. Tomlinson, one 
of the younger Abolitionists, who for a time was ^Ir. Powell's 
assistant on the Standard. 

Edwakd Gould Chace to C. ]\I. H. 

"8 mo., 10th, 1869. We all feel fine today for we have 
stopped our mills to let the 'help' go to the shore for a clam 
bake, and they have just gone by with a band, giving us a 
serenade. 

"Father is failing very fast and now wants to go, himself, 
or, at least, is in so much pain he can hardly bear to live. 
I doubt very much if any one in a rational state of mind, no 
matter under what circumstances, really desires death. They 
desire to be relieved of pain and sometimes when pain, or 
death, are the only choice one may desire death, but gener- 
ally, we hope till the last. 

"Father showed, the other day, by his manifest pleasure 
at being told by a friend that he [the friend] had been as ill 
as he was and yet recovered, that he stiU hoped. Indeed, since 
the davs when we played together in the hall and wrote notes 
from the windows and walked and raced and snowballed 
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together at Lexington, there has been a great change. That 
was four years ago, and I cannot help thinking if, as of course 
they will, each four years brings with it equal change, where, 
what, and who shall we be twenty years from now, when we 
are forty! Don't you feel awestruck at the thought? It 
comes nearer making me want to pray than anything, to look 
forward twenty years and wonder what I shall be. I do so 
hope I shall be right and that I shall have no stains that 
cannot be atoned for, and yet I must say, I fear." 

In August, 1869, Mrs. Stone sent to Mrs. Chace a circular 
letter signed by herself, Caroline M. Severance, Julia Ward 
Howe, T. W. Higginson and George H. Vibbert. This circu- 
lar proposed the formation of The American Woman Suffrage 
Association. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone to Mrs. Chace 

"Aug. 17. Do you approve the plan.? It is not designed 
to make any quarrel or antagonism with Mrs. Stanton's 
organization, but to unite those who can work steadily to 
one end, who will not injure our claim by opposition to the 
15th Amendment, or chase after side issues. 

"Will you give your name to a call for a convention to 
form such Association .f"' 

The proposed Convention to form the American Associa- 
tion was called to meet in Cleveland, Ohio. 

The main issues, as openly stated, between the National 
Woman Suffrage Association and the persons who inaugu- 
rated the Cleveland Convention, were about the 15th Amend- 
ment and the propriety of discussing the marriage and divorce 
question in Woman's Rights meetings and authorized jour- 
nals. The latter was an old issue. Mrs. Stanton introduced 
the divorce question into a New York Convention in 1860, 
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and Mr. Phillips rather vehemently opposed its introduction, 
as irrelevant to the proper objects of a "woman's" move- 
ment. He said that marriage concerned men as vitally as it 
did women. The party which moved towards Cleveland held 
this to be the proper attitude for a Woman's Rights party, 
that it had to do with marriage law only as such law bore 
unequally upon men and women, and not as it related to the 
establishment, maintenance and regulation of the institution 
itself. 

The Stantonites argued in opposition that nature itself 
made the marriage institution affect women more vitally than 
it did men. 

Mrs. Stanton, in this year of 1869, converted Mrs. Davis 
to the opinion that the adoption of the 15th Amendment to 
the United States Constitution would delay the passage of 
State or National legislation enfranchising women. Mrs. 
Davis came to Valley Falls and talked long to Mrs. Chace, 
trying to win her adherence to a policy which should be 
practically that of opposition to granting negro suffrage 
before woman suffrage had been gained. 

I clearly remember the interview, — the gracious, beautiful, 
earnest woman talking, — the other sitting mainly in a silence 
which seemed almost like a heavily-freighted atmosphere 
around her. 

It was really a critical period, of some national importance, 
for liad the Stantonites gained the Rhode Island Woman 
Suffragists the whole effect on the Woman's Rights and 
Negro Suffrage movements would certainly have been very 
serious. 

Mrs. Chace considered it all carefully, and she did waver 
for a few days between the two opinions. She was naturally 
influenced by Mrs. Davis. It was creditable to her, as a 
friend, that she should be. I think, moreover, that the 15th 
Amendment matter had been so skillfully phrased to her, that 
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she did not, at first, quite see that the Stanton plan was one 
of practical opposition to its passage. She saw it rather as 
a refraining in Woman's Rights meetings from giving express 
endorsement to a measure designed to increase the number of 
male voters in the country, who would probably use their 
power to keep women disfranchised. 

She did not say much, but I saw that she was hesitating, 
and summoned my young energies determined that she should 
not go over to the Stantonites, and said to her substantially: 
"It is really the same question now that it was four or five 
years ago, — is it our duty to keep on working in every way 
we can till the negro race has political equality with the 
white.'' Thee decided then against even Mr. Garrison and 
with Mr. Phillips that we must use everjr means everywhere 
for that purpose. Thee can't now as a Woman Suffragist 
give up endorsing what as an Abolitionist thee decided then 
to work for." 

Perhaps my effort was not needed. Probably indeed, the 
life-long trend of her thought would have settled the matter 
without my interference. At any rate the Rhode Island Soci- 
ety swung itself into line with the Cleveland party with her 
cooperation. 

To believe that marriage and divorce questions should be 
discussed in Woman's Rights meetings and also to believe 
that there are several reasons for which divorce should be 
granted is not necessarily to believe in "free love." But in a 
period of fervent question about the rights of women, people 
would have a tendency to talk, if permitted to do so, on these 
subjects in Woman's Rights meetings, and those persons who 
held the least moral opinions would certainly express them 
and the listening world would certainly consider them to be 
the endorsed utterance of the Woman's Rights party. More- 
over, some serious opinion, which was not strictly insistent 
upon the legal inviolability of the marriage bond, would be 
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construed to be the same as the free love doctrine, and in view 
of these inevitable results Mrs. Chace came to feel that the 
method best for the Woman Suffragists was that inaugurated 
by the American Association, which prohibited in its meetings 
the marriage topic as not germane to its purpose. 

Edward Gould Chace to C. M. H. 

"As to the children who work in the mills, I think no one 
sees the cruelty of it more than I do. If you could see every 
day, as I have to, the poor little pinched faces and the arms 
just large enough to contain the bones, you would condemn 
the practice in still stronger terms. But how can it be 
helped.'' In a great proportion of the cases when children 
work in the mills who ought, as you say, be playing in the 
fields, they would be playing on an empty stomach ! And now 
you may say it is because we do not pay wages enough. 

"It is a long story, but I do not think that that is the 
trouble. There is enough produced in the whole world for 
each to have his share, and in our village the want and misery 
of the little ones is directly traceable, — I won't say in all 
cases, — but in nearly all the cases to the immediate effects 
of rum. I will venture to say there is more than enough 
money spent for rum in our village than would be necessary 
to hire able-bodied men to do the work of those children so 
as to enable them to have the play in the open air they so 
much need." 

Mrs. Elizabeth K. Churchill to Mrs. Chace 

"Monday noon. I commenced a reply to the article you 
mention, but found the difficulty of avoiding Scylla on the 
one hand, and Charybdis on the other, so great, that I laid it 
aside. 
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" I do not wish to publish what I have written without your 
approval. To tell the truth, I think Mrs. Stanton will do 
us infinite mischief by such gabble, and- we owe it to ourselves 
and the cause to say that the Rev\^olution,^ is not the author- 
ized organ of our party; and that the piece quoted by the 
Journal, if it means what it says, is foolish and sinful, but 
the point of vexation is, that the editorial comments are 
bitterly unjust to those of us of whose sentiments they [the 
Journal writers] know nothing, and the whole piece expresses 
an indifference to the movement [for Woman's Rights] which 
is especially ill-timed, and at which we have a right to feel 
indignant. 

"I send you what I have at last written, with full permis- 
sion to add to, or take from, or suppress entirely, as you see 
fit, except that I cannot consent to defend Mrs. Stanton's 
sentiments. I think that we might, however, receive a better 
impression of them, could we read the whole of her article. 
As it stands, it does, as they assert, uphold the evil doctrine 
of free love, which I do not think she means to do. 

"If you send mj article to the Journal, it is not needful 
to say who wrote it, and it will be surer of insertion if it is 
supposed to come from one of your family. 

"I shall feel sorry but not surprised to hear that it is not 
what you want, and not [at] all hurt if you do not use it. 

"Lucy Stone spoke to me of our getting some one to 
ascertain, from the tax books, the amount of property for 
which Providence women are taxed. Is it not best to have 
it done.? 

"The fact that the agent of the Revolution was so active 
at that time [of a recent Convention in Providence] and with 
the apparent sanction of the convention, rather gives the lie 
to my statement that the Revolution is not the organ of the 
party, and there is a chance for their retorting sharply. 

"Why will Mrs. S. be so unwise.' She makes one pray 
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afresh, 'Lord, deliver us from our friends, and we will take 
care of our enemies.' 

"I am told that Horace Greeley is coming here soon to 
lecture upon Woman." 

Thomas Wentwoeth Higginson to Mes. Chace 

"Oct. 15, 1869. If the 15th Amendment is attacked, it 
must be defended. 

"I hope you can go to Cleveland; I expect to go on." 

Mks. Lucy Stoke to Mus. Chace 

"Oct. 17. I hope you will make suireto have your Conven- 
tion appoint delegates to Cleveland. Get Mr. Garrison to 
help you. It is very important to carry your Society with 
our organization." 

Mas. Caeoline M. Sevaeance to Mes. Chace 

"Oct. 19. What about your Convention.' I wish I were 
able to help you in it, — to hold up your hands. But Mr. Hig- 
ginson and Lillie must do that. I beg that you will appoint 
him and Mr. Hazard, as your delegates to Cleveland; and 
cannot you or Lillie go? We must be strong there. 

"Mr. Garrison will go, and he is a host, at the West 
especially." 

Chaeles K. Whipple to Mes. Chace 

"Boston, Oct. 25th. By the names signed to the inclosed 
document, you may judge of the weight and influence of those 
who think it needful to form an American Woman Suffrage 
Association. 

"The Executive Committee of the N. E. Association con- 
sider the Convention thus called a highly important one. 
Unfortunately, the Committee are unable to pay even the ex- 
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penses of those who go on this mission; they can only hope 
that most of those appointed as delegates and you, — or your 
daughter as your substitute — among the number, can give 
such time and money as attendance on the Convention will 
require, and can help forward its great object by your 
presence, counsel and action." 

Mrs. Lucy Stone to Mrs. Chace 

" Nov. 6, 1869. I have just read your letter to Mr. Whipple 
and see how difficult it will be for any of you to be at Cleve- 
land. Still I want to say that if possible either you or Lillie 
or Arnold [should] be there at least one day to vote on the 
organization. Mrs. Davis went home, I am told, from the 
Hartford meeting, saying she should get the vote appointing 
delegates to Cleveland recalled, etc., etc. 

"Now your State will be entitled to its full vote, and if 
those who were appointed — except Mr. Higginson — do not 
go, it will be easy to substitute one or more of your family. 
The occasion is so important, and there is such sore need of 
organizing now so well and worthily, that we may have noth- 
ing to undo afterward, that it seems a pity to have a possi- 
bility of failure for lack of votes. 

"Give cordial sympathy to Mr. Chace. I am very sorry 
he is such a sufferer, but glad he has kind hands to care for 
him." 

On account of Mr. Chace's illness neither Mrs. Chace nor 
any member of her family went to Cleveland, where the Amer- 
ican Woman's Suffrage Association was formed. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEENTH 

Work to Establish the Lady Boaed op Visitors for State 
Institutions; Home Life; Death of Mr. Chace; 
Address of Mr. Garrison; Death of Edward Gould 
Chace ; Letters ; Western Trip ; Marriage op Arnold 
BuFFUM Chace 

Edward Gould Chace to C. M. H. 

"T T ERE I am at home, the strongest, most rehable 
A X (ahem !) member of the family and, of course, I have 
everything my own way, for it does not come a bit natural 
for me to mind. Mother always said she had one child she 
didn't know what would become of, for he never would mind 
unless he took a notion to. 

"Speaking of music. — I came into the house last night 
and what do you think.'' I heard some one playing on a piano 
in our library! Yes — Mother had sent into Providence and 
had it brought out." 

No woman in Rhode Island had ever held any appointment 
which gave her official relation with the State penal and edu- 
cational institutions, when Mrs. Chace began her efforts to 
obtain legislative decree that women should be placed on 
boards of management of institutions in which women and 
children were confined or given shelter. 

She agitated the matter persistently but did not at once 
attain her object. 

The following manuscript has no year date, but it undoubt- 
edly belongs to the investigating period which immediately 
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preceded or followed Mrs. Chace's public work in behalf of 
the female wards of the State. 

"July 18th. Visited the Prison in company with Phebe 
Jackson. Accompanied by the Warden, we explored the 
kitchen, the workshops for the men, the sewing room for 
the women, and the laundry, and, to some extent, examined 
the cells. These latter were clean from recent scrubbing and 
whitewashing. 

" [We] were shown one of the dark, partly underground 
cells, where, for gross insubordination, prisoners are some- 
times confined for from twelve to twenty-four hours. No 
furniture, simply bare walls and floor. The darkness [is] 
considered necessary to concentrate the thoughts of the 
offender upon himself. 

"The men were nearly all at work at shoemaking. All, 
whom we saw, who were not, were employed in the kitchen, 
and one man confined in a light cell with a ball and chain 
attached to his foot for an assault upon an officer of the 
prison. 

"There are sixty-six men who are State prisoners and three 
women. The jail prisoners are constantly changing. All 
three of the women are sentenced for life, having been con- 
victed of murder. One of these is almost eighty years old, 
another is insane, and the third is a smart, active woman 
about fifty years old. She was in the laundry, where she and 
several jail women were cleaning up after washing. Two or 
three of these were colored. The Matron is a very kind, 
gentle-looking woman. 

"We saw the men come in from the workshops and take 
their suppers of mush and milk, in their hands, and go to 
their cells. Before they enter they are all searched to prevent 
the possibility of their bringing in concealed tools. When 
they reach the cell doors, any of them who have misbehaved 
have their supper taken from them. 
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"The Warden says he selects, for under-officers, men of 
gentle, unexcitable temper, that they may not irritate the 
prisoners. 

"After supper there is an evening school for the men, of 
which, he said, they were very fond of availing themselves. 
I inquired if the women had the same opportunity. He said 
they had, but cared much less for it. He said the men read 
much from the library, the women very little. 

"July 19th. I visited the Reform School at 5 o'clock in 
the afternoon. Mrs. Talbot was there, and was to address 
the children at six. I spent the time intervening in the nurs- 
ery, with a young girl who is far gone in consumption. She 
had been in her childhood an inmate of the Children's Home, 
and was sent from there to the Reform School. After stay- 
ing a few years, she was permitted to go out and live with 
her aunt. In six months she was back, physically wrecked, her 
aunt having been unable to control her, and keep her from 
going to the vilest places where men enticed her, at one of 
which she was found and brought here. This I learned, partly 
from Mr. Talcott and partly from a woman, I have since seen, 
who had some knowledge of her from her children. With her- 
self I held the following conversation: 'How old are you.-" 
'Nineteen.' 'Are you the oldest girl here.'" 'Oh no, there 
are several here who will go out next year at twenty-one.' 
'Do you think they are fitted to go out into the world, and 
behave well and take care of themselves.'" 'No, not one of 
them. There is not one of them' — very emphatically — 'that 
I could trust.' 'What is the matter, if this is a Reform 
School.?' 

"She replied, 'Because the influences of the yard are very 
bad. Mr. Talcott does everything he can to reform them 
[the girls] ; he talks with them and prays with them, but the 
influences outside of the house are stronger than they are 
inside.' 
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"I asked her to explain. She said: 'Girls come here who 
are taken up for stealing or some light offence, who do not 
know all that the older girls do, till they hear it talked about 
in the yard. Now, I came here when I was thirteen years old. 
I was saucy and naughty, and they couldn't live in the house 
with me at the Home, but I didn't know anything about the 
badness that the older girls were here for, till I heard them 
always talking about it in the yard.' 

"She is a very pretty, gentle girl who was left an orphan 
at an early age. No one would suspect her, from anything 
in her appearance, of having anything bad in her. She seems 
simply like a person who was easily tempted. 

"At the appointed time, I went into the Chapel. This is 
a large room, the whole center of which is occupied with nice 
seats with desks before them. These were filled with boys 
dressed apparently very much like other boys. On two sides 
of the room are seats for visitors and any adult members of 
the household who are not occupied elsewhere. At one end 
is a platform for speakers, and at the other end is a raised 
floor, which is, I think, higher than the heads of persons sit- 
ting in the seats. A close balustrade or fence stretches across 
the front of this. 

"As I took my seat, I said to the superintendent, 'Where 
are the girls.'" He pointed to this raised floor and said, 
'There.' I looked and I could see only the tops of their heads. 
When they were called on to sing, they [the girls] stood up 
and appeared to be dressed in blue and white stripes. AU-the 
rest of the time their faces were out of sight. 

"Mrs. T[albot] addressed them all very earnestly and 
beautifully; but I could not help feeling that the boys must 
feel more as though it was for them than the girls could, as 
I did not think they could see her. 

"I made some inquiries of Mr. T. and he said, that for the 
girls, he considered this merely a house of correction; — for 
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the boys it was a Reform School. I asked farther, and he 
said many of the boys went out to make useful, respectable 
men, but the girls who [became respectable women] were the 
exceptions. Their case seemed almost wholly hopeless. I 
asked him if he considered bad girls worse than bad boys, 
and he said 'Yes.' " 

Much of Mrs. Chace's effort in the year of 1870 to get a 
law passed authorizing the appointment of women to respon- 
sible office, was, of course, made through correspondence and 
interviews held in or near her own home, since this was the 
last year of Mr. Chace's life. 

The following memorial was adopted by the Rhode Island 
Woman Suffrage Association on March 24i, 1870: 

" To the Governor of the State of Rhode Island. 

"The undersigned women of the Rhode Island Women 
Suffrage Association respectfully declare that we do sincerely 
believe that the just treatment of persons confined in our 
State prison requires that intelligent, judicious and humane 
women be placed on the Boards of Inspectors and of State 
Charities and Corrections, who shall visit these places and 
perform their share of providing for the proper care, protec- 
tion, instruction and discipline of the inmates, especially 
those of our own sex. 

"We know that only women can fully understand and 
sympathize with the needs of fallen women, and that they can 
do more to reclaim fallen men than can any of their own sex. 

"Studying the revised Statutes of our State we find thab 
in the appointment of Inspectors, and all officers of our State 
Prisons, no reference is made to sex; so that whether these 
officers shall be all men or all women, or a wise combination 
of both sexes, rests entirely with the appointing power. We 
also know that within the memory of some of our women, 
who are now active in their interest for prisoners, there was 
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no woman employed as Matron in our State prison and the 
female prisoners were left entirely a,t the mercy of the male 
overseers. 

"But when an awakened public sentiment demanded that 
these unfortunate children of the State should have one woman 
to care for them, there was found no difficulty in placing a 
matron on the Board of Officers. 

"So, now, we believe the time has come when greater en- 
lightenment requires that women should be allowed to do their 
share of the duties of inspectors, and until they are, we are 
painfully sure that much needed service due the unfortunate 
class confined in the prisons remains unperformed. 

"Section 1st Chapter 228 of the Revised Statutes of Rhode 
Island declares thus, 

" -The oversight, management and control of the State 
prison shall be vested in a board of seven inspectors to be 
appointed annually by the Governor,' and we believe the 
management of the State farm is similarly provided for. 

"We do, therefore, respectfully ask you to exercise this 
power, which is unqualified by any mention of sex, in appoint- 
ing three women on the Board of Inspectors of our State 
Prison and also on the Board of State Charities and 
Corrections." 

The above is signed by Elizabeth B. Chace as chairman, 
and her name is followed by those of several women prom- 
inent in the Association. The memorial also bears this 
endbrsement : 

" The undersigned entirely approve of the foregoing memo- 
rial, and recommend the appointment of women on the Board 
of Inspectors of our State Prison and State Farm. 

"[Signed] Augustus Woodbury 

Thomas A. Doyle, Chairman of the Board of 

State Charities and Corrections. 
Jesse Metcalf, Inspector of State Prisons." 
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Although the first idea, as indicated by this Memorial, was 
to try to take advantage of the omission from existing law 
of the adjective masculine in describing the qualifications 
necessary to appointment to inspectorship, it soon became 
apparent to Mrs. Chace and her co-workers that the custom- 
ary interpretation of legal phrase, and also the special word- 
ing of some other legislation, made it impossible to, slip women 
into office in any such manner. An appeal was made to a 
practised legislator, and, as his reply here given shows, it be- 
came evident that all which could be done immediately was, 
as he expresses it, to put women practically into office without 
exactly bestowing official uniform upon them. 

Hon. William P. Sheffield to Mes. Chace 

"Newport, April J^th, 1870. I owe you an apology, for 
not preparing and introducing into the General Assembly, 
an Act to authorize the proper State officials to avail them- 
selves of the aid of women in our public institutions for 
reforming and correcting offenders. 

"It requires time to mature and develop a law such as you 
propose. It must necessarily touch the very confines of the 
powers of the General vVssembly, for a woman is not eligible 
to any office, but [that] of School Committee, under our 
Constitution, and to create a place to be filled, or to designate 
duties to be performed without creating an office is a task 
delicate and difficult to be performed. I could not do it 
to the satisfaction of myself by the mere dashing of a pen, 
and I should be ashamed to attempt it and make a botch 
of it. 

"I heartily sympathize with the idea of bringing the crim- 
inal classes under the influences of good women, and am willing 
to cooperate to this end." 
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Edwin M. Snow to Mrs. Chace 

"Office of the Secretary of the Board of State Charities 
and Corrections, Providence, April 20, 1870. Mr. Doyle has 
resigned from the Board of State C. and C. At the meeting 
today, your letter to him was read, and I urged another trial 
of Maggie, in accordance with your request ; though if you 
knew her whole history, as I do, it would require a strong 
faith to believe she will do well. 

"I think she is truthful, and will not steal, and is always 
good humored; but all her instincts are low and grovelling. 
I would be glad to tell you of her history if opportunity offers. 

"But to return to your request. The decision of the Board 
is to let her go on probation, as you request, if she desires it, 
and if she does not, it would be of no use. Also, on condition 
that you take charge of her, and watch over her, and return 
her to the Farm, or notify us if she does not do well. She is 
also to remain at the place [where] you put her, and go 
nowhere else without your knowledge. 

"If you will try her on these conditions, the time and 
manner of removing her are left with you. 

"It does seem as if with so many good qualities as she has, 
she ought to do well, and I sincerely hope she may. Please 
let us hear when you take her, and of her progress often." 

Thomas A. Doyle to Mrs. Chace 

"June H, 1870. I beg you not to feel troubled over the 
slur in the Journal at my signature to the Memorial. I knew 
when I signed it that there was an error in regard to the State 
farm, but it was of such little consequence that I considered 
it of no account. 

"I intended to 'entirely approve' of the principle involved, 
viz., the necessity of having women to examine institutions 
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where women were serving out sentences of Courts, and I 
eared nothing for the slight error as to forms. 

"If the Journal did not give me a kick occasionally, I should 
feel that I had gone to sleep, so please pay no farther thought 
to anything they may have said. 

"I wish you success in the work in which you are engaged." 

The State Legislature made partial concession. A bill was 
passed in 1870, providing for the appointment by the Gover- 
nor of a Board of Lady Visitors who should be authorized 
to visit and inspect all penal and correctional institutions of 
which women were inmates, and the Board was instructed 
to render to the Legislature an annual report, in which it 
might offer recommendations, but it had no power to enforce 
its suggestions. 

Mrs. S. E. H. Doyle to Mrs. Chace 

"June 20th, 1870. I knew how much pleased you would be 
at that act being passed. We were all surprised at its going 
along so smoothly. I think we are really considerably in- 
debted to Tom [Thomas A. Doyle] for it. I thought you 
would like to hear the names that were selected for the 
Inspectors. They were drawn up the night of the Fair. 
Whether Gov. Padelford will wish to make any alterations I 
do not know. The names were Mrs. Chace, Mrs. Henry Pit- 
man, Mrs. Bucklin, Miss Dr. Tyng, Miss Phebe Jackson, 
Mrs. John D. Brown, and Mrs. Doyle. 

"Mrs. Davis and I went to Gov. Padelford's Friday, but 
he was out of town. Tom thought as you did that we ought 
to hand in our names early, so that we should get the women 
we want placed on the board." 
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"State of Rhode Island, 

Secretary of State's Office, 
Providence, July 6, 1870. 
"Madam: I have the pleasure to inform you that Gov. 
Padelford has appointed you one of the Board of Visitors 
to the Penal and Correctional Institutions of the State, in 
virtue whereof I herewith enclose your commission. I am 
very Respectfully, Your obedient Servant, John R. Bartlett, 

Secretary of State. 
To Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace." 

Mrs. Chace personally felt rather scornful of this Legis- 
lative sop, but she accepted a position on the powerless Board 
and served faithfully, visiting especially the Reform School, 
which was then situated in Providence. 

Mrs. Paulina Weight Davis to Mes. Chace 

"Sunday, July 17th [year undoubtedly 1870]. No Com- 
mission has come to me, nor do I much believe that those will 
be appointed, who earnestly desire to serve, or who really 
have the work at heart. Your Commission, it. seems to me, 
is [due to] the fact that you control votes, or, at least he 
[the Governor] thinks so; — otherwise your [woman] suf- 
frage activity would preclude you. Miss Tyng has no boys 
and Mrs. [Louis J.] Doyle's are very small. I hope I do not 
misjudge the man, but he seems to me a miserable temporizer. 

"If a Commission comes, I shall certainly serve, at what- 
ever sacrifice to myself, for though I do not desire it, I never 
shirk a plain duty. . I am sorry Mrs. Hazard has declined, 
for she is made of the right stuff. 

"I have been writing a good many letters abroad, in all of 
which I made mention of this new movement, and yet what 
a farce he [the Governor] is trying to make it. Why should 
Mrs. have been appointed.'' It does seem as though 
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something might be done to rouse the women in this State 
to try to redeem its miserable politics, worse here than 
almost anywhere else." 

Governor Seth Padelford to Mrs. Chace 

"State of Rhode Island, 
Executive Department, 

July 18th, 1870. 
"Yours of the 16th is in hand. I will endeavor to fill up 
the Board of Visitors by the time of your adjourned meeting, 
the 26th inst. 

"If agreeable I would like to see you at the Bank of North 
America on Friday or Saturday, July 22nd, or 23rd, at 12m." 

J. M. Talcott to Mrs. Chace 

"Reform School, Prov., Nov. '25, 1870. I wish to become 
better acquainted with the Ladies composing the 'State 
Board of Visitors.' As yet I have had no notice of such a 
Board or their work, beyond what I have learned from the 
newspapers. 

" May I suggest that at some early day, the Ladies of your 
Board meet at our Institution, and by conferring with each 
other and ourselves learn more of us and our work." 

"Providence Reform School, Dec. 16, 1870. A Quarterly 
Meeting of the Trustees of the Providence Reform School 
will be held at the office of the School, on Tuesday next, 
Dec. 20, 1870, at 3 o'clock p.m. A full attendance is re- 
quested. Edwin M. Snow, Sec. 

"Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace is respectfully invited to attend 
the above meeting with Mr. Chace." 

During Mr. Chace's illness, which lasted two years, his 
wife received a very urgent and affectionate invitation from 
Abby Kelley Foster to attend a Woman's Rights Convention 
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at Worcester, and as she much needed a change at the time, 
and as not only her presence but her daughter's was espe- 
cially desired, she, accompanied by that daughter, made the 
brief trip away from the Homestead. But she very seldom 
went farther than Providence, and not often so far from her 
husband's sick-room in the last eighteen months of his life. 

During all his active life, if he did not see her the moment 
he entered the house, he had always said, "Where is mother !" 
Now he had her with him almost all the time. She guarded 
him constantly from overhearing, or knowing of, movement 
in the house, which seemed to disturb him. Nevertheless, 
when Ned came of age, she arranged for him a birthday party ; 
and so closed doors, and managed entrances and exits, that 
Mr. Chace scarcely knew what was going on, although he 
occupied a suite of rooms on the lower floor of the house. 

In the autumn of 1870 Clara M. Holmes came to visit at 
the Homestead, and Mr. Chace was especially happy in see- 
ing her, as she had long been engaged to Ned. 

The end came gradually and peacefully at the last. 

William Lloyd Gauiiisgn to Mrs. Chace 

"Roxhury, Dec. 18, 1870. The telegram, announcing the 
translation of your dear husband, was received last night at 
10 o'clock, just as I had retired to rest. The intelligence 
was not unexpected, in view of his long, wasting illness ; nor 
sorrowful, seeing the utter hopelessness of his case, and the 
extreme bodily suffering which characterized it. Neverthe- 
less, the separation cannot be without its grief to you and 
the children ; for he always seemed to me the kindest of hus- 
bands and fathers, and devotedly attached to his home. 

"Constitutionally cautious and retiring in his disposition, 
he was not afraid to espouse a good cause because of its un- 
popularity, and carried within his bosom a warm and generous 
heart in the cause of suffering humanity. 
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"How beautifully and thoroughly he recognized and re- 
spected your equal right to think and act for yourself, 
whether relating to public or private matters ! A benediction 
upon his memory ! 

"My dear wife and children send you and yours their 
sympathies and regards ; and we all desire to be specially 
remembered to your venerable and venerated mother." 

The funeral was in the house, and William Lloyd Garrison 
made the principal address. A crowd of the village factory 
people meanwhile gathered in the yard and street, and when 
the casket was borne out of the Homestead, the bearers, of 
their own accord, set it down before the steps, opened it, and 
the throng reverently passed by and looked once more on the 
benign countenance. 

Mr. Chace's coachman, Joe Collet, a young French Cana- 
dian, had driven him during his illness in a buggy which 
had been especially built for him. Joe asked permission to 
drive the hearse. " Mr. Chace liked my driving," said the lad. 
So the master's own horses were harnessed to the hearse, and 
Joe drove, for the last time, all that was mortal of Samuel 
Buffington Chace away from the Homestead gates. 

Extracts from the Address of William Lloyd Garrison 
AT Mr. Chace's Funeral 

"We are admonished never to speak ill of the dead. I can 
only speak well of our deceased friend, because I know no ill 
of him. Doubtless he had his failings ; for who is impeccable.'' 
But he bore himself with such modesty of deportment, such 
gentleness and kindness of spirit, such incorruptible integrity 
of purpose, such habitual good will to all his fellow creatures, 
that I saw nothing to regret or reprove in all my extended 
acquaintance with him. No one ever more circumspectly 
'pursued the even tenor of his way'; seeking to keep a con- 
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science void of offence toward God and toward man. A birth- 
right member of the Society of Friends, and living and dying 
in connection with it, he cherished no exclusiveness of spirit 
toward others not of that fold, but impartially judged of the 
tree by its fruits. 

"An extensive manufacturer, our departed friend took a 
deep interest in the welfare and elevation of the laboring 
classes : providing for them evening schools, and in other 
methods contributing to their improvement ; at all times 
dealing justly with them in the strict fulfillment of his con- 
tracts, and aiming to secure reciprocal good will. No more 
striking proof of the amicable relations which subsisted be- 
tween [him and] the employed is needed than his own choice 
for the bearers at his funeral, of men who had been in his 
employ for many years : three of them over thirty years. 
A most honorable escort. 

"To the cause of temperance he gave both his example and 
influence. 

"It is an easy matter to be an abolitionist at the present 
day, because it is to be on the winning side. But it was a very 
different affair to assume that title even only ten years ago. 
Yet not ten, but thirty-five years since, our departed friend, 
in the darkest and stormiest period of the Anti-Slavery con- 
flict, gave in his adhesion to the cause. From that day his 
door and heart were open to the proscribed advocates of the 
oppressed; and in the face of the iniquitous Fugitive Slave 
Law his home was converted into a station-house on the 
branch of the underground railroad running from New Bed- 
ford to Canada ; and no efforts were wanting on his part to 
make it a safe retreat. 

" There are too many whose honesty is simply conventional : 
who think that they are acquitted of their moral obligations 
when they comply with what is legally required or allowed. 
Not such was our departed friend: not such his worthy 
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brother, in business partnership. In the vicissitudes attend- 
ing all large manufacturing operations, they were at one 
period unable to meet their liabilities, and so were forced to 
compound with their creditors to the extent of their available 
means ; and they were relieved of any further legal claim upon 
them. But their integrity was proof against taking advan- 
tage of this legal exemption beyond the necessities of their 
situation. Subsequently prospering in business, they paid 
the full balance of what they owed with all the interest that 
had accrued thereon : deeming it nothing meritorious, but a 
duty which simple honesty enjoined upon them. This is 
indeed to be righteous for righteousness' sake; and no better 
test of character can be desired." 

William Lloyd Gaeeison to Arnold B. Chace 

" Roochury, Dec. 25, 1870. Your letter is received. I 
needed no assurance that you would all appreciate the testi- 
mony I bore to your dear father's memory, though it was 
less complete than I should have made it if I had not supposed 
that other speakers would follow me. 

"Regretting that Mr. Phillips was not able to participate 
in the funeral services, and wishing to be affectionately re- 
membered to your motheir, and brother and sisters, with my 
reverent regards to your grandmother, I remain Yours with 
warm esteem." 

The manuscript of the following article was sent to Mrs. 
Chace from the office of the Anti-Slavery Standard, and is 
now in the possession of her children. It is written in pencil, 
and in this reproduction the careless dash punctuation of the 
original is given : 

"I hear of the death of our dear friend Samuel Chace of 
Valley Falls. 

"Every laborer in the reform field will remember that 
home, with its cordial welcome and generous cooperation. 
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No new idea, no humane plan, no movement — unpopular 
because too advanced for present recognition, — that did not 
find shelter and efficient help there. And we all remember 
gratefully the friendly hand, the wise counsel and the example 
of rare patience of the master. Great sufferer for weary 
years as Mr. Chace was, — we cannot sorrow over his release. 
But the circle that loved him — and the circle which counted 
him among its standard bearers will miss him nevertheless. 

"One by one the old toilers pass forward; reminding us 
how long the struggle for justice has lasted. The years 
seemed short, but age came as we labored and the three score 
years and the four score broke our ranks. Any life so well 
spent leaves grand results. He leaves too, those who will keep 
his memory alive by carrying on his work. — 

"Cherishing his example they will fill the place his death 
makes vacant- — and let us still hear his name in the vanguard 
of progress— Those of us who remain will draw the closer 
together — as the circle narrows — grateful that we have 
been allowed to see such success in our lives'-time as no other 
reform ever achieved. Wendell Phillips." 

Feom A Manusceipt Draft by Elizabeth Buffum Chace 

"Samuel B. Chace was born in Somerset, Mass., on the 
eleventh day of the third month in the year 1800. He devel- 
oped a sound, practical mind, which manifested itself in 
extreme fondness for the construction of machinery, build- 
ings, water works and all the appliances for a well-ordered 
manufacturing establishment. The curved stone dam across 
the Blackstone River at Valley Falls built under his superin- 
tendence will remain for centuries, a monument to the thor- 
oughness of his methods. The esteem and regard of those 
who were long in business relations with him will bear testi- 
mony to his unbending integrity. 
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"The cause of Temperance never found him wanting, 
either in his example of total abstinence from all intoxicating 
drinks for more than thirty years, or in giving his cordial 
support by deed and word. 

"In the later years of his life he became very much inter- 
ested in the education of factory operatives. 

"After a life spent as he often said, in trying 'to make the 
world better than he found it,' with too little care for his own 
rest and ease, an insidious disease, from which he suffered 
severely for two years, closed his earthly life. No fear of 
death or of the after life ever for a moment troubled him. 
Trust in the Eternal Justice never failed him." 

Nearly all of Mrs. Chace's own letters which are given in 
the remaining part of this book, except to members of her 
family, are taken from drafts. 

William F. Chaining to Mes. Chace 

"Providence, R. I., Dec. 27, 1870. I have selected a few 
books from my father's library to give to friends who would 
value them. I hope that the essay on 'Peace' may be accept- 
able to you. No word better befits my father's life." 

The volume sent to Mrs. Chace was an Essay on Peace 
by H. T. Macnamara. It had in it a book-plate inscribed, 
"From the Library of William EUery Channing, Boston, 
1842," and also this written inscription, "To the Reverend 
William Ellery Channing, — the noble Champion of all that 
is Good and Wise, this volume is presented by his sincere, 
humble admirer Henry Macnamara. 

Temple, London, Novbr 1st, 1841." 

In addition has been placed, in the volume, the book-plate 
of Elizabeth Buffum Chace. 
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Amanda Crane to Mks. Chace 

"Providence, Jan. 8th, 1871, I am prompted to write you 
by hearing from Mr. Wardwell that you have recently made 
a visit to the State Farm. I wish you could have been there 
when I was matron, for I think you would have been inter- 
ested in many an incident of kindness from some of those 
whose life has been always one sad record of sin and shame. 
While under my influence they seemed good and anxious to 
lead a better life when their sentences expired; but situated 
as we were, there could be but few if any reformations. I can 
only hope, and pray, my efforts were not in vain." 

Mrs. George IT Chace to Mrs. Chace 
[Undated] 

"My brother has just been in to say that the plans for the 
Women's building at the [State] Farm are at his office, and 
he will be happy to show them to any of the ladies who will 
come to see them. Tomorrow he will be at the Farm, but if 
you could come in the next day, we can go together and look 
them over." 

In April, 1871, Edward Gould Chace died, after a brief 
illness which was the climax of a long-continued malady. 
Mrs. Chace rose in the night of Thursday to take care of him, 
and never went again to bed till after his death on Sunday. 

William Lloyd Garrison and Rev. Cyrus A. Bartol were 
the principal speakers at the funeral, which was held in the 
Valley Falls Baptist Church, the use of which had been kindly 
offered to the family, and a quartet of volunteer male singers 
sang, Nearer, My God, To Thee. 

Ned's death was, perhaps, in a sense, the most terrible of 
all of Mrs. Chace's great bereavements. I think that after 
his death she did not turn, as she had done before, towards 
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the thought of spiritual communion as a possible solace. She 
accepted silence as the doom that was decreed. She loved 
whom he had loved, yearned even over his dog, babbled some- 
times of him, like a child herself, and gradually grew to men- 
tion his name less and less often. She had not many letters 
of his to read ; she had little of such outward circumstance as 
might make her fancy that he was still present in the world, — 
only as it were in another room. She kept his overcoat hang- 
ing for a year on the hook in the north entry of the Home- 
stead, where he had last left it ; then one day an ill-clad man 
came begging to that north door. The mother took down 
that overcoat and gave it to the outcast alien, and he put it 
on and went down those steps which her son had climbed, 
shouting his accustomed greeting to her. 

After a while, a grandson with flaxen hair came into the 
family flock, and she laughed with tender gladness to see his 
likeness to her long lost boy. 

Wendell Phillips to L. B. C. 

"April £4- Your sad note reached me today. My heart 
bleeds for you. Mother has dark hours to live just now. I 
know what such sorrow is, standing as I have done over all 
that was left here of what to me, though only a petted young 
brother, was like a son. I shall never forget the pang; it is 
keen and fresh yet. How constantly God weans us from this 
scene ! 

"But you have such a noble life to be comforted by. He 
lived worthy of all your highest hopes. It is great consola- 
tion when we regret only the separation. 

"I wish I could come to you. But worn down as I am by 
the hard winter, I have just got through a heavy cold, and 
am too weak to undertake so muca. I break all my promises 
here, and am not able to be with you. All I can give is my 
heartiest sympathy. We have lived and worked so long and 
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intimately together that your sorrows as your joys must 
always be mine. My tenderest regards to your mother and 
brother." 

Mrs. Sophia L. Little to Mrs. Chace 

"May 26th, 1871. I feel so much drawn in my mind to say 
to you what is there for you, that whether you receive it or 
not, I know you will feel the sincerity and depth of the love 
that inspires it. There is nothing can satisfy the desires of 
your heart, but the love of God, and the living knowledge 
of God, and there is 'no man knoweth the Father, but the 
Son, and he to whom the Son will reveal Him.' " 

Frank J. Garrison to Mrs. Chace 

"Of all the young men of my age whom I have come in 
contact with there is not one who had higher and nobler 
purposes in life than Ned, or who could point to so much 
active effort toward saving and elevating his fellow-men, as 
he could in the brief life on earth allotted to him. I count 
it no small privilege to have known him and known of his 
work, which is an inspiring example to all those who wish to 
reach and to save that which is lost." 

Mrs. Chace to Mary Chace, in Boston at School 

"1871. Clara's report makes me a little uneasy; that thee 
goes tonight to hear Wendell Phillips, and tomorrow night 
to hear Booth. Isn't that overdoing.'' She says thee is going 
to the theatre with Mary Read, and I want to say one thing. 
If there is not to be a gentleman with her, I had rather thee 
would not go, for it is different going from the theatre so 
late from going from a lecture. Thee mustn't feel bad at not 
going; I cannot help being careful of thee when I have had 
so much trouble." 
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Mrs. Chace attended the May anniversaries in Boston. 
The first day of June, which was to have been Ned's wedding- 
day, she passed at Lynn with her cousin, Mrs. Elizabeth R. 
Newhall. 

L. B. C. TO 



"Atlantic House, Newport, 1871. Mother has gone to 
[Yearly] meeting. I went this morning, and it was sufficient 
for the day. They are making a new Discipline, and have 
incorporated into it a regular Episcopalian creed. 

"Mother and I went to see Col. and Mrs. Higginson yester- 
day. We had a very pleasant call, and I 'guess' he'll come 
here tonight. She asked him about having a convention [for 
Woman Suffrage] here this summer, and he unhesitatingly 
approved. I think Mrs. Little was mistaken in supposing he 
Tvas squeamish on the subject, and I'm glad, for I should have 
hated to have him shirk." 

Mrs. Margaret Lucas of England, John Bright's sister, 
was in Newport at this time and the friendship, recently 
begun, between her and Mrs. Chace was confirmed. 

Mrs. Caroline M. Severance to Mrs. Chace 

"West Newton, June 21st, 1871. The idea of the under- 
taking is to enlist women in a combined movement to promote 
peace : and to that end to hold a World's Congress of women 
in Europe next year. Just now the work here has been to 
draft a constitution for an American branch of the proposed 
International Society. The object I know is one that has 
your heartiest sympathy. Will you not be able to enlist some 
of your good R. I. people, and form a 'council,' as it is pro- 
posed to call the State branches.'' 

"At least stand as one 'member' for R. I. until you can 
.see the documents and the perfected plan." 
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Mrs. Chace and her daughters spent some time that summer 
in Sandwich, New Hampshire. Her old friend, Mrs. Harriet 
Minot Pitman, was there. The friendship between the Chace 
and Pitman families was very close; anti-slavery association 
had first connected the elders, and later the girls of both 
families had been at school together, and the boys had been, 
college mates. Miss Mary Grew, Mrs. Margaret Burleigh 
and Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz were also in the group of con- 
genial spirits which collected that summer in Sandwich. A 
little later in the season Mrs. Chace's party, Miss Grew and 
Mrs. Burleigh went to Clark's Island in Plymouth Bay. 
Here came Horace R. Cheney, whose acquaintance with 
Mrs. Chace's family had begun at Lexington, and had deep- 
ened into intimacy after Ned's death, and Mrs. Chace had 
already become much attached to him. His father was 
Orrin B. Cheney, D.D., who had been a prominent Abolition- 
ist in Maine, but had worked with the voting, rather than the 
Garrisonian, anti-slavery bodies. 

In the early autumn, Mrs. Chace and her daughters met 
Mrs. Lucas in Philadelphia, and went with her to Chicago, 
where they spent a day driving over the city, and wondering- 
both at its splendid newness and its rough incompleteness. 
The friends separated here and Mrs. Chace's party went 
down to Davenport, Iowa, to visit Mr. and Mrs. William H. 
Holmes. It was Mrs. Chace's only Western trip, and as she 
had the deep instincts of the native of sea-bordered lands,, 
although she liked drives over the rolling prairies, she very 
much enjoyed meeting a Western woman who talked eagerly 
of ocean shells and seaweeds. Mrs. Chace said, "That's a 
very interesting woman." 

Mrs. Chace and her party returned to Chicago. They 
stayed a night in the Sherman House. Waking in the night,, 
they saw a fire in the distance; they laughed, saying that 
doubtless fire like everything else was managed after some 
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wonderful fashion in this wonderful new Chicago. The next 
forenoon they went to Unity Church. Its pastor, the black- 
smith preacher, that man of grit and spiritual genius, Robert 
Collyer, prekched a sermon on righteousness and the penalty 
of wrong doing. He delivered it as though he heard while 
speaking such command as, "He that hath an ear, let him 
hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches." 

After the service, Mr. Collyer invited Mrs. Chace and her 
daughters to supper that evening at his house. They wanted 
to accept, but their plans were made. They left Chicago just 
before the twilight came on. 

"Men said at vespers, 'All is well!' 
In that wild night the city fell." 

Before morning, the railroad station from which Mrs. 
Chace's party had started East, the Sherman House and 
Unity Church were all in ashes. The news of the great Chi- 
cago fire flashing along the wires overtook them on the train, 
but full tidings reached them at Niagara, where they stopped 
for a day. It gave the mind a stunned sensation to hear of 
the still burning city, while gazing at the enormous cataract. 

William Lloyd Garrison to Mrs. Chace 

"Roxhury, Oct. 22, 1871. Please return my thanks to the 
Executive Committee of the R. I. Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion for the invitation they have extended to me to participate 
in the proceedings of the annual meeting of the Association 
on the 9th of next month. I dare not promise to comply with 
that invitation. I am under an engagement to visit my friend 
Samuel May, Jr., at Leicester, the first week in November, 
with respect to a forthcoming biography of Samuel J. May. 
This may not prevent my being at your meeting, but of this 
I am not now quite sure. 

"Give my congratulations to Arnold on his approaching 
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marriage. I have no doubt that he has made a good choice. 
Frank hopes to be at the wedding." 

A greater, yet subtler contrast between two fine natures 
could hardly be found, than the subjoined letter seems to 
indicate between the writer and Mrs. Chace, his moral method 
being apparently so much less direct than hers, although 
animated by an equally conscientious desire to arrive at the 
right result. 

Rowland G. Hazard to Mrs. Chace 

"Peacedale, 10th mo., 24., 1871. I shall be glad to avail 
myself of your kind invitation to attend the Convention on 
the 9th, but to receive instruction rather than [to] instruct 
others, for though I have given some thought to the impor- 
tant subject to be discussed, I still feel that I need much 
information upon it. 

"I deem it clear, that the right of women to an equal voice 
with men in making the laws they are equally bound to obey, 
cannot with any pretense to justice be denied; and I know of 
no exception to the rule that what is right and just must 
be accorded to all who ask it. I believe too, that in the natural 
course of things this must be most expedient and safe. I have 
no doubt that Woman's influence at the polls would do much 
to purify our elections and improve our legislative and judi- 
cial action, and it would seem too that no want of society 
could now be more urgent. 

"Still I sometimes fear that as even woman cannot be ex- 
pected to do everything, we may lose something of the grace- 
ful, refining and elevating influences she now so happily exerts, 
and which we do not see how we can spare. But, even if in 
the contemplated change the loss exceeds the gain, we still 
have no right to refuse justice to avoid this loss ; and I cannot 
but hope that what is right and just will eventually work out 
good results. 
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APPENDIX 

ANECDOTE OF MRS. JOHN BROWN 

At the time of Frederick Brown's visit to Mrs. Chace, as 
given in Volume I, page 207, he told an anecdote of his 
brother in relation to Mary Day, whom he afterwards mar- 
ried. It was omitted from the text of this work because I had 
fully written it out and foi-mally given it to Mr. F. B. 
Sanborn to use in any future edition of his John Brown, 
or in any other way which suited his convenience. But 
Mr. Sanborn has kindly given me back an equal right in the 
story with himself, and so I insert it here. 

The authenticity of the story depends entirely on my 
memory, but I feel very certain that I remember it with sub- 
stantial accuracy. I heard Frederick Brown tell Mrs. Chace 
that he knew when and how his brother first thought of 
marrying Mary Day. 

John Brown was left a widower with five children when he 
was a little more than thirty years old. In his struggle to 
provide a living and a home for his little family he boarded 
in a house where Mary Day, a sixteen-year-old girl, was also 
an inmate. One evening he heard her go, of her own accord, 
into the children's bedroom and sing and comfort them to 
sleep. He listened, some deep emotion came over him, and 
he said to himself, "What a good mother she would make 
to them." Soon afterward he married this hardly grown-up 
girl, who became, as Mr. Sanborn says, the first, best, and 
most helpful of all the friends who assisted him in his anti- 
slavery purposes, consenting not only to the consecration 
to martyrdom of his life, but that of her own sons. 

LiLLTE BUFFTJM ChACE WyMAN. 
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EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS 

FaoM Mrs. R. B. Speing 

"Eagleswood, Perth Amboy, N. J., Nov. 30th, '59. — To 
the family of Mr. John Brown. Dear Friends: 

"I would gladly say some words of my own to comfort 
you, and carry you through this great trial and affliction, 
but I have them not. May the God of your dear father sus- 
tain you as He has him. 

"I heard also from your mother yesterday. Her note 
came part way with your father's letter. She is with most 
lovely and excellent friends, who will do all in their power 
to sustain her. I like better to have Mrs. Brown with 
Mrs. Lucretia Mott than in any other place, except in that 
prison. I should like better to have her there in that now 
sacred place which is now 

" 'In the very verge of heaven.' " 

Maucus Spuing to Mes. John Bkown 
" Eagleswood, Perth Amboy, N. J., Dec. 25th, '59. . . . 

"We shall rejoice to hear all about your plans, especially 
in regard to the two daughters, whom we hoped it might be 
found desirable to send here, and even that we might hope to 
have your whole family somewhere near us. But I suppose 
the desire of Mr. Brown that you should return to North 
Elba, and that his remains be buried there, settles that mat- 
ter with you, for the present, at least. 

"As regards our proposal in relation to the education of 
the two daughters, we wish you to consider that we are pre- 
pared to pay the amount named ($250) towards it wherever 
it seems best to you (after full consideration) to place them. 
Should it be elsewhere than here, the bills have only to be 
sent to me each quarter and they shall be promptly paid. 
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I am not quite sure but that the $100 subscription of 
Mr. Birney for the same object was conditioned upon their 
coming to this school. But possibly he would change the 
terms if desired, and it was so. 

"With love and sympathy from us all to all your group." 

"Eagleswood, Perth Amhoy, N. J., April 6th, 1860. . . . 

"Do not feel at all troubled, or imagine that we have the 
least feeling of blame towards you, that the two daughters 
did not come here to school. We should have been delighted 
to have had them here, and as it had been pretty generally 
talked of, that they were expected here, we naturally felt a 
little disappointed at first, but, on the whole, as these 
Mass. friends were the old friends of your husband, and 
they are there nearer your home and the school an ex- 
cellent one, we do not doubt that your decision was a wise 
and good one and we rejoice that while it secures the means 
of education to them, it allows (with your consent) the $250 
to go to other members of the family, in whom we also feel 
deep interest and sympathy. 

"We shall send the checks tomorrow, as you have desig- 
nated. 

"It will always give us pleasure to hear of your prosperity 
and happiness. . . . 

"Any storekeeper will give you the money for this check." 

Mes. Spring to Mes. Brown 
"Eagleswood, Perth Amhoy, N. J., March ^3d, '62. . . . 

" Some time since a gentleman in N. Y. gave to Mr. Spring 
for you a piece of cotton goods called Brilliant. I have 
hoped to find some one going to your neighborhood who 
would take it. I have asked a shopkeeper in Amboy what 
he would give for it; he said twelve cents a yard. There 
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may be 25 or 30 yards. Now shall I let him have it for that, 
or shall I keep it until I find some one to take it to you or 
what shall I do with it?" 

" Eagleswood, Perth Amboy, N. J., Oct. 3d, '6£. I have 
got the pink brilliant and today Mr. Spring has taken the 
package to the express office. I hope to hear that you receive 
it all safe. Cotton goods have so risen in value that it is 
very fortunate that you decided to keep the piece. It is 
now forty cents per yard. So much cotton has been de- 
stroyed, I suppose even if the war was over it would still be 
high." 

"Eagleswood, Perth Amhoy, N. J., Dec. 12th, '64. I 
cannot tell you how rejoiced I was to hear of your safe 
arrival in California. For a long time we have been very 
anxious about you all for fear that you might have fallen 
into cruel hands. But we thank God who has watched over 
you, and brought you safe through the wilderness to what 
I hope will prove to you a good land — a land of plenty and 
of kindness. . . . 

"I regret never to have seen your daughters. The one 
who went South to teach the freed people should have come 
to see me. I think she must know my cousins Lucy and 
Sara Chase, who have nobly devoted themselves to this work 
for more than two years. . . . 

"They have had this summer their first rest in a visit 
North. I think they have returned. Gen. Butler offered 
them the best house in Norfolk if they would return to the 
work, in which he has taken a great interest. . . . 

"I have just been reading a very interesting account of the 
progress of the freed people at Port Royal, where I believe 
they have done better than any other place. Some of our 
best young people went there as teachers." 

********** 
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Sakah Beown to L. B. C. W. 

" Saratoga, Calif ■,Feh. loth, 19H. The letters [as above] 
you returned were received Feb. 4th. I am glad to know you 
found any part you can make use of. . . . 

"Thank you for what you remember [that] my Uncle 
Frederick said of my mother. I always had a great love and 
respect for her. She was much more than she made any show 
of by her quiet manner." 
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